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CHAPTER XII. 



ISOKRATES. 



IsOERATES was bom five years before the beginning 
of the Peloponnesian Wax and died just after the 
battle of Chaeroneia. It might have been expected 
that aueh a life, touching both limits of such a 
century, would have been in its written records the 
vivid image of that century itself, with ail its 
vicissitudes of struggle, with all its variety of im- 
pressive contrasts. One whose youth had known 
the intense and desperate energy of that war in 
which Imperial Athens "was fighting for existence, 
whose early manhood had witnessed the terrible and 
moving drama of her overthrow, whose middle age 
had been passed under the dominion of Sparta 
now changed from the deliverer into the despot, 
whose later days had seen the restoration of Athens 
to the headship of a great Confederacy, the rise of 
Epameinondas — a second, though a Theban, Periklea 
for Greece — and his death before his national patriot- 
ism could give a new coherence to the nation, then 
II. 1 
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2 THE ATTIC OMATORS. [Chap. 

the space of hopeless quarrelling and confusion, with 
the voice of Demosthenes heard above it all, but 
heard in vain, till Philip came in and struck his 
blow— surely, it might have been thought, a po- 
litical essayist with such a compass of personal 
experience must be of almost unique value for the 
comparison of period with period. Isokrates in one 
sense disappoints any such hope. For us, he lives 
and thinks and feels almost exclusively in the years 
380 — 338 B.C. By his ideas and aspirations, by 
the whole bent of his character, he is thoroughly 
detached from that order of things under which the 
first part of his long life was passed ; he has carried 
little or nothing of its mind on with him ; it is a 
memory, giving a certain tragic irony to his after- 
life, not a force blending with the new forcea As 
Antiphon breathes the spirit of the elder common- 
wealth, as Andokides is associated with the troubled 
politics of Athens in the second half of the Pelopon- 
nesian War, as Lysias expresses the ordinary eitizen- 
hfe of the restored democracy, so Isokrates is dis- 
tinctively the man of the decadence^an Athenian, 
still more a Greek, of the age of declining in- 
dependence, 

Isokrates was bom in 43G b.c. (01. 86. 1.) — 
five years before the birth of Xenophon^, a native 
of the same deme of Erchia, and seven years before 
the birth of Plato. His father Theodores owned 
slaves skilled in the trade of flute-making, — a 

' Curtius (t, 147, Ward) follows Bergk in assigning the birth of 
Xenophon to AZl B.C. 
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XIL] ISOKRATES.—LIFE. 3 

fact of whicli Comedy, when it attacked Isokratea, 
did not forget to avail itself^, — and was rich enough 
to have been choregus ; his mother 'a name was 
Heduto. He had three brothers, DiomnSstos, Tele- 
sippos and Theodores ; and a sister. The teachers 
of the young Isokrates are variously enumerated. 
One thing is clear, that two contrasted influences 
came to bear upon his early training ; the influence 
of Sokratea and the influence of the sophists. 

The dramatic date of the Phaedros — whatever is Theuvmn 

fifihe 

its actual date— may be placed about 410 B.C., wheug^^^^^. 
Isokrates was twenty-six yeara of age, and when 
Lysias, according to the received account, was forty- 
eight. At the end of the conversation, Sokrates 
suggests that Phaedros should relate it to his friend 



And you — what will you do? Your friend 
ought not to be neglected cither. 

Sokrates. And who is he ? 

Phaedros. The gentle Isokrates. What message vdll 
yoii take to him, Sokrates ? "What are we to call him ? 

Sokr. Isokrates is still young, Phaedros; but I do not 
mind teUing yon what I prophesy of him. 

Phaedros. And what may that be ? 

8oki'. He seems to me to have a genius above the 
oratory of Lysias, and altogether to be tempered of nobler 
elements. And so it would not surprise me if, as years go 
on, he should make all his predecessors seem like children 
in the kind of oratory to which he is now addressing him- 
self; or if — supposing this should not content him. — some 
diviner impulse should lead him to greater things. My dear 
Phaedros, a certain philosophy is inborn in him. This is my 

' Strattis, Alafanta, frag. 1, Meineke, p. 232. 

1—2 
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message, then, from tlic gods of tlic place to my pet Isokratcs 
— and you have your messagi? for your Lyaiaa'. 

This memorable prophecy offers to Isokratcs the 
choice of two . careers ; and the fact that, in Plato's 
sense, he did not eventually rise to the higher career 
only increases the interest of such a testimony. 
The ' philosophy ' of Isokrates — the way in which 
he was affected by Sokrates, and hia relation to the 
Sokratics — must be considered separately. At pre- 
sent we are concerned with the outer facts of liis 
life. It appears, then, from the 1'h.aedros that 
Isokrates was intimate with Sokrates ; and further, 
that there was a time in his earlier life when he 
seemed to Plato capable of rising from the art of 
expression to the highest search for truth. The 
companionship of Sokrates has left a broad mark 
upon his work, in his purpose of bringiug his ' phi- 
losophy' to bear directly on the civic life ; the ' phi- 
losophic ' bent which raised and disappointed the 
hopes of Plato may perhaps be traced in his con- 
stant effort to grasp general conceptions and to 
bring phenomena back to principles. 
!ffl- Nearly all the popular sophists of that day are 
named as teachers of Isokrates^. Prodikos, skilled 
in the distinguishing of synonyms, seems to have 
been esteemed by Sokrates ; and it is probable that 
Isokrates, like Xenophon, was a pupil of both. Pro- 

' P/jfiei:;»-.pp, 278— 279 b, where bj [Plut.], Dioays., Suid., Anon, 

see Dr Thompson's note. Tisiaa is added, no doubt wrongly, 

^ ProrfiSo* is named by [Plut], by [Pint.] Dionya., Snid.; and 

Suidas and the ajion. bic^rapher Suidas gires 'Kpyivot, — corrected 

(in Bind. ed. of laokr. 1825):— by Ruhnken {Hint. Crit. p. 60) 

P»-oi((SforiMby8md.: Tlieramenes into 'kpxtvos (the patriot of 403; 

by[Plut.], Dionjs., Anon,; Goi-'jiat Dera. in Timocr. § 135). 
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XII,] ISOKEATES.—LIFE. 5 

tagoraa may liave helped to form, by grammatical 
studies, a style wMch was afterwards as correct as it 
was free. Theramenes was the master through 
whom Isokrates first knew the art of Gorgias. Of 
all the merely literary influences which reached aorgiat. 
Isokrates, that of Gorgias was by far the strongest. 
Isokrates was not, indeed, a mere imitator. His 
matured style was not only severer but more com- 
pletely artistic than that of Gorgias can ever have 
been. But the first literary inspiration of Isokrates 
came from the great Sicilian rhetorician ; and it is 
another proof of the astonishing natural force, the 
power of impressing and fascinating, which Gorgias 
certainly possessed. It was probably not until about 
390 B.C., after he had begun his professional life at 
Athens, that Isokrates came into personal contact 
with Gorgias. He then visited Gorgias in Thessaly^ ; 
and, in all likelihood, brought back with him the idea 
of the work which occupied him for the next ten 
years, — the Panegyrikos. 

Want of nerve and weakness of voice— defects We ofia^- 
which at Athens, as he says, entailed more than the^*"'^* 
ignominy of disfranchisement^ — kept Isokrates out 
of public life. During the last years of the Pelopon- 
nesian War, — that time so vividly described in the 
MemorahiUa, when it was easier to find money in 



* Orator g 167. I'or tlie resi- belongs to 3S0 b.c. 

denco of Gorgias in Thessaly, ^ Thoso who want ^avi) and 

Isokr. Ant'nl. §§ 155, C — J. G. toX/iq arc dTijior-E/joi tCiv i^fCKin- 

Pfandt, de Isocr, vita el scriptis ran rav bjnunrla : Panath. (sii) 

p. 14, puts the -risit in 01. 97,— § 10. 
3D0— 3S6 ac. The Fantgyrikoi 
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the streets of Athens than a man able and wilUng 
to lend it^, — Isokratea lost all his patrimony^. Then 
came the taking of Athens by Lysander and tlie 
eight months' rule of the Thirty Tyrants — from 
July, 404, to February, 403. In the autumn of 404 
Theramenes was put to death. When he was de- 
nounced by Kritias, and sprang for safety to the 
altar, Isokrates alone, so the story went, dared to 
rise and make an attempt to plead for him. Thera- 
menes begged him to desist ; — death would be bit- 
terer if it was the death of a friend too^. Whatever 
may be the worth of this story, it is likely that 
Isokrates, a young man of promise and a disciple of 
the new culture, should have been an object of 
suspicion to the party of Kritias ; and the proscrip- 
tion of the Art of Words would have been an- 
other motive for leaving Athens in the case of one 
who, having lost his fortune and being unfitted for a 
public career, had now to rely on some kind of lite- 
rary work. 

It can hardly be doubted that it was at this 
time — in the autumn of 404 — that Isokrates left 
Athens for Chios. In that island he opened a 
school of Rhetoric, and had some success. He seems 
to have returned to Athena either just before or just 
after the Athenian democracy waa formally restored 
in September, 40;^*. 

I Xen. Metn. ir. yii. 2. krat«s a pupil of Thei-aaieiics. 

* Jreh'i^. (xv.)§ nil. Compare the story of Isokrates 

^ [Plut.] Vit. Isocr. Tlic story daring to wear mourning for 8u- 

is amplified by the Anonymous krates [Plut], 

Biographer, hut not noticed by ' The date of I.*s sojourn at 

Dionysios, although he makes lao- Chios is a vexed question. 
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Now begins tKe first period of hia regular pro- 
feasional life — that period during whicli lie wrote 
speeches for the law-courts. The six forensic 
speeches which are extant cover a period of about 
ten years. The speech Against Euthynus (xxi) may 
be placed in 403, immediately after the restoration 
of the democracy ; that Against Kailimachos (xvin) 
in 402; the De Bigis (xvi) in 397 or 396; the speech 
Against Lochites (xx) in 394; the Trapezitikos (xvii) 
and Aeginetikos (xix) in the second half of 394 or 
early in 393. 

In his later writings Isokrates nowhere re- ^ 
cognises this phase of his own activity. He speaks ' 
with contempt of those who write for the law-courts, 
and emphatically claims it as his own merit that he 
chose nobler themes^. It may have been partly the 
tone of such passages which emboldened his adopted 



(I) Sauppe, followed by Rauchen- 
stein (Introd. to Select Speeches, 
p. 4), thinks that Isnkr. was at 
Chios from about 393 to 3S8 B.C. 
His argument ia this. Cicero (S>-«t 
§ 48) quotes Aristotle as saying 
that Isokrates Jirst wrote forendc 
speeches, and ajlericards taught 
rhetoric. But his earliest known 
forensic speech, Or. xxi, refers to 
403 B-c. ; the latest (Or. xvii, xix) 
belong to 394 or 393. If, then, 
Aristotle is right, his teaching at 
Ciiios cannot have begun before 
393. 

(2) Sanneg {De Schola Tsoera- 
tea, Halle, 1367) puts the stay at 
Chios in 398—395 B.C.; argning 
that the years 395 — 38S are claim- 
ed for Athens as against Chios by 



the life-chronology of certain of 
I.'s pupils (csp. EunomoB— Philo- 
melos—Androtion : Antid. § 93). 

The important point, in my view, 
is this: — isokrates wrote forensic 
speeches for about ten years from 
403; he began to teach regularly 
at Athens about 392. He may 
have taught for a livelihood at 
Chios in 404—3, but this was an 
accident. It does not represent a 
period of his life-work. Cic Brut. 
% 48 does not apply to it. Surely 
some such strong outward pres- 
sure as the Tyranny makes I.'s 
migration more intelligible. I End 
that A. Kypriancs, ra anapprjra 
roO 'laoKpa-rovs, Athens, 1871 (pp. 
22 — 3) agrees with m& 
' .See especially Pan^'j. fOr. jv| 
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sou Apliareug to asaert that Isokratcs had never 
written a forensic speecli. This statement is de- 
cisively rejected by Dionysios, wlio concludes, on 
the authority of Kephisodoros, the orator's pupil, 
that Isokrates wrote a certain number of such 
speeches, though not nearly so many as Aristotle 
had reported^. The modem hypothesis that Iso- 
krates composed the extant forensic orations merely 
as exercises (/xeXeVai), not for real causes, is another 
attempt to explain his later tone ' . But these later 
utterances merely mean that Isokrates regarded his 
former work for the law-courts as an unworthy ac- 
cident of his early life previous to the beginning 
of his true career. Nowhere, be it observed, does 
he deny that he ever wrote for the courts, or that, 
to use his own phrase, he had been a doll-maker 
before he became a Pheidias^. He only says that 
his choice, his real calling, lay in another direction. 
S92B.C, It was about the year 392 that this choice was 

%l^]^% finally made. He opened a school at Athens near 
S?^^iS^'the Lykeion*; and thenceforth his social function 

§§ 11, 12: Panath. [xii] § II: Cowimentp. liKofe; Kaucljenstcin 

Antid. [xv] §§ 3, 4S— 51, 227— S, Introd. p. 4. 

275. ^ Antid. § 2, atr^tp av emt *fi- 

' Dionjs. Isocr. c. 18. ilav toj' to t^s 'A.6i)vas eSot tpya- 

s Tliisfajpotliesis has been main- odfittoi; 70X^^7 KoXeli' KopoTrXd- 

tMned (e.g.) by (1) Westermaiin $op. 

(in his Biet. <^ Greek Oratory, p. ' Probably between tlie Lykeion 

S2), (2) Benseler, De Hiatu, p. 56 and the Kjnosarges ; see Saniieg. 

BO far as regards On-, svi, xviii de Sckol. Itoer. p. 14; Anon. Biogr. 

SIS, SK. He thinks xvii and xx irpos ™ AvKilif t^ yv/ivairlif. The 

spurious. On the other side, see t:ilk of (he Sopliists about liim in 

Muller HiH. Gr. Lit. n. isa (Do- the Lykdon {Panath. { IS) was 

naJds.) ; Henn de Isocr. rhetore held, then, in his close neighbour- 

(he justly lays stress on Arist.'a hood. 

notiee) ; Starko De Oralt. Forens. 
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was twofold. He was first of all an educator ; next, 
not for liis pupils onlj but tlie whole Greek public, 
he was a political essayist. 

The discourse Against the Sophists is the mani- TheSit- 
festo which he put forth (about 391) at the be- 'tf^^ 
ginning of his professional life, as the speech on the '' '* '" 
Antidosis is the apologia in which about forty years 
later he reviewed it. In this first pamphlet he 
negatively defines his view of culture by protesting 
against three classes of 'sophists'; (1) the Eristics, 
by whom he seems to mean the minor Sokratics — the 
reference to Plato is not certain here, as in the 
Helenae Eiicomium — especially Eukleides and the 
Megarica: (2) the ordinary professors of deliberative 
and forensic speaking, whom he censures chiefly for 
the imposture (oXa^ofcta) of ascribing a boundless and 
infallible efficacy to a technical method ; (3) the 
earlier writers of ' Arts,' of whom he complains, 
as Aristotle complained afterwards, that they con- 
fined themselves to the least worthy, the forensic, 
branch of Rhetoric. 

Here, then, we have hinted the leading ideas jrp„,,;„j 
of the new culture which Isokrates was preparing is^kmeia 
to interpret : (1) it is to be practical. — avoiding 
barren subtleties : (2) it is to be rational — rest- 
ing on the development of the whole intelligence, 
not on technicalities ; (3) it is to be compre- 
hensive — not limited to any single professional 
routine. 

To judge from the ages of the men who were 
his pupils, Isokrates must have been successful from 
the first. The outer history of his school falls into 
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three periods: 1. from 392 to 378 : 2. from 376 to 
351 : a from 350 to 338 B.C. 

From 392 to 378 his pupils were almost ex- 
B.C. clusively Athenian. His own literary activity is 
marked by the Busiris {391 or 390) — in which he 
imdertakes to shew Polykrates, a rhetorician after- 
wards of some repute, how to treat mythical subject- 
matter ; and by the Panegyrihos, which made his 
name known throughout Greece. 
■» In 378 the new Confederation revived for Athens 
at least a shadow of that naval supremacy which 
had been given up just a century before. It was 
probably during the nest two years (378 — 376) 
that Isokrates was the companion and the secretary 
of Timotheos the son of Konon — known to him since 
about 384^, and at this time successfially energetic 
in organising the new League both in the Archi- 
pelago and in the Ionic Sea^. The friendship of 
Isokrates with Evagoras, king of Salamis in Cyprus, 
the friend of Konon and his son, may have begun at 
this time, 
''I Between the years 376 and 351 the school of 
c. Isokrates reached the height of its prosperity and 
fame. His own reputation, and the new rank of 
Athens as the centre of the Naval Confederacy, 
combined to bring him pupils from all parts of 
Greece, from Sicily in the West and from Pontus 
in the East. Some of these pupils stayed three 
years with him, some even four. Meanwhile he was 

1 Pfiindt de Isocr. vit. et scr. kratea. 

p. 16. From [Dem.] tpariKos § 46 = Curtius v. 87 (Ward) ; Samieg 

it appears that Timotheos was de sch. Isoer, p. 10. 
not in early youth a pupil of Iso- 
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writing mucli. In tlie letter To Niholdes (374 e.c.) 
and the discourse, Nikokles, oj- the Cyprians (372 ?), 
he discusses the mutual duties of king and svibjects. 
The letter of advice To Demonikos is of about the 
same date. The Ilelenae Encomium (370) and the 
Evagoras (365) are examples of imaginative and 
of historical panegyric. The Platailcos (373) and the 
Archidamos (366) deal with the contemporary aHairs 
of Boeotia and Lacedaemon; the Areopagitikos (355) 
and the oration On the Peace (355) treat the domes- 
tic and the foreign politics of Athens. The speech 
On the Antidosis (353) reviews the professional life 
of the writer — then eighty-three — and defends the 
ideas to which it had been devoted. 

In the year 351 Maus61o9, dynast of Karia, died; 
and his widow Artemisia proposed in honour of his 
memory a contest of panegyrical eloquence which 
brought a throng of brilliant rhetoricians to Hali- 
kamassos. No competitor (it is said) presented him- 
self who had not been a pupil of Isokrates ; and it 
was certainly a pupil of Isokrates — Theopompos the 
historian — who gained the prize. A tradition that 
this day of glory for the school was a day of pei"sonaI 
defeat for its master may safely be rejected. One 
who had always been deterred by want of nerve 
and of voice from speaking in the Athenian ekklesia 
was not likely, at the age of eighty-five, to ignoi'e 
these defects, for the purpose of competing in a 
foreign city with his own pupils. The Isokrates 
named as a competitor by Suidas was unquestion- 
ably Isokrates of Apollonia*. 
' Suidas {g. vv. 'kniiKKa, 'laoKpir-ris) says that none but pupils of 
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rtJdt/kis '^^® speech On the Ajitidosis (;i53) would have 
a5i^'9ii.c. been a fitting farewell to a long and prosperous 
career. During the last thirteen years of his life 
(351 — 338) the foremost interest of Isokrates cannot 
have been in his work as a teacher. Philip of 
Macedon was coming to his full power ; and in the 
Phili^pos (346) Isokrates already hails the destined 
restorer of Greece. But to the end of his life Iso- 
krates continued to teach. The Panatlieuaikos was 
begun in 342. It was about half-finished when 
he was attacked by a disease against which — when he 
finished the discourse in 339— he had been fighting 
for three years^. But he was still working hard 
every day. He speaks of himself, in another place-, 
as revising it with some young pupils, He was then 
ninety-seven. 
« "sT "{ "^^^ importance of his school for Athens and for 
Greece can best be judged from the series of men 
whom it helped to form. Hermippos of Smyrna 
wrote a book on the 'Disciples of Isokrates';" and 
the monograph of a modern scholar has brought 
her forty-one of these*. In the speech On the 



Isokrates entered, and mentions kratcs leemise lie Iiad beaten him 

'Isokrates' as a competitor. Tay- was probably founded on this. 

lor {Lectt. Lys. in. p. 233), Ruhn- Sanneg thinks that tlie Athenian 

ken (_Hcgt Crit. p. 85) and Clinton wrote an oration which the Apol- 

{F. B. sub anno 352) understand loniate spoke; an ingenious but 

the Athenian orator. So also surely an improbable compromise. 

[Plat.] rit. Isocr. ' Panath. [xu] § 267. 

Photios cod. 176 qnotea Theo- ^ lb. g 200. 

pompos as speitking slightingly ' Athen. siii. p. 592 D. 

of his master Isokrates; and ^ ITie excellent and exhaustive 

Porphyry's statement {ap. Euseb. essay of Sanneg, De Scliola Iso- 

Praecept. Evang. s. 3. p. 464 c) cratea (pp. 60 : Halle, 1867), has 

that Theopompos scorned Iso- already been more than once cited. 
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Antidosis it is part of the imaginary aeciiser'a in- 
dictment that the pupils of Isokrates have been 
not only private persons but statesmen, generals, 
kings^. Cicero describes the school of Isokrates 
as that in which the eloquence of all Greece was 
trained and perfected^. Its disciples were the fore- 
most speakers or writers of their time— bnlliant, as 
he says elsewhere, 'either in battle or in pageant',^ 
According to Dionysios, Isokrates was the most 
illustrious teacher of his day ; he educated the best 
youths of his own city and of all Greece — distin- 
guished, some as politicians, some as advocates, some 
as historians ; and made his school the true image 
of Athens*. Amone the statesmen are Timotheos, sepresm- 
the orator Le6damas of Achamae, Lykurgos andj^^^ 
Hypereides. Among the philosophers or rhetoricians 
are Isaeos, Isokrates of ApoUonla, successor of his 
master in the school, and Speusippos, successor of his 
uncle Plato in the Academy. History is represented 
by Ephoros and Theopompos. 

But it was not only or most directly through ^"^ '>!«»■ 
the statesmen, speakers and ^vriters whom heS^f 
trained that Isokrates was related to the public 
interests of his day. His own political writings, 
read throughout Greece, gave him greater influence 
upon popular opinion than belonged to any other 
literary man of the time ; and he used this influence 
principally to enforce one idea. 



' Antid. \ 5. 


* Dionys. Isoer. 


" Brut.ZI: Orator % 40. 


Vai<i,V JTOX-Efflt fJno, 


= Do Oral. ii. § 94, partim in 


iouroC axoXiiv. 


ompa, partim in acie iUustres. 
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The fourth century B.C. is filled with, the feverish 
of the Greek States for two objects, one 
' of which was no sooner partly gained than it seemed 
to conflict with the other ;— the unity of Greece, 
and the freedom of the individual Greek state. 
Athens Is the centre of this struggle, Tlie senti- 
ment of Greek unity created by the Persian Wars 
revived after the exhausting struggle of the Pelo- 
ponnesian War. For the next twenty years, how- 
ever, it was kept down by the oppressive dominion 
of Sparta. In 378 it received a partial expression 
in the new Naval Confederacy of which Athens was 
the head, just as, in 478, it had been more com- 
pletely expressed by the Confederacy of Delos. 
But the second hegemony, like the first, gradually 
passed into an empire irksome to the allies. At the 
end of twenty years it was broken up by the Social 
War. Unity was overthrown in favour of freedom. 
Two speeches of Isokrates mark the two crises . 
The Pane- /Yhe Panegyrikos (381) is a caU to the unity partly 
xeahsed just afterwards : the speech On the Peace 
(355) foreshadows the victory soon to be gained by 
the rival principle of separate autonomy-'. 

Under this struggle, as the cause of its feverish- 
ness and its futility, lay the mortal disease which 
had already stricken Greek civilisation. From the 
close of the colonizing period that civihsation had 
been almost stationary ; for it was not so highly 

' The general relation of Iso- (Heidelberg, 1S62). In his intro- 

kratcs to the Greek and Athenian duction (pp. y. ti) he has brought 

politicB of Mb day is well sketched out this contrasted eignificance of 

in Oncken's Isokratet und Athen thePnnepyn'Aos andtho7)*i'««. 



gyrikos and 
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or 80 flexibly organized that it could go on de- 
veloping itself greatly on a limited area or continue 
to advance otherwise than by self-diffusion^. And 
now the arrest of development had given place to 
the beginning of dissolution. The process of this 
dissolution might be defined as the gradual divorce 
of Society from the State. In the normal Greek 
conception Society and the State were one. The 
man had no existence apart from the citizen ; 
morality was inseparable from civic virtue^. But 
meanwhile new intellectual and moral needs had 
come into being, to which the limited elasticity of 
the state-hfe could no longer respond ; and on the 
other hand Greek democracy had passed the point 
up to which, organized as it was, it was capable of 
a healthy growth. The individual had begun to 
draw more and more away from the State. Instead 
of the citizen's duty being the standard of spiritual 
life, the needs of individual development became 
the measure of what could reasonably be expected 
from the citizen. The most striking proof of this 
is the decay — -almost the disappearance^ — of a virtue 
which has its root in the idea of the State— rea- 
diness for personal self-sacrifiee. Active love of 
one's own city — ^the central instinct of healthy 



' The edition of the Orations of I ahall have occasion to refer again. 

Demosthenes and Aeschines On See § 3, 'Arrest of the Material 

(Aa Croicn, by Mr G. A. Simooi Development of Greece.' 

and Mr W. H. Simcos (Oxford, ' Onckeii {Tsokr. u. Athen, p. 

1872) contains an escollent Essay 2) points out how, — even when 

by Mr G. A. Simcos, On tlte Prac- society was most overpowering 

tical Polities qf the Age qf Demo- and breaking up the State,— the 

tthimet (pp. iKvii— xcii), to which (A*i>ry of this identity was kept up. 
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Greek life — begins to merge in contemplative citi- 
zenship of the worlds 

At Athens this cosmopolitanism at least assumed 
its noblest form. It was there that the distinction 
between Greek and barbarian had taken its finest 
edge ; and it was there that the first movement was 
made towards effacing it. The old Greek com- 
munal feeling, now no longer in sympathy with the 
State, found its new seat in the schools of the 
philosophers, in a repubhe of the cultivated and 
the thoughtful. They formed a polity apart, of 
which the franchise was possible for aU. who could 
prove kinship with the Hellenic sphit. Isokrates 
was the prophet, as Epameinondas and Timotheos 
were the practical exponents, of this new and more 
comprehensive Hellenism which is not of the blood 
but of the aoul. 'Athens,' he says, 'has so distanced 
the rest of the world in power of thought and 
speech that her disciples have become the teachers 
of all other men. She has brought it to pass that 
the name of Greek should be thought no longer a 
matter of race but a matter of intelligence ; and 
should be given to the participators in our culture 
rather than to the sharers of our common origin^.' 

But it was not only in this ideal sense that the 
sympathies of Isokrates were panhellenie : he was 
animated by a practical patriotism for the whole of 
Greece, a patriotism which was vividly affected by 
the miseries of the time and which burned with 



' See especially Curtiua, v. IIG and 204 (Ward). 
' Paneg'jr. § 50. 
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the hope of relieving tliem. The special evils spi'ing- Thetun 
ing from the general condition of Greece were '«'"«'>■< 
mainly three. First ; — after the Peloponnesian War 
the wealth of the community had cetised to grow, 
as population had ceased to grow about fifty yeara 
sooner. The rich went on accumulating ; the pooi', 
having no means of enriching themselves by enter- 
prise, were for the most part occupied in watching 
for some chance of snatching from the rich a larger 
fraction of the stationary total. Secondly, the Greek 
desire of pei^onal distinction was manifesting itself— 
since the breach between Society and the State — as 
the egotism of unprincipled ambition. Hence the 
traitors and reprobates who, as Demosthenes says, 
were positively admired^. Thirdly, swarms of ' men 
without cities,' paupers, politit^l exiles, malefactors, 
were for ever moving over the face of Greece, ready 
to take military service with any one who would 
pay them. In 401 Cyrus had found it difficult to 
raise ten thousand mercenaries from all Greece. In 
338 ten thousand mercenaries formed a single con- 
tingent at Chaeroneia^. In his Letter to Archi- 
damos, laokrates draws a fearful picture of the 
misery caused by these roving desperadoes, ' who 
speak our language, but in character are barbarians. 
They slay, they banish, they plunder ; children ai-e 
oxitraged ; women, whom none but kinsmen had 
ever seen even veiled, are stripped before all eyes^.' 



")& Fah. Legat. § 565, oi!;^ ^yovvro. 

apylCo<rro Ij KoXdffii' iJ^iWv * Cp. MrG. A. Simoos's Essay 

toSto jToioivrai, iW ikf- cited iibove, § 4, pp.lsxiii— IxxxiH. 

>v, e'f^Xou", ET.'uuiw. <1vRont ' J^p. I^-. 5 10. 
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How were tliese evils to be cured 1 By inducing 
tlie Greeks to lay aside their quarrels witli each 
»™on"'o/"" other, and to unite in some common cause. And 
Isokrates conceived that there was but one cause 
■which could so unite them — war against Persia. 

He was not the first advocate of this idea. 
Gorglas had long ago proclaimed it in his speech 
at Olympia. Lysias had eloquently urged it at the 
same festival in 388''. Isokrates set it forth with 
all the power and finish of consummate art, in his 
Panegyrikos; a work wliich he had probably con- 
ceived during his visit to Gorgias in Thessaly. It 
is said to have occupied him ten years^, and was 
published in 380 B.C., probably at the time of the 
f"?e^iV Olympian festival in the autumn ; though it is un- 
i^fl"*"" likely that it was actually spoken. He calls upon 
Sparta. Athens and Sparta to forego their jealousies, and 
to take the joint leadership of an expedition to Asia, 
The appeal faUed. Isokrates ceased to hope that 
either of the foremost States, as such, would lead 
forth the united Greeks to the East. But for thirty- 
four years he persevered in the endeavour to find 
some man who would lead them. 
jasimnf Jason of Pherae was master of Thessaly from 

374 to 370, — a man of gx'eat ability and great am- 
bitiozi^; he had talked of a war with- Persia, and 



• ' ove, vol. I. p. 203. Plutarch, Iq the De Gloria Atfie- 

^ Qiiint, X. 4 5 4; auctor wtji'i mensium {Moral -p. SaH e) caXh it 

v^oof c i (S|)eiigiil M/l Gr. i. rlieloHcatly 'almost thi-ee oljm- 

294), Ol fisi' (clio Lacedaemonians) piads' fiiKpoS Tpeis oXu/in-ioSor 

TpianoiTa ertiTi Me(roi(i'7i' vapeXa- aviikaiucv Xva fpa-^S rov navijyvpi,- 

00V, 6 Se (Isokrates) riv ituvr/yvpi' KovXoyoir. 

Koii iv iiovois hiKa avvtra^aTo. ■* l''k)r the ability and the plans of 
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had gained popularity thereby. He was the pupil of 
Gorgias and the friend of Isokrates. If the latter 
did not directly appeal to him he must certainly for 
a time have hoped in him. Jason was assassinated 
in 370. It was then, probably, that Isokrates turned 
his eyes on Dionysios I., tyrant of Syracuse. T\i.ema^y,im 
fragment of the extant letter to Dionysios is only 
prefatory; it appears to have been written in 368 
E.C. and encourages Dionysios with the prospect of 
Athenian support; elsewhere he takes credit for hav- 
ing spoken boldly^. Dionysios died in 367. Archi- ^^a^j»- 
damos III., who succeeded his father Agesilaos as a 
king of Sparta in 361, nest attracted the hopes of 
Isokrates. The letter to Archidamos belongs pro- 
bably to 356 B.C. It urges him to undertake a task to 
which his father Agesilaos was devoted, and in which 
he failed only because he tried to do two things at 
once — to make war on the Great King and to restore 
his political friends to their cities^. But meanwhile 
Philip of Macedon had become strong. After a fitful Phiup. 
war of ten years, peace was made between Philip 
and Athens in March, 346. The letter or pamphlet 
which bears his name was addressed to him by 
Isokrates about April in 346. Phihp is summoned 
as a Greek and a descendant of Herakles to levy 
war against Asia. Either he will conquer Persia, 
or at least he will detach from it all that lies west- 



Jason, Grote X. SfiG (ch, 78): Car- vi. % 1. 

tiua IT. 443. Isokrates notices • Philippos % SI. As to tlie 

Jason's talk of going to Asia in Letter itself {Ep. i.) see belnw. 

the Philippos (Or. rv.) § 119; '' Ep.ix.^lX 

tlieir personal frietidsliip in Ep. 
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ward of a line di-awn from Cillc'ia to Sinopc. In 
either case lie will free the Asiatic Greeks and make 
new settlements for the Greeks who are now home- 
less. Seven years later — in 339 — Isokrates remon- 
strates with Phihp for recklesaly exposing his life 
in frays with barbarians wliich only delay his real 
task^. In the Third Letter — of which the genuine- 
ness, though not unquestioned, is hardly questionable 
— he rejoices, a few days before hig death, that he 
has lived to see part of his hopes fulfilled by the 
battle of Chaeroneia. 

In the conventional view tliis is enough. Iso- 
krates is condemned. He has bhndly abetted, to 
the last moment, the destined enslaver of Greece, 
even if he has not congratulated him on success. It 
may be worth while, however, to consider these two 
questions ; — first — what was the abstract woitli of 
this ruling idea of Isokrates — war with Persia % 
Secondly — how far is he to be held the dupe, or, 
if not the dupe, the unpardonable accomplice of 
Philip ? 
iTflriDirt Isokrates believed that the first necessity of the 

X'iif"' "'^ day was to heal the strife of Greeks witli Greeks 
"^"' by enlisting all Greeks in one cause. This was 
undoubtedly true. He believed tliat such a cause 
would be furnished by an aggressive war on Persia. 
Here he was probably mistaken. The state-life of the 
separate cities, and consequently their capacity for 
acting, as cities, with each other, was so thoroughly 
undermined that they could be united by nothing 



'£/..! 
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but an evident and immment danger. Now Persia 
did not represent sucIl a danger. On the con- 
trary, the Great King influenced Greek affairs, in 
so far as he did so, through Greece itself. Union 
might have been had for a war of defence. Union 
was not to be had for a war of aggression. Demo- 
sthenes saw the truth, when speaking in 354 of war 
with Persia, and of the proposal to anticipate the 
rumoured preparations of Artaserxes Ochus by a 
bold initiative, he said — ' Do not talk of calling the 
Greeks together xvhen they will not listen to you.''^ 
The special results wliich Isokrates expected obvi- 
ously do not affect the merit of his scheme as a 
remedy in the first instance for disunion ; and it is 
of secondary importance that here he was partly 
wrong. He expected three mam results ;— (1) the 
liberation from Persia of the Asiatic Greeks ; (2) the 
drafting of the dangerous classes into new Asiatic 
settlements; (3) a certain influx, of wealth into 
Greece Proper. Now when a Greek expedition a.- 
gainst Persia really took place, the chief result cor- 
responded to the second of the hopes of Isokrates — ■ 
only it was on a much grander scale. The new 
settlements were made ; but then all Hellenism 
moved eastward ; Pergamus, Antioch, Alexandria 
became the Athens, Thebes, Sparta, of the future^. 

But next — how far was Isokrates deceived hy s^i^uiunt 
Philip ? Or is he to be called false to Athens or Jjjjf * 
Greece ? 

3 had despaired of Athens and of Greece 

ipiii. (Or. XIV.) ' Cp. Mv G. A. Sitncox's Easay 
(quoted above) pp. lixiii and sci. 
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unless some strong State or some strong man could 
unite tlie discordant cities, by tlae spell of a national 
enthusiasm, under a leadership which must be mili- 
tary. He pictured this man as another Agamemnon. 
There had been a time when his hope was that 
Greece should be saved by Athens. He could hope 
that no longer. The best type of the individual 
State had been found wanting. He turned from 
the ambition, though not from the patriotism, of an 
Athenian to the ambition of a Greek; he looked for 
the deliverance of Greece by all the Greeks, united 
under one who could command them. 
T'.nAsMyif The whole thought of that age was setting in 
Ko^v the same general direction. Nothing is more charac- 
teristic of it than the new tendency in favour of 
monarchy. In the dialogue, attributed to Xenophon, 
between Hieron of Syracuse and Simonides, the 
despot fails to convince the poet that the estate 
of the absolute ruler is not enviable or that he 
may not be a public benefactor^. So far as 
a speculative thinker may be supposed likely to 
be influenced, in the way of attraction as well as 
of repulsion, by the actual political tone around 
him, Plato is a witness to this bent^. Where 
Aristotle is describing that unique combination of 
gifts which belongs to the Greek race — warlike, 
like the continental Europeans, but of gi-eater sub- 
tlety, keen, like the Asiatics, but with a higher 

^ See especially the summary of connexion with this tendency of 

his oivn view giyen by Simonidea the ag-e, points out what was 

at the end, Xen. Hier. c. II. monarchical in his spirit (t, 209, 

' Curtius, speaking- of Plato in Ward). 
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spirit — here, he saya, is a race, which, if brought 
under one polity, might rale the world^. It was 
under the presidency of Macedonia that Aristotle 
foresaw a possible renewal and a larger future for the 
outworn life of the Greek republics. He is said to 
have advised Alexander to treat the Greeks in the 
spirit of a leader (iJyefioi'tKws), and the barbarians 
in the spirit of a master (Seo-irorttcw?) ^. The same 
kind of leadership which in old times had been 
exercised by Argos, by Athens, by Sparta, or by 
Thebes, was now to he vested in the person of 
a Macedonian King. There is nothing to show 
whether Aristotle had considered any probable dif- 
ference between the old hegemony of a city and the 
new hegemony of a strong dynasty except the 
obvious difference that the latter was likely to be 
steadier. But in one sense, at all events, his dream 
of a boundless sway for the Greek race, when 
' brought under one polity,' came to pass. It has 
been too much the custom to speak of Chaeroneia 
as if it were something by which Grecian history 
was brought to an abrupt end. A crushing blow to 
the spiiit of political freedom in the old Greek sense 
Chaeroneia indeed was. But it was also the he- 
ginning of a new life to replace the life so hopelessly 
decayed — of that new empire for Greek thought and 

' Arist Polit. Tii. 7, TO T&v 'EX- doine. Ce fut Alexandre qui 

XijKftft ycvoi — Svvaufvov S-pxi^iv jrai^ reussit enfln si reunir la Greoe en 

Tav, liios Tuyxamv waTiirtias, Ea- un seul fitat; et ce fut Ik, en quel- 

ton ad loc. quotes St Hilaire ; — que sort, la condition pi-6alable de 

' Cetto pensee d'Aristote a sans sa grande esp^dition.' 

doute quelque rapport aux entre- ' Phit Ale.v, Virt. i. vi. 
prises politiques des rois de Mac6- 
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Greek art which opened in Macedonian times, an 
empire which made Greece to Asia and Europe what 
Athena had been to Greece, and by which Aristotle's 
prophecy was at last fulfilled in the world-wide and 
immortal dominion of \\'hLch he was himself a 
founder-', 
' laokrates held with Aristotle that tlie first cou- 
f dition of greatness for Greece was Linlty. Seeing 
that the old civic life was thoroughly conaipted, he 
did not believe that this unity could be attained 
under the hegemony of a State. But he believed 
that it could be attained under the hegemony of a 
chief who should draw together the sympathies of 
all the States. The difference between the view of 
Aristotle and the view of Isokrates seems to have 
been this. Aristotle conceived such a personal hege- 
mony as political and permanent, without perhaps 
having formed to himself a definite idea of the 
manner in "wliich it would affect the individual city. 
Isokrates conceived it as primarily military, and as 
assumed for the special purpose of an expedition to 
Asia. Absorbed in this scheme, and believing in it 
as a cure for all evils, he does not seem to have 
contemplated the probable permanency of such a 
leadership. But if he had been told that such 
permanency was a condition of the enterprise, he 
would iinquestionably have consented. Only he 
would have insisted, as Aristotle did, on the dis- 
tinction between leader and master. Isokrates idea- 
lized his Agamemnon of Pella ; he could not read 

' On Aristotle's presentiment Atheii, pp. 3S f. ; Cui'tius v. Hi- 
lar Greece, sec Oiicken Iso!;i; u. (Ward). 
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Philip's mind. Had he been able to read it, how- 
ever, what would have grieved him would not have 
Iseen the idea of an established Macedonian hege- 
mony, but the discovery that Philip desired this 
more for its own sake than for the sake of the 
expedition to Asia. On the other hand, assuredly 
Greece and Athens had no more loyal citizen than 
Isokrates, no one prouder of their gloiies, no one to 
whom their welfare was dearer; and, hefore he is 
judged, let it be remembered that his notion of the 
largest good possible for them differed only by lesser 
clearness from that of the greatest thinker in practical 
politics who then lived ■^, 

The first concern of Isokrates was with Greece, nokrata 
But two of his speeches relate specially to Athens ; 
the De Pace to hor foreign policy, the Arcojjcigitikos 
to home affairs. 

The root of aU the troubles which beset Athenian yow^ti 
action abroad was this, that few citizens performed -*'''™- 
military service. Campaigns were longer than they 
used to he ; war had become a profession in which 
amateurs were at a disadvantage ; and the spirit of 
sacrifice for the State was extinct. A General, re- 
presenting the city, commanded mercenaries. When 
things went wrong, the citizens at home avenged 
themselves directly on their representative. Hence 
the standing strife between the orators and the 

' Nicbulir, it is well known, pro- by a Roman standard. He is al- 

noiuioea Isokrates 'an utterly bad ways thinking of liim as the man 

citizen' {Lectarea on Anc. Hist, viho hi^d deepaired of Ike repaUie. 

II. 335). It is curious to see He does not stop to ask what wag 

how Kiebnhr ia, alt through, yet the republic for an Athenian of 

half unconsciously, trying Isokrates that time. 
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Generals. On the other hand, the General could 
keep his mercenaries together only by payment. He 
was obliged to turn the war, now and then, to some 
luci-ative quarter. Burdened with this necessity, he 
could neither obey definite orders from home nor 
form any large plan for himself His situation forced 
him to become more and more independent of the 
other States. It was natural that he should often 
form connexions with foreign princes on his own 
account. Timotheos was in alliance with Jason 
of Pherae, with Alketas the Molossian and with 
Amyntas of Macedonia. He is said to have received 
the towns of Sestos and Krith6t6 as a gift from 
Ariobarzanes. Iphikrates was the ally of Kotys, 
whose sister he married and from whom he received 
the town of Drys in Thrace. Charidemos was the 
ally and brother-in-law of Kersobleptes ; Chares was 
in alliance with Aitabazos and had his residence at 
Sigeion; Chabrias did almost as he pleased in 
Egypt^. Home affairs were in no better condition. 
Pohfcica had ceased to have a living interest for the 
best men; such men held aloof; while in the ek- 
klesia ' one went and another came, and there was 
no one to care for the common good^.' There was 
an active and intelligent public opinion, but it had 
no organised or effective expression ; there were 
chques but there were no parties. While the 
higher aspects of the festivals were vanishing, the 
Theorikon, or money given by the Treasury to 
the citizens to pay for their places at the theatre — 

■ Ciirtins V. 123 f. (Ward). 6tv, i S' aTr^XBiv, /lAa S' oiiiv'i 

» Dem. de F. L. § 136, o ^ip ^\. rav xoivZv. 
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already doubled and trebled aince the time of 
Perikles— liad become the most important item 
of the budget. It must never be forgotten that the 
The6ric fund meant essentially a provision for public 
worship and only accidentally a provision for public 
amusement. When Eubulos took office as Treasurer 
in 354, he brought in a law making it capital to 
propose any diversion of the The6rikon to other pur- 
poses. It was the sacred character of the fund which 
made it possible for him to do this and so hard for 
Demosthenes to get it undone^. On the other hand, 
in a religion which identified worship with festivity 
the merely festal spirit was sure to prevail more 
and more over the devotional as the general tone 
of the community became lower. The policy of 
Eubulos found favour with the people mainly be- 
cause it provided them with shows. This was the 
true significance of the phrase used by DemMes 
when he called the Thedrikon the ' cement of the 
democracy^.' Eubulos was further supported by 
that party of commercial interests which the Essay 
'On the Revenues of Athens' — ascribed, but no 
doubt wrongly, to Xenophon^^represents with an 

1 Curtius (y. 136, Ward) seems than 01. 96. 2, i.e. 355 B.C.) aee 

to put too much out of aiglit the Curtius v. 174 (Ward). Oncken 

religioiis character of the Theoric (Isokr. und Alhm) points out 

fund, which has been so clearly set that the leading idea of the Esaaj 

forth by Groto ; and to bear rather On the Remnues is the same as 

hardly on Eubulos, that of the De Face of Isokratea, 

' Plni Moral, p. 101 1 b, (or iXiyi He contrasts with both the words 

Aqfioei)?, KiiWav ovofia^^v ra 6ea- of Demosthenes {De Cor. % 89) — 

piKa riji Bij/ioKparias. (Sauppe, Or. t^s (lp<ivijs riii oVToi Kara r^f jrorpi- 

Att. II. 316.) Sot rripoiiriv oi jpijcrroi eVi rals: 

^ On the Ilepi irpoiro&av (later piWovirats rXwiatv. 
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socmiLi/i. almost grotesque candour. The social life wliicli 
this political life implies liai"dly needs to be de- 
scribed. Oa the one liand there was an intellectual 
■world apai't; on the other, there v/as tha people, 
consoled for what was unsatisfactory abroad and 
at home by a certain provincial joviality. Philip is 
said to have offered the sum of a talent for a 
report of the proceedings at the meetings of an 
Athenian club called the Sixty who dined together 
at the Herakleion^. 
7soiT(Ke> on Such was the Athens to which Isokrates had 
poiiri/. ^Q address his counsels. The Speech On the Peace 
was written probably in 355, just before the con- 
clusion of the treaty which closed the Social War 
and broke up the Naval Confederacy of 378. Athens 
is urged to resign the dream of supremacy, and to 
treat allies as friends, not slaves. In his fervour 
the orator personifies that Empire which, like a false 
mistress, has allured and betrayed the two foremost 
Kepublica of Greece. ' Is she not worthy to be 
hated ?'^ Let Athens turn from her and prize, next 
to the favour of the gods, the esteem of Greece. 
It is substantially the policy of Eubulos which is 
advocated ; but it is advocated on higher grounds 
than those of the holiday-makers or the mcrcliants. 
Isokrates held that hegemony passes into empire, 
and that empire begets an insolence which at last 



' The Sixty seem to have had raXni'Tiii', IJ iyyparpiiiiti/m to 71- 

i corporate reputation as wits. Xoia wijiTroio-m avrii, (Atlien. xi¥. 

■ocraun, 6" airav &6^a i^s pa- 615 B.) 

hy.iai fV'"''''' "*^ '"'' *A"r7ro'(- ^ De Pace [Or. vin] g 105. Cf. 

iKoiaavra rhv MaKiSoi'a irf>^oi g§ I.'IS— 5. 
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ruins the imperial State. The experience of Athens 
and of Sparta bore him out : and, as he conceived 
the interests of Greece, there was nothing to be 
gained by Athens striving at all hazards to keep the 
League together. The AreojxigitiJcos (also 355 B.C.) 
supplements the De Pace with his view of -wh&t uokratti o 
is wanted in home politics and in private life. ' We '*'^- 
sit in the taverns abusing the state of affairs ; we 
saj that never under a democracy were we worse 
governed ; yet in practice and in our policy we 
prefer this to the democracy handed down by our 
fathers.'^ His ideal is the elder democracy of Solon 
and Kleisthenes. Under it, citizens were not to 
be seen casting lots for their daily bread outside 
the law courts, while they paid mercenaries to fight 
their battles — nor choregi, splendid in golden robes, 
who were destined to shiver through the winter 
in rags^. Let us return to the elder democracy of 
Solon and Kleisthenes, when equality meant honour 
where honour is due, and magistrates were not 
chosen by lot. Above all, let us restore to the 
Areiopagos its control over the education of the young 
and its general censorship of morals. When habits 
of industry are enforced, there will be no more 
pauperism ; and when public men are forced to be 
respectable, the affairs of the city will go on well. 
Isokrates was certainly right in holding that a great 
need of the day was a sense of shame ; though he 
was probably mistalien in thinking that the vices 
of a society such as that of the new Athens were 
within the reach of a censorfihip. To govern Athens 
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by the Areiopagoa would indeed have been like 
governing Greece by tbe Araphictyonic Council'. 
''<ff The private life of Isokrates was too evenly 
prosperous to have a history. He is said to have 
taught his Athenian pupUs gratis, and to have taken 
fees only fi'om foreigners^. However this may be, 
the wealth derived from his school appears to have 
excited the envy of his rivals ; and he says that they 
exaggerated it^. He was one of the 1200 richest 
citizens* who, after the financial reform of 378 B.C., 
formed the twenty unions (or 'symmories ') for the 
assessment of the war-tax ; he had thrice been 
trierarch ; and had besides discharged other public 
services in a liberal manner. On marrying Plathanfi, 
the widow of Hippias of Elis, he adopted Aphareus, 
one of her three sons, — afterwards a rhetorician 
and a tragic poet of some mark. It was a some- 
what rare distinction for an eminent Athenian to 
have had only one lawsuit^; and in this — a challenge 

' Simcos, p. Ixxsi. of foreigners. 

' Anon. Biogr. ikanQavi Si xp^- See, on tlie other hand, Deui. 

fiara noiiiroXka vJripTrjcSidatTKdKios, irpos AaKpiToi' (Or. xxxv). I,a- 

irapa pev Tav ■ao\iTav ou&iv, kritOS liad been ft ptipU of Iso- 

iBi7jrcp yepas tovto kqtotc krates (§ 15) — .and, says the 

Xfflp t;, jrarpiSi, Trapa hi Tav ^i- X'^""" Vxf"'' Sr ^'S'^" ™ ^'S«- 

vav ;(aiar bpaxpis. KjpriailOS iTKaXm {% 42). Cf. tb. § 40, ft Tit 

(oVoppjjTQ To€ 'liroKp. p. 30) takea jSouXtrai (TO^htt^c elvai koX 'Iuo- 

this statement as literally true, Kftam apyvpior dm\iaKttv. It is 

and refers, in support of it, to the conceivable, of course, that there 

lai^age of Isokr. himself in An- should have been an earlier and a 

tid. §5 39, 146, 164. These pas- later period of his practice in tliis 

sages saj merely (1) that Isokr. respect. 

did not live, like the forensic rlie- ' Aniid. §? 155 f. 

toricians, on the lawsuits of his ' ib. § 145. 

feUow-citizens ; and (2) that his ^ Astothemiatakeofthepseudo- 

wcalth came chiefiy from the gifts Plutarch in saying that Isokr. was 
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to take the trierarchy, or exchange properties, offered 
to hira in 345 by one Megakleides — laokrates, who 
was ill at the time, was represented in court hy 
Aphareus. The verdict aeems to have gone against 
him^. 

In 338 B.C. Isukrates was in his 98th year; YnnBudanh. 
health, which had been strong throughout his long 
life, had broken down under an illness which had 
attacked him three years before. According to the ^^^Sr 
usual account, he was in the palaestra of Hippokrates S!i^«. 
when he heard the news of Chaeroneia. He re- 
peated three verses from Euripides — verses com- 
memorating three aliens who had been conquerors 
of Greeks — Danaos, — Pelops, — Kadmos ^ ; and four 
days afterwards, on the burial-day of those who 
fell at Chaeroneia, he died of voluntary starvation. 
This dramatic picture of a violent disenchantment 
and a mortal despair — a picture consecrated by 
tradition and by poetry — is hard to reconcile with 
the repeated testimony of Isokrates himself to his 
own views and hopes. There is no good reason 
for doubting the genuineness of his Third Letter 
— a Letter which was evidently written just after 
Chaeroneia, and which ends with these words : — 
' For this only do I thank old age, that of those 



twice challenged to an antidosis, c}ielaos:—'Sa.\XQ^ frag. Trag. p. 

see below, iutrod. to Or. xv. 3*0) 

s Bach the first line of a drama TCurav /loXw. {IpMg. in Taur. 

a fact which adds some point to v, 1.) 

the story:— (3) T.i&iivtiv ttot' airrv KiSfios 

(0 Aonuot il jTtmJKoiTo evyaTt- ex'ktirwp. {v.lofth.c\os,iPhrixot:^ 

p<ip TTQT^p. (v. 1 of the lost Ar- Xauck p. 493.) 
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earlj aspirations which I sought to express in my 
Panegynkos and in my Address to yo\:, I see part 
already coming to pass by your agency, and the 
rest, I hope, soon to come'''. That is to say, there 
was now an estabUshed leader for Greece ; and there 
would soon be a war with Persia. Suppose, how- 
ever, that the Third Letter is spurious. Still, how 
is the motive of the suicide to be explained ? Un- 
doubtedly Isokrates regretted the struggle between 
Athens and Philip ; it had been brought on by a 
policy which he disapproved. But the result of 
the struggle was that the idea of liis life — the idea 
on which depended, as he thought, the welfare of 
Athens and of Greece — had become practicable. 
Isokrates cannot have destroyed himself because 
Philip had won. The conduct of Philip to Athens 
after Chaeroneia was studiously temperate a.nd 
conciliatory; there was nothing in it to esti-ange 
Isokrates from his ideal Panhellenic chief, who, 
having strack one necessary blow, was now bent on 
healing the discords of Greece. It is more conceiv- 
able that Isokrates should have destroyed himself 
because he saw Athens still resolved to resist, and 
because he dreaded the con3ict, when Philip should 
be at the walls, between his duty to Athens and 
his duty to Greece. If the tradition of the suicide 
is considered too strong to be set aside, this seems 
the most reasonable account of it^. 



' Ep.m.StG. Vil. SopMd. iAl.i: (iyi^cyaxiiV, 

' The authorities for tUe story Maxpojiiot % 23 1 (5) [Pint] Vil. 

of tlie suicide are (1) DioDjB. /bocj". Isocr. § 14 : (G) Anon, liiogr. 

1 : ;2 CiUiti. L. IS. S : (3) Hiilostr. (Dind/s T?oor, p. xt[\ 
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Isokrates was buried on a piece of rising ground 
near the Kynosarges, — a sanctuary of Herakles, 
with a gymnasium, juat outside the Diomeian Gate 
on the east side of Athens^. The tombs of his 
kindred were there, — covered once by six tablets 
of stone, which had disappeared, however, before 
the Plutarcliic Life was written. On the tomb 
of Isokrates himself was a column about forty-five 
feet high, crowned with the image of a siren, — 
a symbol of winning eloquence in which only a 
thoroughly modem ingenuity could discover an 
unconscious irony. Near this column was a pictorial 
stone tablet representing Isokrates with his teachers 
and with some of the poets. It is significant that 
Gorgias, looking at an astrological sphere, was the 



Tlie story lias been esaniinecl by 
Blftss ID the Rh^inisches Museuin 
forl665, pp. 109— IIG. Apliareus, 
the adopted son of Isoknttcs, had 
written some forensic speeches as 
well as tragedies— and had ap- 
peared for his father in the law- 
suit brought by Megakleides, 
[Plat.] : Wonys. Tsoer. c. 18. Blass 
suggests that the suicide mij have 
been a fiction to which Vphareus 
first gave currency in a forensic 
speech, and which friends dihgentiv 
spread, in order to redeem the 
name of Isokrates from imputa 
tions of disloyalty to Athens 

Blass points out that the Third 
Letter is too moderate in tone for 
any but the most skilful of forgers 
— supposing him to have had a 
hostile motive ; and, except a hos- 
tile motive, there could have been 
no motive for going against tho 
It. 



ordinary account.— Schafer {De- 
moslh. III. p. 5 note) gives no rea- 
son for pronouncing the letter spu- 
rious except its conflict with tlio 
tradition. — Cartolier (Ze IHscoun 
dTsocr. sitr lui-mgrne, Paris 1862, 
p. xcis) ingeniously suggests that 
the whole tradition of the suicide 
may have arisen from the accident 
of Isokrates dying on the burial- 
diy of those who fell at Chaero- 
neia. [Plut.]~Kjprianos (p. 49) 
and Oncken {holer, und Atlten, 
p 17) believo in the suicide.— 
Curtius observes that the author- 
ity of the Third Letter— which he 
thinks doubtful — cannot invalidate 
the tradition ; and offers the ex- 
planation noticed above. {Hist. 
Gr. V, 459 Ward.) 

' For the Kynosai-ges, see Dr 
Dyer's Ancient Athens (1873),, 
pp. 285 f 

a 
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central figure, with his pupil standing afc his side. 
A bronze statue of Isokrates, on a column near 
the Olympieion, bore a votive iiiscription by his 
adopted son; another, the work of Le6chares, in the 
temple of Eleusis, recorded the admiring friendship 
of Timotheos^ 

In his strengtii, as in much of his weakness, 
Isokrates may he compared with Cicero. He was 
a master of expression, with few ideas, but with 
much ingenuity in combining and varying these ; a 
politician between whom and the power of seeing 
facts as they were, over any wide field, there usually 
floated the h^ze of some literary theory which vanity 
made golden ; a man of warm, if somewhat exact- 
ing, benevolence, always ready to do his best for 
those who believed in him ; industrious, earnest, 
with that simplicity which has been called an ele- 
ment of nobleness, and with the capacity for a 
generous enthusiasm which was never kindled to 
a brighter flame than by the glories of his city or 
his race. Cicero's powers, naturally more various, 
were more thoroughly brought out and far better 
disciplined by a life in which studious retirement 
alternated with public cares. Isokrates missed those 
lessons of the world which are proverbially nseful 
to a successful teacher; but in an unbroken privacy 
lie kept his ardour for work iinchilled and tlie purity 



' [Tint ] Vit. hocr. : Pans. I. IS : 'Irronfinrnu? ilni, t^vZ' dviBriti eials. 

Philostr. I. 17. — Tlio inscription at LeOcIiarea raiilied aa a sculptor 

Eleusis was beside his conttmporaries Skopas 

TL/iotffot ifuXlai It x^P'" Si'i^i"'!' and Frasiteles. On his work, aco 

r* irporijiiSf Curtius T. 19S f. (Ward,) 
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of hia ideal hopes unstained. His chief efforts were 
given to promoting what he believed to be the in- 
terests of Athens and of Greece ; and it has been the 
misfortune of his fame that his conception of these 
interests set him in contrast with a loftier genius 
and a more heroic nature than his own. In his 
school he did a service peculiarly valuable to that 
age by raising the tone and widening the circle 
of the popular education, by bringing high aims 
and large sympathies into the preparation for active 
life, and by making good citizens of many who 
perhaps would not have aspired to become philo- 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

ISOKRATES. 
HIS THEORY OF CULTURE. 

^^^^ In a passage of the Fhaedros ^ just before that quoted 
'J^ at the beginnmg of the last chapter, Sokrates aaks 
what a man is to be called, who, whatever may be 
his particular line of work — whether for instance he 
is a Homer, a Lyslas, or a Solon — works in the 
light of true knowledge, using no terms which he 
cannot define, making no statements which he is not 
prepared to defend. It might be presumptuous, 
Sokrates says, to call such a ftian, or any man, 
' ■wise ;' but he may fairly be called ' a lover of wis- 
dom,' a 'philosopher.' It is probable that the term 
' philosophy ' — said to have been invented by Py- 
thagoras — did not come into general use at Athens 
much before the time of Sokrates; and that, for 
nearly a century at least, ' philosopher ' continued to 
be the laudatory name for the man of intellectual or 
literary pursuits generally, — as * sophist,' used with 
the same large meaning, came by degrees to have 
more and more of a disparaging sense. The para- 

• p. 276 B. 
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mount intellectual eminence of Plato and Aristotle, 
as well as the lessened importance of Rhetoric after 
the extinction of the old political life, led to the 
name 'philosopher' being gradually appropriated, 
from about the end of the 4th century b. c, to the 
speculative seeker for truth^. Aristeides, writing 
in the latter half of the second century A. D., objects 
to this restriction of the term, saying that in the 
best times ' pliilosophy ' meant simply 'literary 
study and refinement ; — being used, not in its 
present sense, but for disciplhie or culture (Tj-atSet'a) 
generally^.' Now it is in this general sense that 
Isokrates applies the term 'philosophy' to his art, 
' the discipline of discourse,' tJ roiv \6yoiv TratSeia, 
as he more precisely terms it. In the speech On 
the Antidosis he expressly marks this general sense : — 
' Now you have heard all the truth about my factdtif, 
or philosophj, or stadj — wldckever you like to call 
it V 



' On the history of jthe term 
^iXo<j-o0ia,8ee DrThom^n'snote 
to Pkaedr. p. 278 ». 

* Ariateid. ii. 407, Dind. (quoted 
in the bote just referred to): i/iiXo- 
&oij)la meaut fj>i\oxaX.la tie koi diO' 
Tpt^i) jnpi Xoyous Koi o^x ° '''''' 
rpiOTor ouror aXXa jrmbi a Koii'Bt. 

I would add that id Aristotle 
there is at least one cleur example 
of the older and krger use of the 
word, — R/tet n. "0 where he ia 
saying that if wo hire no iliastra- 
tioQS at hand fiom reil life or 
history, we must talii,n them from 

fiction — TovTO 6e paOior ck ^iXo- 

iroejiias, ie litfiatj/ 1 naicledga 
will make this ea=\ In Rhct. ii. 



23, the verb <^iKoao<^ v\i%i 
I'esponding sense; but I d 
press this, because tl ere a 
as Spengcl thinks, a refer n € 
Isokr. Antid. § 173 anl n ( 
case the use of the wo d ^,1 1 
ironical. 

In the letter (pn port ng t 
Aristotle's) which so ne late 1 
has prefixed to the pj op xtj ? 

'AXiiavbpoir (Speng. Rh. Gr. 1. 1 
Rhetoric is called ^ Tar Xo 
ifiiKiKTo^ia. 

' Antid. § 50, TTfpi jiiv ovi> 

fire <lii'Ko(ro<lilat (iTf diarpil 
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This use of the term 'philosophy' though war- 
ranted by the ordinary usage of his day, has in 
modem times proved a serious misfortune for Iso- 
krates. ' Philosophy ' has for us only its later and 
restricted meaning : its original and larger meaning 
has been forgotten. Isokratea and Plato were strictly 
contemporaries — one, the great speculative thinker, 
the other, the great popular educator, of his century. 
The tendency to contrast them is natural. On the 
one side stands the true philosopher ; on the other, 
the graceless anti-Plato who is continually insisting 
that his pohtical rhetoric is philosophy. Now, to be 
just, we ought to remember that the point of the 
supposed contrast depends partly on an altered 
verbal usage. When Isokrates speaks of his Phi- 
losophy, he means his Theory of Culture. It may be 
worth while to inqiiire what this theory was, and to 
see how far that wliich Isokrates professed to do 
was done well by him. 
Hii Tiuiory The two Important documents for the ' philo- 
sophy' of Isokrates are the disAmrse Against the 
Sophists (Or. XIII. 391 b. c), and the speech On the 
Antidosis (Or. xv. 353 b.c.), the alpha and the 
omega of his professional life. In the first of these 
he declares what his 'philosophy' is not; in the 
second he explains what it is. 

It is distinguished, then, — first, from all theoretic 
inquiries, as from those of the Ionic physicists, and 
from the ethical and political speculations of the 
Sokratic schools. Secondly, from Eristic, or the art 
of disputing for disputation's sake. Thirdly, from 
mathematical science. Fourthly, from all literary 



iiieribed 
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activity wKicli has no direct bearing on the higher 
political life ; as (i) mythological research, ' ge- 
nealogies of the heroes,' and the like ; (ii) history, 
considered as the compiling of annals, apart from 
political essay-writing ; (iii) philology and criticism 
of the poets ; (iv) rhetoric applied to low or trivial 
subjects, whether forensic, or of the sportive epi- 
deiktic kind^. 

It forms the last and highest department of the (=' 
citizen's education. Boys at school learn grammar 
and read the poets. Older youths may profitably 
study astronomy or geometry up to a certain 
point, for the purpose of sharpening their faculties ; 
a profound study of these subjects is useful only 
for professional specialists^. Eristic may be used 
for practice in the same way; but the student 
must take care that his nature is not ' dried up 
by it,' and that he is not 'stranded' in such 
barren subtleties as {for instance) those of Em- 
pedokles and Parmenides^. Then, when the facul- 
ties have been thus prepared and trained, ' philo- 
sophy ' comes in. What Gymnastic is for the 
body. Philosophy is for the mind. The teacher of 
Gymnastic practises his pupils in all the artificial 
exercises {<TxqiLa.Ta) which have been devised as 
preparatives for real contests. Tlie teacher of Phi- 
losophy trains his pupils in all the artificial re- 
sources* which prose-composition can employ. Then 

^ Ade. SnphUt. [slll] passim: ij>v<riv t^v avrmv ttoTauKEXfrei;- 

cp, esp. Helen. .Eucom. [x] §§ 1 — BeXaav — f^oKfiXaaav sVi rout 

13 : Antid. [xv] 5§ 4.j, 4G. Xoyous tovs lav jraXaiwc (ro<fiioT<St. 

a Antid. ^-JGl—^U. * § 1S3, the lb>as mrao-at aTs i 

* ib. § 268, fiij fiiyrni trfpubftv Tr/v Xuyoi nryx'"''^' XP'^f*'"-'^- ^^'''''' ''<'- 
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he tries tliem in real work, in putting together 
{•Twdp^Lv) the particular things which they have 
learned, so that they may grasp them more firmly, 
and may be able to use them readily in any com- 
bination which any given occasion may require. It 
is impossible to foresee exactly all these occasions ; 
there can be no science of them. There can only be 
opinion, conjecture about them; and he is the wisest 
man who — exact foresight being out of the question 
— can best conjecture what any given crisis will 
demand of him'. 'Philosophy' cannot of itself 
engage to produce a man able to speak and to act. 
Three things go to make such a man — natiu:al ca- 
pacity, training, and practical experience. The 
second has no power comparable to that of the first 
and third. All that training caii infalhbly do is to 
make the man better^. And what is of supreme 
importance is the class of subjects to which the 
oratorical and literary faculty, as it grows, is turned. 
These must be (1) practical ; (2) concerned with the 
largest public interests ; — not with such private 
interests as employ forensic rhetoric, nor even with 
the exclusive interests of a single city^, Isokrates 
cites from his own works two examples of such 
ference to literary compositiou, ing aeeina akin to (2), but liii^er — 
tSia 13 used by laukr. in two <lis- including all tliose resources i)f 
tinct senses: — (1) Ihiat in Anl'id. a literary composer wbiuh can bo 
§11 are therpoiroi Xoycoii of §45, — reduced to fonnultta. For a. pre- 
the several branches or styles of cisely similar use, sec Adv. Soph. 
literary composition; ^^r. liistorical, [sm] § 16. 

rhetorical, critical: (2) l&iai in ^ (6. §§ 184— 185 ; cf. § 271, and 
Panaih. % 2 are the figurm of Helen. Eiieom. § S. 
rhetoric, properly called o-j^^/m™, * AiUid. |§ 1S7 — 191. 
BUch as antithesis or parisosis. ' ib. §§ 276, 46 ; cp. Pimath. [xii] 

Here, in Anlid. § 183, the mean- §§ 1—3, 13: Philipp. [v] § 82. 
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' nationally political,' Hellenic subjects : one is the 
thesis — ' Athens has a better right than Lacedaemon 
to the hegemony^ ' ; another is — ' What measures 
are needed to reform the foreign and home poHcy of 
Athens^ V 

The ' Philosophy ' of Isokrates is, then, the Art o£ Demuoa. 
speaking and of writing on large political subjects, 
considered as a preparation for advising or acting in 
political affairs. 

But something :nore than such a definition isneMimaf 
needed for the accurate appreciation of his work. J,^^„7^ 
It is necessary to determine his relation to other ""^ 
teachers who professed to be doing nearly the same 
thing. Isokrates conceives himself as belonging to 
a numerous and honourable profession, but as dis- 
tinguished from most of his brethren by certain 
characteristics which give him a liigher moral and 
intellectual dignity. The members of this profession 
he calls generically Sophists^ ; when he wishes to 
disparage he speaks of vulgar Sophists*. Under 
this general name of 'Sophist' he includes two dis- whatM 
tinct classes of teachers ; — (l) those whom we should 'S"*^***-' 
call philosophers, — as the Sokratics, in three of their 
principal sects, — Plato and the Academy, Antisthe- 
nes and the Cynics, Eukleides and the Megarics^ ; — ■ 
(2) those whom we ordinarily mean when we speak 
of 'sophists,' — teachers of political (that is, forensic 



1 Represented byan extract from trodup.cd ib. § G.j, 
th.e PanegyrikDs{^%5\ — 9y),iiitro- ^ See esp. Aiitkl. 5 203. 
daced in Antid. § 59. * rpfisTJ Ttrrapfs rar dyf\ai 

s Eepresentedbyanextractfrom o-o^iotwi', PanatA. [sii] § IS. 
ft* ^e Pace (§§ 25—56, &c.), iii- ' Helen. Enconi. [x] \ 1. 
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or deliberative) discourse ; who professed to give a 
training, based on Rhetoric, for practical hfe^. 
Annitiim of The power of speaking, coherently and effectively, 
j^uraaiism. \y]_ a law-court, in a public assembly or at a public 
festival, held a place in old Greek life roughly ana- 
logous to that which the journalistic faculty holds in 
modern Europe. The citizen of a Greek republic 
might he called upon at any moment to influence 
public opinion in behalf of certain interests or ideas 
by a neat, pointed, comprehensive address, which 
must be more or less extemporary. ' Sophists ' in 
the ordinary sense were men who undertook to teach 
methodically the art of saying, under all possible 
circumstances, something which should pass muster 
at the time ; and, in controversy, of rebutting argu- 
ments, whatever their intrinsic worth, by counter- 
arguments which should at least serve the turn. In 
most hands such a discipline was probably either 
keen but immoral, or superficial and non-moral : 
Isokrates wanted to make it thorough and moral. 
Dfstinciui The art which he and the ordinary sophists alike 
aw^h,r' professed was thoroughly estabUshed as the essence 
of a practical Athenian education. In the speech 
On the Antidosis that place is vindicated for it, 
against those who denied its existence as an art, by 
an appeal to its proved and normal efficiency ; it 
produces the results at which it aims, and produces 
them with as much regularity as any oth^r art^. It 
v/as the educational merit of Isokrates that he strove 
honestly and in a great measure successfully to give 

' Ado. Soph, [sni] § 9. ■ Aiitid. ^ 1S3— 209. 
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to thia estaHished art a larger intellectual field and 
a higher tone. Let us forget that hy a perversity, 
which at the worst is but verbal, he chose to call 
this art, In phrase sanctioned by his day, ' philo- 
sophy ;' let ns forget what is sometimes ludicrous in 
his egotism, in the literary self-complacency which 
believed itself statesmanlike; and let us see what 
there is in his conception and practice of his art which 
is really distinctive and really deserving of respect. 

The first characteristic of Isokrates, as compared i- 
with the ordinary practical educator, is largeness of 
view. In the discourse Against ike Sophists he re- 
marks that the vision of these teachers is generally 
limited to the narrowest circle of an Athenian citi- 
zen's interests ; their object is to prepare victory in 
the Athenian lawcourts, victory in the Athenian 
ekklesia^. His own aim, on the contrary, ia to en- 
large the mental horizon of his pupils by exercising 
them on subjects wider and nobler than the concerns 
of any single city; he describes these subjects of his 
choice as Hellenic^. The Panegyrikos deals with such 
a subject. And even when his immediate subject 
concerns a particular city, the treatment is stiU in 
his own phrase, Hellenic ; his point of view is not 
local but national. The Archidamos, the Plataikos, 
the Areopagitikos are instances. Now at the time 
when Isokrates was writing, this breadth was useful 
in two ways, intellectually and politically. Intellec- 
tually ; for the divorce of society from the State 
brought with it a sharper separation between the 
few thinkers, who lived more and more apart, and 
' Ade. Soph. § 20. ' c. g. Antid. § 45. 
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tJie mass of tlie citizens, wliose social life had lost 
the higher spiritual elements almost as completely as 
it could do so without ceasing to be Greek. It was a 
great thing that a young citizen, who perhaps would 
never have been drawn into the sphere of the philoso- 
phers, should have set before his mind some interests 
wider and higher than those suggested by the routine 
of business or pleasure in his own city. Besides this 
intellectual gain, it was especially a political gain 
when he was reminded that, over and above the 
duties of local citizenship, he owed a loyalty to the 
higher unity of Greece. Most men found it hai'd to 
remember this in a time when the selfishness of the 
individual State, or citizen, was everywhere breaking 
the strongest and most sacred ties of the old common 
life. To keep constantly the idea of Greece before the 
minds of men who would afterwards have power at 
various points of Greece— and the pupils of Isokrates 
came from all cities — was a good service in itself^ apart 
from the worth of any given doctrines, and indepen- 
dently of the mental enlargement which it implies. 
n The second distinctive mark of Isokrates is gene- 
ral nobleness of moral tone. He did not attempt 
to find a philosophical basis for morals ; rather he 
naively makes it his merit that, while theoretical 
moralists set before men a conception of virtue 
' which no one else can recognise and about which 
they themselves dispute,' the virtue wliich he teaches 
is 'that which all men allow^.' But if he was not a 
philosophical moralist, lie had a genuine respect and 
love for the best and highest things that he knew, 
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a genuine contempt and hatred for what he felt to 
be mean and bad. He lived in times of which the 
deadly disease in public and social life was a narrow, 
dishonest and impudent selfishnesa ; the spirit which 
animates his writings was in itself wholesome as a pro- 
test against this cori'upt and abject cynicism. Isokrates 
has not passion ; but in his eloquence ' one breathes a 
large and pure air :' the fineness of his spirit has its 
kindred weaknesses ; but, when it is truest to itself, 
' it is marked by respect and love for all worthy senti- 
ments ; by the habit of moderation, by a just dislike 
for dishonest agitations ; by antipathy alike for the 
brutal force of despots and for the brutal passions of 
mobs; by distance from superstition; by faithful attach- 
ment to what he called 'philosophy' — incltiding under 
that name the double benefit of the thought whichillu- 
mines and of the speech which chai'ms and touches 
— lastly, by the faculty of admiration, — the finest 
gift of his genius, — and by that Uvely feeling for 
the great aspects of his country in which we can still 
rejoice with him. And, however far Demosthenes 
may outstrip him, yet Demosthenes may have heard 
not without respect — perhaps not without envy — 
that serene eloquence, free from all precipitation and 
all rashness, which selects its thoughts as well as its 
words, which has never to lend itself to offensive 
sentim.ents, which never degrades itself or those who 
Hsten to it, which is nourished only on generous 
ideas, and -which thus reflects the human spirit 
always on its nobler side^.' 

> Cartelier, Le Diseours d'Iso- p. Isii. The Introductory Essay 
crate sur lui-mime (the Antidosis) from which I quote is throughout 
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^- Thirdly, Isokrates is distinguished by his method 
of teaching. Aristotle notices the system followed 
by the ordinary sophists. It consisted in making 
their pupils commit to memory, first speeches, then 
dialogues. This method, Aristotle observes, "was 
quick, but inartistic and barren of results ; and was 
very much as if a shoemaker, instead of making his 
apprentices acquainted with the processes of the art, 
should content himself with showing tliera several 
pairs of shoee^. Granting that this account of their 
procedure may be partly unfair to average sophists, 
it still seems clear that Isokrates stood alone in the 
stress which he laid, and the critical pains which he 
bestowed, on work done by his pupils themselves. 
First came technical expositions ; then the learner 
was required to apply abstract rules in actual com- 
position, and his essay was carefully revised by the 
master^. Isokrates recognised fully the use of ex- 
ample ; but while for most other teachers the setting 
of finished patterns before their school was almost 
everything, Isokrates seems to have regarded these 
patterns chiefly as counsels of perfection for advanced 
and gifted pupUs^ ; the real essence of his method 
consisted in developing the learner's ovm faculty 
through the learner's own efforts*. He lays great 

a subtle and sjmpatlietic appreci- i gee _^a^_ SopUnt % 13. 

ation of Isokrates -especially on • Antid. § 188. This fact is 

the moral side; and si^gests how expre^-aed by tlie tradition, pre- 

nracli has been lost to French served in the Plutarchic life and 

literature with the scholar from by Photioa cod. 260, that Isokrates 

whose pen it came. taught not merely by fiiBo^oi— 

' Arist. TTfjil a-nijiiiTT. f'Keyxi^v i.e. techDical precept— but also by 

1X117, 7. iliTKijiTii — practice under the eye of 

'' A nlid.%% 1 83 f. : cp. Epist. ri. § 8. the master. 
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stress upon industry ; he seems to liave regi 
feeling for the pleasures of hard work as one criterion 
of a noble spirit^ ; and in his ninety-seventh year, 
when he was suffering from illness, he prides himself 
on being still able to work hard^. His course of 
teaching, besides being so much more thorough, seems 
to have been of longer duration than the ordinary ; 
his pupils stayed with him from three to four years^. 

It results from his whole conception of his art, 4. ces;™ 
and it is implied in his method of teaching, that^'"™'*' 
Isokrates aimed at the production of work which 
should have a lasting value. This is a fourth charac- 
teristic which distinguishes him strongly from the 
mass of his profession, and, in a certain degree, even 
from its better members. Since the end of the 
fifth century B. c. a literature of poKtical pamphlets 
had been coming into existence ; writing was now 
recognised as a mode of influencing public opinion 
on the affairs of the day. Thrasymachos pleaded for 
the Larisaeans, as Isokrates for the Plataeans, in a 
rhetorical pamphlet ; in the same way Isokrates 
attacked, and Alkidamas defended, the new Mos- 
sene*. Now to Isokrates belongs the credit of 
trying to raise the dignity and worth of this inter- 
mittent journalism. He aimed at making his essays 
on contemporary events something more than telling 

^ Areopag. [vii3 § 43. macbos wrtp Aaptanimv, see Sauppe 

= Patmth. § -267. Or. AIL ii. p. 1^2: on the Meomr 

* Antid. § 87. Cf. % 200, ivliGre viokos of Alkidamas (which may be 
he ridicuies the popular notion that contrasted with the Archidamo* 
one year of such training ought to of Isokr.) i6. p. 154. Cp. Curtins 
make a finished p^rap. Hist. Gr. v. 173 (Ward). 

* On the loat speech of Thraay- 
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pamphlets ; lie wished them to have & lasting vahie 
both literary and political, answering to the con- 
scientious labour and thought which had been spent 
upon them. The ambition which he set steadily 
before his school is not simply that of rising 
above the forensic eloquence w^hich triumphs for a 
day ; it is that of producing work which shall be 
respected — ^he says it boldly — ' in all companies and 
for all time^' To be thorough ; to aim at solid 
results — this rule, meant first for -^iTiters, was not 
less needed in that age for the future men of action ; 
and in literature it had this special result, that 
literary skill, seeking some enduring form in which 
it might embody itself, was now applied with a 
new zeal to history. Three pupils of Isokrates are 
especially representative of this impulse. Androtion, 
in his Atthis, treated the local traditions and an- 
tiquities of Attica, and earried the history of Athens 
at least to 394 B. c, Ephoros wrote a Histoiy of 
Greece, in thhty books, from the Return of the 
Herakleidae to the siege of Perinthos by Philip in 
341 B.C. Theopompos was the author of a supple- 
ment to Thucydides — relating, in twelve books, the 
events from the battle of Kynossema to the battle 
of Knidos (411^ — ^394 B.C.); and, in his Philippica, 
a work in no less than fifty-eight books, made Philip 
of Macedon the central figure of what seems to have 
been in fact a History of Civilization, arranged as 
a great picture of the contemporary world ^. It 

' Anlid.%4fi. and Theopompos), pp. 391 f. (for 

2 Muller, Hist. Gr. LU. c. xliii. Androtiou): Curtius, Ilist. Gr. v. 
Vol. II. pp, .374— 3S1 (for Ephoros pp. 176 f. (Ward). 
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was a benefit to an age intellectually poor in all 
but speculative interests to have turned literary 
energy towards something more substantial than the 
study of form. This was done by the historical 
school of which Isokrates became the indirect 
founder, and ■which shows, in one special manifes- 
tation, a general bent of his teaching. 

These, then, are four chief things by which Iso- swrnmary. 
krates is distinguished from contemporary teachers 
of political rhetoric ; — breadth of view ; nobleness 
of moral tone ; practical thoroughness of method ; 
encouragement of solid work. 

The relation of Isokrates to the Sokratics is in 
fiict rather a biographical question than one which ^^°f^' 
concerns the examination of his art. His so-called *'"*''"""■ 
' philosophy ' had no point of true contact with the 
Sokratic schools except his personal obligation to 
Sokrates. But, in so far as there was a real or an 
apparent antagonism between them, some attempt 
to estimate this may help to make the exact position 
of Isokrates clearer. 

Sokrates held that it is of the essence of true 
philosophy to have a direct bearing on civic life. {''^S^" 
When Isokrates turns away from physical specula- 
tion and from all abstract study, considered as an 
end, he is so far Sokratic^. But his master is the 
Xenophontic, not the Platonic Sokrates. He has 
taken the doctrine in too hteral and too narrow a 
sense ; he has not seen that the theoretic is the way 
to the best practical life. On the other hand he is 
versed in the maxims of just such a homely moral 

' Compfirc Antid. %% 263—265, witii Xtn. Mem. iv. vii. 3 and 7. 
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philosopKy as Xenophoii ascribes to Sokrates. Many 
parallelisma might be pointed out between the Me- 
morabilia and (for instance) the Letter to Demonikos^. 
Though the ideal tendency of Isokrates distin- 
guishes him from Xenophon almost as decidedly 
as his unscientific habit distinguishes him from 
Plato, yet, in all that they owe to their com-> 
mon teacher, Xenophon and Isokrates are strongly 
alike. 
! At whatever time the Phaedros ■vvas wiitten, 

'" whether when Isokrates was really a young man, or, 
as Cicero thinks ^, when he was of maturer age, there 
can hardly be a question that it is no sarcastic 
prophecy after the event ^. When Plato wrote, he 
really hoped that Isokrates might choose what was 
in his opinion the noblest career. In the Gorgias 
there is a parody which need not be treated as 
passing the bounds of a friendly irony ; Isokrates 
had said in his speech Against the Sophists that to 
be a good speaker requires ' a manly and imaginative 
spirit ;' Sokrates is made to say in the Gorgias that 
rhetoric is the affair of ' a manful and conjectural 
spirit*.' A passage in the Euthydemos is stronger 
and more significant. Kriton reports to Sokrates the 
remarks made upon Sokrates and the philosophers 
by a critic who is not named, but who is described. 
The chief traits of this critic are, (1) that he iden- 

' Compare Ad Dem. [Or. i] ^ SecSpengel./so&'.MwdPtooH. 

g 24 with Xen. Mem. ii. vi. 6 : Ad pp. 19, 39. 

D. § 26 with Mem. lu. ix. S: Ad < Adr. Soph. g 17, ^vx^s MpiKljs 

D. i 34 with Mem. in. ix. U: Ad kqI Bo^coroc^r: Plat. Gorg. p. 463 

Z>. § 40 with Mem. I, iL 15. ^"XV^ vroxaimKtjs irai ditSpclui. 

2 Of. % 41. 
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tifies Dialectic witli Eristic ; (2) that he has a 
rhythmical and antithetical style, of which Kriton 
gives a specimen ; (3) that lie lives a life withdrawn 
from action ; and (4) that he dwells ' on the border- 
land between Pbilosophy and Statesmanship.' So- 
krates is not harsh to this critic ; we ought not to 
bo irritated, he says, by claims of this kind ; rather 
' we ought to esteem every man who says anything 
holding of practical wisdom, and goes with manly 
perseverance through his work-^,' 

In the discourse Against the Sophists it seems s„„„g^ 
doubtful whether there is any special reference to fi^okZLa 
Plato, who at that time, — about 391 e.g., — was 
perliaps not yet conspicuous ; but the teachers of 
absolute knowledge {iiriaT^jj.'r]) for pay must at any 
rate be some of the minor Sokratics^. In the He- 
lenae Encomitmi, however (370 B.C.), the allusion to 
Plato is distinct. He is brought in between Antis- 
thenes and Eukleides, — being indicated as teaching 
that Valour, "Wisdom and Justice form the subject- 
matter of one science^. In the Panatheimihos {§ 118) 
there is what seems a controversial reference to 
Plato's maxim in the Gorgias and the Repuhlic, 
that it is better to be wronged than to wrong. 
' The Laws and Politics written by the Sophists ' 
which are slightly mentioned in the Philippos (§ 2) 
may possibly be meant for Plato's works; though 

t Plat. Euthyd. pp. 304—6. The " Adv. Soph. §§ 3, 4 : Thompson 

paBsago is discussed by Dr Thomp- (1. e.), p. 177, note 9. 

son {PAaedr. Append, n, -pp. 179— ' Helen. Ene. % 1. Antisthenes 

182); who, with Spengel (Isokr. and the Cynics are indicated bj 

und Pipp. 3fi, 7), recognises the their yura^orcs, Eukleides and the 

alliLsiiiD to Isokvates. M^arics by tlieir erutic. 

4—2 
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itohratio this seems less certain. Lastly, in several passages 
f„^^ of Isokrates the attaimnent of judicious ' opinion/ 
reiaSfo as (listinrniislied from ' knowledge,' is declared to bo 

ihePla- ° ° 

(s^r'*" *^® ^^^ "^f education. It is worth while to inquire 
how far these remarks strictly apply to the Platonic 
antithesis. In the discourse Against the Sophists 
(§ 1 6) Isokrates says :■ — ' When people see that those 
who merely opine agree better and succeed oftener 
than those who profess to knoio, they naturally 
despise them.' In the Helenae Encomium § 5 :— 
' It is much better to form prohahle opinions about 
useful things than to have an exact knowledge of 
useless things.' The Speech On the Antidosis § 271 : 
— ' Since it is impossible for human nature to acquire 
any science by which we should hioio what to do or 
say, in the next resort I deem those wise who, as a 
rule, can hit what is best by their opinions ; and 
I call those men philosophers who give themselves 
to studies by which they wUl soonest acquire prac- 
tical wisdom.' 

In no one of these passages, nor elsewhere, does 
Isokrates deny a possible science of absolute truth ; 
rather he implicitly recognises it. His contention 
is that this knowledge, supposing it attained, is 
worth less than judicious, though inexact, opinion 
on the affairs of practical life. That ' knowledge ' or 
' science ' of which he does deny the possibility is a 
science of the contingencies which may arise in prac- 
tical life. These cannot certainly be foreknown ; the 
words or deeds which a future crisis may demand 
can never be more than matter of guesswork. 

The supposed allusions of Plato to Isokrates 
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prove nothing more than his regret-— sometimes ex- ^"^^^~ 



with sarcasm — that ability and industry bence'ea 

•' -' Plato and 

should have been lost to the search for knowledge. ■'""'*'^«- 
The references of Isokrates to Plato show vanity 
and petulance ; but no more than those on the 
other side do they justify the hypothesis of a serious 
feud. An inner friendship or harmony was impos- 
sible between the two men. But Plato seems to 
have regarded Isokrates with a sometimes pitying 
good will ; and Isokrates, when not temporarily out 
of humoiu: with Plato, was probably willing to visit 
him in the country, and to talk — as an impartial 
Peripatetic is said to have described — ' concerning 
poets ^.' 



1 "The philosoplier [Plato] was 
a friend of Isokrates; and Praxi- 
phaiiea has writteo a dialogue in 
whicli they are represented as 
conversing n-tpl Koayrav in Plato's 
country-house where laokrates was 
a guest : " Diog, Laert. ni.# (quoted 



by Dr Thompson 1. c. p. 17S). I 
assume Uiat Praiiiphanes had par- 
doned to old age the designation 
of Aristotle's philosophy as t^m 
TTcp'i TDt EpiSaj (Isokr. EpiU. v. 
% 3)— if the Dialogue On Poets 
had not been written before. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

ISOKRATES. 
STYLE. 

It has been seen that the end ■which Isokratea set 
before himself in all lila work was practical, and 
practical in a high way. £fia teaching aimed at 
forming good citizens, not only of Atliena, but of 
Greece. Hia writinga aimed at showing how literary 
skUl might be apphed to the treatment of really 
political subjects. But, except during those few 
years of hia earlier life in which he wrote for the 
law-courts, he had nothing to do with practical 
oratory. Want of nerve and of voice hindered him 
from coming forward in the ekklesia. With the 
exception of the aix forensic apeeches, all his extant 
compositions were meant to be read, not to be 
spoken. Considered in regard to subject-matter, 
he ia a publiciat. Considered in regard to form, he 
is a stylist. And his diatinction aa a stylist is this, 
r- that he was the first Greek who gave a really artiatic 
finish to literary rhetorical prose. 

Isokratea began the career of his choice — \\lien 
the labours not of his choice were over— about 
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392 E.C. Ehetoric was then represented at Atliena nhetoHir 

-^ _ at Ailums 

chiefly by two classes of men. First, there were °*^™* ^"^ 
the writers of speeches for the law-courts. Lysias,^^';.*,^^''^^''™ 
then at the height of his fame, was the most ""'''' *' 
eminent of these, and had already set before his 
brethren a new standard of excellence ; though it 
is not likely that, so early as 390 b.c,, the 'plain 
style' had made much way. Secondly, there -were The uaeii- 
teachers of rhetoric who professed to impart a me- '""^■ 
thod of deliberative or forensic speaking, but who in 
the exercises which they wrote as models, seem to 
have prefeiTed subjects of an epideictic character 
taten from mythology. Extant examples are the 
Speech of Odysseus against Palamedes, the Defence 
of Palamedes, the Controversy between Ajax and 
Odysseus for the arms of Achilles^. It was in a 
half-disdainful rivalry with such efforts that Iso- 
krates wrote his Busins and his Encomium ofouunctive 

■> aim /if ISO. 

Helen. But the real ambition of Isokrates was to '^'^*^^- 
raise the Art of Rhetoric above such themes as were 
supplied either by the law-courts or by the myths. 
He held that the subject-matter of Rhetoric was to 
be found neither in the petty concerns of to-day nor 
in a far-oif age of heroes, but in the largest practical 
interests of Greek citizenship. He held, further — 
and here he was completing the theory of Gorgias — 
that not only may prose be artistic, but that the 

1 For the 'OSuo-crfJt troTo IloXa- second to Goi^iaa; the third to 

(ijJSouE jrpoSoiriai, see Sauppe Or. Antisthenes. H. B. Foss in his 

.4«.n.l5e;fovtheAripnaXa,i.jeous Gffl-j;»«s (pp. 81 f.; 78 £; 94 f.) has 

ojToXoyia, ib. 132 L for the Alas — sliown each to bo tho work of a 

'ohvaaeus, ib. 167. The first used later writer, 
to be ascribed to Alkidamaa ; the 
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utterance of Rlietoric may be, ought to be, a work 
of art as complete and as substantive aa tbe utter- 
ance of Poetry ; that it has its own ascertainable 
laws of rhythm and of harmony ; and that the 
artist who, having mastered these laws, addresses 
himself to the treatment of a great subject, has with 
him a power, beside and beyond the strength of his 
cause or of his genius — a power coming to hun, as to 
the poet, through his art, and springing from an 
essential music latent in language which his art hag 
shown him how to bring upon the ear. 

It has been said in a former chapter^ that Diony- 
sios distinguishes three principal 'harmonies' or 
modea of composition, whether in verse or in prose, 
— the ' austere,' the ' smooth ' and the * middle ;' 
Antiphon being his oratorical representative of the 
' austere,' Isokrates of the ' smooth,' Demosthenes 
of the 'middle.' The 'smooth' {or 'florid') harmony 
is thus described : — 

' It does not seek that each separate word should 
be conspicuously seen, as if set on a broad, firm 
pedestal ; or that the pauses between the words 
should be long. The slow, steadfast manner is not 
at all to its mind. Rather it likes movement and 
impetus of language ; it wishes word to come on 
word as wave rides wave, each lending buoyancy 
to each, like flowing waters that never are still. 
It requires, that all the parts of the contest should 
be taken together and find their power in their 
whole effect. This result is wrought by a nicety 
of joining which leaves no pause that can be felt 

» Vol I. p. 21. 
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between word and word. In this, tlie style is like 
a web of fine warp, or a painting of which the 
lights melt into the shadows. Then it wishes that 
all its words should be musical, smooth, delicate, aa 
with the bloom of a fair young face. It may be 
said to be at feud with rough syllables and all 
clashing sounds ; and to be wary of everything rash 
and venturesome. 

' Nor is it only between word and word that it 
seeks this apt juncture and coherence. It desires 
that clause should be closely knitted to clause ; that 
every sentence should be rounded to a period ; that 
each segment of a period should be neither shorter 
nor longer than the just mean ; and that the whole 
period should be within the compass of one full 
breath. A sentence not periodic, a period not 
jointed into members, or a member not symmetrical 
with the rest, are thoroughly foreign to its work- 
manship. The rhythms which it employs are not 
the longest but the middle or the shorter. It 
■wishes the last words of a period to be rhythmical 
and firmly set, as on a base squared by line and 
rule ; — thus reversing, in the structure of these final 
clauses, its practice in the ordinary harmonies of 
words. Ordinarily it makes word slide into word. 
But it would have the closing words of a period to 
stand clear, and be seen, as it were, fi-om every side. 
The figures which it uses are not those which have 
aa antique air, or which are notable for majesty 
or impressiveness or ruggedness ; but rather the 
luxuriant and voluptuous, in which the elements 
of illusion and stage-glitter arc strong. To speak 
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generally — this ' smooth ' or ' florid ' style is in essen- 
tials the opposite of the austere^.' 

This description may serve at the outset to 
hint the broadest characteristics of Isokrates as 
contrasted with the elder school represented by An- 

, tiphon. The typical poets of the ' smooth ' style, 
according to Dionysios, are, in epos, Hesiod ; of 
lyrists, Sappho, Anakreon, Simonides ; among trage- 
dians, Euripides only. When Dionysios comes to 
name a representive historian, he is at a loss ; no 
one, he says, is strictly apposite ; but Ephoros and 
Theopompos are so ' more than most.' This illus- 
trates the degree in which the style of Isokrates 
was distinctive. The only prose-writers in the 
' smooth harmony ' whom Dionysios finds to mention 
are Isokrates and two pupils of Isokrates. 

f In applying more closely to Isokrates the general 
description just quoted, the first point to be noticed 
is his choice of words. His diction is tempered of 
two opposite elements. It is a compromise between 
the 'elaborate' diction represented by Thucydides 
and the ' plain ' diction represented by Lysias^. But 
it is infinitely more Lysian than Thucydidean, 

Of its Lysian qualities, the first is purity ; an 
excellence already^ explained as including two ideas 
— avoidance of obsolete, or novel or too poetical 
words*, — and correctness of idiom. In this Isokrates 

^ Bionjs. de comp. Verb. c. 23. general than <iVpoi7T]'yopoE,'affable') 

^ id. Bemostk. e. 4. Ad Demon, [t] § 20: ripSpda 

3 Vol. I. p. 168. Cjngglerj'), Mden. Enc. [x] § 4: 

* As exceptions, note the words ^fldij, Aeijinet. [xik] § 11 : -rvp^r) 

ovpavoiiiiKi]!, Antid. [xy]§134;^(- Atilid. ^ 130; eniKijpai, Bui. [xi] 

Xojtpoariyopttt {'conrteous' — more § 49 : aibtXtxiirranii, Anttd. § 156 : 
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wae the nearest rival, thougli not the equal, of 
Lysiaa^. Nest, tliougli the general effect of Iso- it 
krates 13 ornate and the general effect of Lysias 
is plain, yet the Lysian simplicity helongs in a 
certain senae to the language of Isokrates. His 
composition abounds in Jtgures — to be noticed pre- 
sently ; but his diction generally avoids tropes^ ; that 
is, it uses the individual word in the nonrsal sense. 
Yet here again there is a difference. Lysias prefers 
common words ; Isokrates, though he can distinguish 
occasions, has a general bent towards grandeur^ 
There is far less of this in the sis forensic speeches 
than elsewhere ; yet even here there is something*. 

But choice of words was of comparatively small o 
importance in determining the style of Isokrates, '" 
between whom and the elder ' austere ' scliool the 



KaTatrK(\fTiv0iia-av, Ant. § 268: 
fliutTKopi^Sirflai, Areop. § 12. Also 
the metapliorical use of (ikaretiew 
(Pan. § 131), i^KtCKat, Ant. § 268 
and j^p.n. § 13. {&md^. Ad Dem. 
and Panegr. pp. xi, sxxiv. 

Aristotle instances trkijaav {Pan. 
§ 96) and ^ijfuj {ih & Iso) is poeti 
cal words l^tmiatelj used in a 
climsix: Eh iii 7 

1 Dionys. de Isoki c 2 Zys 
c 2 : Dem. c 4 

' id. Bern c IS— where Dionyj 
ia critieiaing a passive from tlio 
I>i?P!ice(§§41— "iOjifticcn as ''how 
ing Isokr. at Ins best — and notices 

the avoidance tA TpinnKaLKaTairr.it ai 

as eyen exceasne Hermo^nes 
(jr*pi l&fSv a C 12, Speng Bli G 
II. 33) observes that the flist con 
dition of heauty in expression is 
purity ; now tropes give vividness, 



but arc against purity; hence Isoltr., 
who thought most about beauty, 
made least use of tropes. 

' trtjiyoXoyla (Dionys. Isokr. C 
20), rrtfutn^ s- jro/imtJij (ib. 2), caXXt- 
Xo-yia {Dem. c 4). 

^ Speaking of the forensic work 
oflsoki gonerklly Dionys. remarks 
tint here he conies near to the 
mannei of Ljana {Isncr. c. IS). 
Then examining the Ti-apez. [xvn] 
ifS 1 — 14 in detail, he points out 
that tlie mannei is oKif t^ ycvn 
dtitmct from that of I.'s delibera- 
tive or epideictic speeches; yet 
thit it IS Isokratic still — it bears 
tlie predominnnt stamp of art (a 
20)— Perhaps Or xviii (Agmnst 
Iv Jhmai.hos)and xif (Aeghietikos) 
ai-e the best examples of I.'s plain 
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essential point of contrast was just this, tliat tliey 
relied much on words, while he relied almost wholly 
on composition. It was Isokrates who developed, 
though he did not originate, the idea of a literary 
prose-rhytlim. The Greek theory distinguished a 
music proper to the continuous {uwexo'^) exertion 
of the voice in prose-declamation from the music of 
its exertion at intervals (StacrTjjjtiara) in singing^. 
As singing can scarcely charm the ear or make claim 
to beauty until it has brought itself under definite 
laws, partly of rhythm, partly of harmony, so ora- 
torical prose cannot give artistic pleasure until it 
has become, in its proper measure, rhythmical. 
This implies the hringing out of that musical element 
which is inherent in all language ; and the technical 
Rhetoric early began to take account of the prose- 
rhythm into which this element must he wrought. 
Thus Aristotle^ discusses the relative merits for 
rhetorical prose of the dactyl — which is too epic for 
ordinary use — the iambus, which is too common to 
give any distinctive effect — the trochee, which is 
too light — and the paeon, which he thinks on the 
whole the most serviceable, — the ' first ' paeon 
{-'-'^^) for the beginning of the period, the ' fourth ' 
('-'^^-) for the end. Poetry has its strict corre- 
spondence of rhythms and its precision of metres. 
Prose has its irregular rhythms and its wandering 
melody in the fall of syllables — rhythms and metres 

' Tolkmann, Die Rhetorik der destroys the rhetorical illusion, 

Grieeken und Romer (1872), p. but rhythm, desirable — simply, he 

430. thinks, as the period is— because 

* Rhet.wi.^ — where ho observes 'all men like to see to the end.' 

that metre in prose is a-a'Saaov, i.e. Cf. Volkm. p, 447. 
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not bound by any rigid framework, yet reducible 
to certain general laws which the attentive ear 
can discover, and which the skilful speaker can 
apply in ever- varying combinations-^. Now the 
mistake of Gorgias had consisted in trying to bring 
the essentially free rhythms and metres of prose 
too near to the strict rhythms and metres of verse. 
Thrasymachos of Chalkedon was probably more ju- 
dicious^. But Isokrates was the earliest great artist 
in the rhythm proper to prose^, — so distinctly so, 
that Cicero more than once calls him its discoverer*. 
Great artist as he was, however, he was only a 
developer, not a perfecter ; and the chief reason 
why he fell short of the highest excellence seems to 
have been this, that he sought too constantly to base 
his rhythms on a certain type of composite period. 

With Antiphon^, as we saw, the structure oiThePm 
a period was still a matter of effort — admitting, too, 
of little variety : in Lysias^ the power of forming 
terse, compact periods is nearly perfect, and is com- 

' Dionjg.Dfiwi. CC. 49,50. Prose yap' aXKa iity.'ixO(a -rravTi pud/xa, 

is to be fCpyS/ios and tCiicrpo^ — ■ /idXtoro iQjijSiKip 5 rpoxaiK^i- Aris- 

not like Poetry, fppuflfw)! and t/ifie- totle would hv\e crnsdered this 

rpos, bound. Qaintilian (ix. iv. 45) rocommendation cf the iambus or 

distinguishes the metre {dimendo trochee as retrograde— Throsy ma- 

guaedam) of verse from the rhythm choa h-ivrng brought m the pieon. 

(niwwen') of prose : and soCic.has In Adr 'so/rh ixiii) S 16 Isokr. 

numerus=pv$ii6s, Or, § 67. speaks of the study needed in order 

' The artistic use of the paeon in tvpvff/ias xai fiova-iKas cnrni'. 

prose is dated by Aristotle from * 'Isokr. was the first to see that 

Thrasymachos (flA. in. 8). Cp. in prose too a certain measure and 

Curtius, Hist. Gr. v, 168 (Ward), rhythm (modum ot numerum) must 

' For the precept of Isokr. in his be observed': Brut. % 32. In Oral. 

own words, see the fragment of his § 1 75 he quotes Thrasymachos 

TixvTi in Sauppe ii. 225:— oXus St himself to the same effect, 

o Xoyot )J7 Xdyiii lara (jnar^ prose), '• Vol. I. p. 31. 

iT/pliv yiip' injRi ifipfTpiii' Karnijuivis " //'. p. ISS. 
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^ blned witli skill in avoiding monotony ; with Iso- 
'■ kratea, tke periodic style passes into an altogether 
new phase. The distinctive mark of the new Iso- 
kratic period is a certain luxuriant amplitude. In- 
stead of aiming at the vigorous compression fittest 
for real contests, it rejoices in rich diffuseness— it 
unrolls itself like a clear river, luring the hearer on 
from hend to bend through the soft beauties of its 
winding course^. Three kinds of period are distin- 
guished by Demetrios : the Rhetorical, terse and 
round ;— the Conversational, slack and simple ; — the 
Historical, intermediate between these two^. Lysias, 
as has been noticed, uses what may be called a ' his- 
torical ' period in one special part of his work — in 
narrative parts of his public speeches. Isokrates, as a 
rule, uses everywhere the historical rather than the 
rhetorical period^ — gi"^ing to it, however, a certain 
long and stately flow which is his own. The great 
fault of his management is monotony. Lysias knew 
at least how to brace or relax his framework ; Demo- 
sthenes was a master of structural contrasts ; but, 
in all the speeches of Isokrates, except the forensic, 
one long and finished period follows another with 
little variety or relief He must always round his 
sentence*. Not only the form but the matter often 

' This is the image used by by the opening of Dem.m^H.Z^jsf.; 

Dionjsioa {Dem~ c. 4) to describe the Conversational, by the opening 

the iiToyayiKii mpioboi, tiie mean- of Plat. Rep. ; the Historical, by 

dering period, of Isokrates. Ct the opening of Xen.^n«&. 

de Isocr. c 12, to kukXioi- rav irept- ' Dionys- J)em. c 18 notices the 

oSmw. period of laokr. as being rather 

* Demetr. Trtpi fpitqveias § 19. 'like that of the historians' than 

(Speng. Rh. Gr. rrr. 26S.) He e'voyavios fit for real contests, 

illustrates the Rhetorical Period ' Bionya. d^ romp. F):rb.c. 19 oh- 
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suffers for tliia artificial uniformity. A thought has 
sometimes to be diffusely, and therefore weakly, 
expressed, in order to afford a symmetry of clauses^. 
But although there is this grave fault in his 
handling of the periodic style, it must not be for- 
gotten that Isokrates gave a really important de- 
velopment to the idea of the period itself. Hitherto 
it had been too cramped : he was the first to give it 
a large and free expansion. He was the first, too, 
who showed how the ampler period might he worked 
up through the series of clauses and members to an 
artistic climax^. 

Next to this general characteristic, iuxuriance, m<«!s. 

, . . . Figures. 

the special marks of the periodic style in Isokrates 
depend on his use of figures. In order to see just 
what Isokrates does here, it wiU be a help to keep 
in mind the strict distinction between a ' trope ' and ' Trope' 

J^ and -Fi- 

a ' figure ' {whether of language or of thought). A ''"™'' 
trope is the use of a particular word in other than 
its normal sense — as ' fire ' for ' zeal ' (metaphor) or 
' steel ' for ' sword ' (synekdoch^) — to take two of 
the commonest tropes. A ' figure ' is an affair of 
whole clauses or sentences^. The ' figure of lan- 

Berves that the beet style is sonic- ding, aa Dionys. says (de Tsocr. c. 3), 

times more, sometimes less, peri- The critic illustrates this ininately 

odie: buttbat Isokr.didnotunder- in hia analysis of De Pam § 43 

stand siieh yarietj: cf. hia icpio-is (Dem. c. 19). 'These drooping 

rap apxalav, c 5. This wholly folds might have boon pinned up 

periodic style (with no alioy of more neatly' — raura KfKoXTraiiii'a 

ttpoftii^) is essentially epideiktic: a-ijilyiat naXXof epijv. 

cp. Cic Or. § 207, Volkmann, p. ^ Cp. Miiiler, Hist. Gr. Lit. c. 

435. issri. (Donalds, ii. 154—5.) 

1 The invariable desire for a ^ Seo Volkmann, Die Bket. der 

period and a rhythm drives Isokr. Gr. und RSmer, pp. 392 f. Cp. 

tousoira/>awXi)p«fiaTaXi|eiuv,yatf- Qiiint. ix. 1 § 4. 
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' is a combination of words (each of which may 
be used in its normal sense) for the artificial ex- 
pression of an idea — as antithesis. The ' figure of 
thought ' depends on no special combination of 
words, but on an assumed attitude of the speaker's 
mind — as irony. Now laokrates rarely uses ' tropes ' 
— indeed, his avoidance of them was expressly 
noticed as a cause of tameness in his diction^ ; nor — 
with one exception to be noted presently — does he 
often use ' figures of thought.' But he uses abim- 
dantly certain ' figures of language.' It was Gorgias 
Figure) nf who first brought a throng of the 'figures of Ian- 

LaaguagB. ^ , ° 

guage into Greek Rhetoric . In so far as Isokrates 
saw more clearly than Gorgias where the line falls 
between prose-rhythm and verse-rhythm, Isokrates 
moderated the Gorgian use of these figures. On the 
other hand he established some of them as the dis- 
tinctive ornaments of the 'florid' Bhetoric by 
developing them ai-tistically within certain Kmits. 
The specially Isokratic figures of language are those 
which depend on a parallelism. These are chiefly 
three ^. (l) A parallelism in sense — Antithesis: 
which may arise either (i) from two words of 
opposite sense used in the expression of a single 
idea — 'let the rich give to the poor:' or (ii) from 

• Dionys. Dern. o. 18: Hermog. ia meant to be wrought by the eom- 
jTtpl 16. a, e. 12 (referred to above), bination. Volkmann (who refers 

* Dionjs. r/iiti;. e. 24. Quintilian the diBtinetion between a-x^iiaTa 
(ix. 3 § 2) subdivides the 'figures Xsgeui and hanolas not to Caecilius 
of language' as (1) grammatical— of Calacte, but baclt to Theophra- 
mere peculiarities of patliology or stos, p. 392) analyses both kinds 
ayntax, with no rhetorical purpose in detdl, pp. 396~ 430, 

— e.g. the schema Pindaricum : (2) ^ Cp. Sandys Ad Dem. and 
rhetorical^wherc a certain cffett Panegyr. p. siv. 
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the contrast of two ideas without contrast of words : 
'he did them good, but they took away his good 
name ;' or (lii) from the contrast both of ideas and 
of words— 'he did them good but they did him 
evil,' (2) A pai'allelism in form and size merely 
between two or more clauses or sentences — Parisdsis. 
(3) A parallelism of sound — Paromoiftsis : when the 
latter of two clauses gives to the ear an echo of the 
former, either in its opening or at its close or 
throughout^ . 

The idea of all these three ' figures ' is the same — 
that idea of mechanical balance in which the craving 
for symmetry is apt to take refuge when it is not 
guided by a really flexible instinct or by a spiritual 
sense of fitness and measure. No one can read Iso- 
krates without feeling with what a leaden weight this 
elaborately wrought ornament lies on much of his 
work, often chilling the thought and almost crushing 
out its life^. But a distinction must be noticed 



' }Ieniingenes 1ms an excellent the direct jropo/miaio-it by shifting 
leinarli'n-epi id. a' c. 12,Sp. i^/^»?r. one of tlio two words which would 
II. 331) on tho USB of these two have jingled, 
last figures— iropiVaKnc and jrapo- * Gellius (iV. A. xvin. 8) quotes 
fioiairis—hy Igokr. and Benioa- some lines from Luciliua in whieh 
thenes respectiycly. Demostli. has the satirist ridicules those 'taste- 
rarely a direct and absolute sym- less persons' (apiroeali) wlio wish 
metry or consonance of clauses— to seem Isnkratie, and who accord- 
Hermi^. says he remembers only ingly overload their sentences witli 
one instance, In Androt. § 1. Else- oiiotoTtXevTa, napura and the like, 
where Demosth. disguises the mn- Dionysios, greatly as he admires 
picroiinteitherby'cuttingitintivo' Isokr., repeatedly blames Ins 'pu- 
— inserting a clause (fVe^oXij) be- erile' or 'vulgar' use of the Goi^an 
tween the two balanced clauses — figures. He instances Panegyi: 
or by taking care that the clauses §§71— Sl{i)e/socrc.l4): Trapex. 
equal in length shall not be sj-m- gg 9, 11 (especially— 1"6. c. 20); De 
ntctrical in 3tnicturo:w)iile he avoids Pace, S§ 41— SO {Dem. c. 20). 
ir. ■ 5 
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between his earlier and his later manner. The 
practical life of Athens had a gradual reflex action 
on that Sicilian Rhetoric which had been drawn into 
its sphere; and this was felt even by Isokrates^. 
In the Philippos and still more plainly in the Pana- 
tkenaikos he intimates that he had outlived mnch 
of his early taste for the 'figures of language.' As 
for those vivid reflections of the speaker's own mood 
which are called the 'figures of thought,' they be- 
longed, generally, to a later and more animated 
schooP; the large use of them by Andokides being 
precisely one of those points which show how little 
his natural faculty had been tamed to the technical 
Khetoric of his day. Least of all were the figures of 
thought congenial to the smooth and tranquil 
manner of Isokrates. There is perhaps but one 
exception ; he is fond of the rhetorical question in 
concluding an argument^. 

Before we leave the technical traits of his com- 
position, one striking trait remains to be noticed 
as the special cause of his ' smoothness.' This is the 



Nothing, he aavs, more 'paralyses Volkraann, pp. 416 f. The great 

ilia force,' nothmg more averts the master of tho 'figures of thought' 

ear, than these frigid figures. was Demosthenes : Cic. Orai. § 13S, 

' This is Tvell marked in two " For examples of this ipanjiri!, 

passages: (1) Philip. {v)§ 27,— 346 see Pariegyr. (iv) §§ 121, 183: De 

B.C,; (2) Panath. § 2,— 342 B.C.— Pace {viii) §§ 11, 100, 105, 113: 

where ho says that he has quite Panath. (sii) §§ 121 f "V lli 

given up attempting ' antitlieses (p- 424) notices an inst. f th 

and parisosea and those other figure called avrii^paa pak 

figures which compel applause.' ij/it — when the apeak y tt t 

Quintilian expressly recognises the he will not mention tl g I: t 

two phases: ix. 3 § 74. Cp. Rau- t&es— joined with h p b 1 n 

chenatein Introd. p. 12. De Pace §§ 5G, 81. 

' See above, Vol, r. p. 99: cp. 
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studious, the even pedantic care witli whicli he avoids 
allowing a vowel at the end of a word to be followed 
by a vowel at the beginning of the next^. Dionysioa 
says that he had gone through the whole of the 
Areopagitikos without finding one instance of such a 
coUiaion^. The artificialism soon makes itself felt ; 
and, as one critic justly says, a possible music of 
clashing sounds is lost^. In this, as in greater 
things, Demosthenes knew how to hit the mean*. 

Passing from the province of Expression to the Treats 
treatment of matter with its two departments of «""«■■ 
Invention and An-angement, we find that here also 
Isokrates has his distinctive merits. As regards 
Invention — the art of discovering the available re- inieau 
sources of a theme — Dionysios pronounces Isokrates 
equal to Lysias^; Qumtihan praises not merely his 
facility but his effort to bung out the higher aspects 



* For his own precept, see the 
frag, of Lis "^hij (Sauppe ii. 225)^ 
'vowels must not come together 

(5ei to rjiavTievTa /irj tru/nri'trTiii'^ 

'for the effect is lame,' x^^"" y°P 
TOToimSf. Bensoler, in his work 
Z>e Hiatii in Oratoribua Alttc s 
et Hittoricis Gratis, has applied 
this test to the whole extajit text 
of Isokrates (Bk. i. Ch. 1). 

^ De Comp. Verb. e. 23 (where he 
analyses §§ 1 — 5). Bensoler ex 
amines tliis statement (pp. " — j) 
Among the more striking instances 
mr text of the Ate 
i/ias yt ^oJTo, S 57 
§80. 
wepl fpuj/i^las § GS: 

who adds, in § 72, that such clashing, 

<rvyKpoinni, suits the ixfya\(nrpejrljs 
XapaKTtjp. Dionj-sios {Pem. C. 4), 



of hiati 
pagitikog 



Quint liaii (lY 4 § .^5) and Hermo- 
genes (n-fpi S o c. 12) agree with 
Demetnos in thinking the soliei- 
toie of Isokrates in this matter 
exces'i e wlnle Plutarch, with a 
s men hdt frigid sarcasm, asks how 
Isokra,tes o ^o^oOjifras <j>wmj(ii 
^cavqivTi OTiyKpovirat — could help 

shiinkng from the Macedonian 
jihaiiu\'! (Be (f lor Atken.c.(i,Mcir. 
p 3oO b) Ou the other hand, 
Lo) gmus praises him for avoiding 
harsh collocations 'which make the 
testnre of the speech rougher and 
do not slide mto the ear, hut 
offcn i it wh le thej also arrest the 
speaker's breath' {Rkel. § 9, p. 560 
in Speng. Bh. Gr. I. 306). 

* See Schafer, Demoath. Vol. iii. 
p. 317 note% 

> De, fsnrr. c. 4. 

5—2 
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of his subject^ In analysing the epideictic branch 
of Rhetoric, Aristotle notices one device as specially 
frequent in Isokrates— -the use of the topic of com- 
parison for the purpose of magnifying or extolling^ 
(aufijo-is). The Philippos will supply an instance ; — 
in order to show that Phihp of Macedon could 
easily conquer Asia, Isokrates points out that harder 
things were done with smaller means by Alkibiades, 
Konon, Dionysios and the younger Cyrus^. The 
author of the Essay on Subhmity blames Isokrates — . 
and rightly- — for a too constant and ostentatious effort 
to heighten rhetorically the greatness of his theme*. 
This effort is akin to the essentially epideictic 
spii'it of all his work, the spirit which is always 
tending to transform advice, as in the Panegyrikos 
and Philippos, or apology, as in the Antidosis and 
-De Bigis, into encomium^. 

In Arrangement Isokrates is very clever. He is 
generally said to have invented the fourfold di- 
vision of the speech — used, however, before him by 
Lysias — with proem, narrative, proof, epilogue^; but 
his distinctive siiill lay in the management of a more 
complex system. According to Dionysios, the 
arrangement of Isokrates excels that of Lysias in 



' X. 1 § 79, in inventionefacilh, improbable by the general sense, 

honesti sludiosus. bj the testimony of Dionys laocr. 

^ Arist iJA. I. D. 'If onohasno 18, and by the contemptuous iiord 

positive merits to urge, one should StKoXoyflp). 

give the man relative merit by com- ' Philip, [v] ^§ jS — 67 

paring him with others— as Iso- ' n-fpl v\lfovs in Speng. Rh. Gr. 

krateg used to do, owing to hisfa^ i. p. 287. 

miliarity with guit-pleadiiig' {8m = See Dionjs. Rhei. c, 9 § 12 : 

Ttiv (TvvriStiav Tov biKoKoyeiv — where Volkmann p. 83. 

f^pengersoViif'jSEioi' is surely niiiile " Vol. i. p. X^Hnoie. 
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two main points — in fineness of subdivision and in 
variety, — this variety arising either from new com- 
binations vrithin the subject itself or from the 
introduction of episodes not strictly proper to it^. 
The use of the latter is illustrated by a remark of 
Aristotle in regard to the opening of an epideictic 
speech. Here, he suggests, the speaker may take a 
hint from the flute-player. The flute-player preludes 
with anything that he can play effectively, and 
then knits this on to the keynote of his theme. So 
it is, says Aristotle, in the proem to the ' Helen ' of 
Isokrates ; the Eristics have nothing to do with 
Helen. 'And here, even if the speaker pass into a 
foreign region (iKTOTTiirr)), it is better than that the 
speech should be monotonous.' The 'episode' on 
Agamemnon in the Panatlieiiaihos (§§ 74 — 87) is a 
good instance. 

One uniform type of structure may be recog- 
nised in all the best discourses, of Isokrates. There 
is a leading idea — geneiully some large proposition 
about the affairs of Athens or of Greece — which 
is worked out on the principle of antithesis. Every 
contrast whicli it can yield is developed : but 
through all divisions and subdivisions the dominant 
idea is kept before the mind ; and, at the close, the 
simplicity of the original proposition emerges from 
these intricate, yet never confused, antitheses in the 
simplicity of the conclusion. Take, for instance, the 
Panegyrikos. The leading idea is — A Greek war 

> De Isocr. c. 4 ISiais (lEj-oPoXair m!um is, of course, Helen. But 

— JfTOir fjreia-o&iots. Isokr. preludes witli an attack on 

Arist. Sh. III. 1-i. The keynote the Eristica (§§ 1—131). 
{iMa-iiion) of tlic Ildenae Enco- 
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with Persia. ' Greece ' is dealt with in Part I., 'Persia' 
iLii Part II. In Part I. Athens is contrasted with 
Sparta; the services of Athena to Greece are analysed 
as (1) civil, (2) military — and here, as in wars 
between Greeks or in wars between Greek and bar- 
barian. Part 11. shows that (l) Persia is open to 
attack while (2) Greece has every motive for at- 
■ tacking. Then the conclusion : — A Greek war with 
Persia is both just and expedient. It is this power 
of dealing luminously with a large array of facts 
grouped round a central idea which Hermogenes 
praises as the 'distinctness' of Isokrates^. Like his 
moral bent towards subjects of practical moment and 
towards permanence of literaiy residt, this faculty 
of arrangement set an example useful beyond the 
sphere of Rhetoric. It helped to show the historian 
how large masses of material might be wrought 
into a form at once clear and interesting^. 

But the merits of Isokrates whether on the 
verbal or the real side are not those which are best 
fitted to succeed in a law-court or in an assembly. 
It is true that, as Hermogenes^ says, he has in a 
very high degree that purity of diction and that 
distinctness of method which are at least two virtues 
of civil eloquence: it is true that, as Bionysios* says, 
lessons may be learned from him in everything that 
goes to form the complete 'faculty of citizenship.' 
Yet his practical rhetoric is not oratory. It is for 

' (i.'jtpi'i'iKi: jTfpi iSfffli' fi' c. 4, Sp. ' De Iwcr c I — where jroXiTuiij 

Rh. Gr. II. 2S3. Suwo^ir denotes the complete fa- 

' Curtiiis Higt. Gr. v. p. 175 mity of beini ti cttizen as distiii 

(Ward). giiishcd from the power of civil 

■' 7T>pi H, fi' t:. ]1, Sip. II. .il2. ihctraii 
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the palaestra, not for the battle-field^. It has not 
the stamp of vigorous nature. The great speaker in 
real contests holds hia own argument, and can seize 
that of his adversary, with an iron grasp ; he is impas- 
sioned and can kindle passion, he can animate the 
embodiment of his thought with a living soul which 
seems to come to it, through him, from a present and . 
inspiring power ; the artist of the school — and it is 
as such that Isokrates most often appears— suffers - 
neither keenness of controversy, nor feeling, nor 
even what perhaps is most divine in the idea which 
he is enforcing, to agitate him as he marshals the 
slow and stately pageant of an eloquence which 
moves with always the same cold brilliancy. One 
who had tried the experiment of declaiming the dis- 
courses of Isokrates says that he had found that 
they would not bear delivery with raised tones, or 
passion, or gesture : Isokrates, he says, has dropped 
his voice to the key in which a slave reads aloud to 
his roaster^. The disappointed reciter is too severe ; 
but that such compositions should be better suited 
for reading than for declaiming is natural ; and it is 
worthy of notice that when Isokrates himself com- 
, plains of his speeches being marred by bad reading, 
the two points of which he deprecates the neglect 
are both consistent with a subdued manner — namely, 
attention to the ethos (general moral tone) — and 
attention to the cadences of the rhythm^. Dionysios 
has been at pains to contrast a passage of the De 

' Quint. X. 1 § 79- of one ffbo reads Lim /iijfii'i. ^da 

' dyayvdarov jraiSot <p(i>irijv, Hio- (varJuaironivos: in Panalh. [sil] 

r6iiym08 up. Hvmya. liner, c. 13. § !7 of those who road liim 6iQi- 
In Phil, [vl § 26 ho complains poviTEs ai< opOwi, i.t.X. 
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Pace (§§ 41 — -50) with a passage of the Third Ohjn- 
thiac (§§ 23 — 32) — the contrast coming to this, that 
the former is a display of graces and the latter a 
stirring summons to action''. But the fact is that 
it is unmeaning to compare Isokrates and Demos- 
thenes at all. While practical oratory was parting 
more and more distinctly into two branches — the 
pure Dehberative, best represented probably by Kal- 
listratos, the Forensic, by Isaeos, branches of which 
the excellences were for once to meet in Demos- 
thenes — Isokrates was occupied apart from both in 
developing a hterary rhetoric, important, certainly, 
in its influence on the practical oratory of a later 
day, but of contemporary significance in the way 
of style cliiefiy for that Rhetorical school of history 
in which Ephoros and Theopompos are the earliest 
great names. Chiefly— yet not solely. In so far 
as merely literary lessons have to be learned by a 
great speaker, Demosthenes learned much from Iso- 
krates : but the spirit of Demosthenes was not to 
be bound to any rigid outward law of euphony^. 
In the epideictlc' kind we can see from the Funeral 
Oration of Hypejeld'es just the two points of contact 
between Hypereldes and Isokrates — the large free- 
dom of development^ and the tone, sincere in all 
its rhetorical elevation, of a moralist speaking the 
language of panegyric^. But the best representa- 

^ Dionys. Dem. cc. 17 — 22, p. Issviii)— who observes that the 

'' Cp. Curtius, Hist, Gi: v. p, younger coDtetnporarios of Isokr., 

228 (Ward), generally, must have owed to him 

aThelsokraticelementinHyper- in no small degree their greater 

ffldes is well estimated by Cartelier abundance of development and 

(£e Diacours (f/. mr lui-mhne richness of phraae (p. Issvi), 
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tive of Isokrates in liis influence on tlie develop- /'s'a*«- 
ment of oratory is Cicero. Cicero was intellectually "''*™''''- 
stronger than Isokrates ; he had the power for real 
contests — living force and passion ; and the greater 
width of his mental horizon was not due simply to 
the age in which he lived. But as a stylist he is 
inferior to Isokrates. The idea which Cicero got 
from Isokrates was that of nnmber^. To this Cicero 
added special Isokratic graces with more than the 
richness but with less than the elegance of the 
Greek master. Seldom, perhaps, ha.s an unconscious 
criticism on self told the truth more neatly than 
does the phrase of Cicero when he speaks of having 
used 'all the fragrant essences of Isokrates mid all 
the little stores of his disciples^.' The brilliancy of 
Isokrates had come to Cicero through the school of 
Khodes^. 



^ See especially Z)e Oral, in 44 
§ 173. Tlio sweetness which he 
elsewhere praises {De Oral, ill 8 
§ 28) as distinguishing thia 'father 
of eloquence' (i6. ii. 3, § 10) mams 
cliiefly that same smooth, harmoni 
ous rhythm. Bo Qumt. x. 1 § 108 
says that Cicero had 'artistically 
reproduced (e^nxme) the force of 
Demosthenes, the wealth of Plato, 
the charm of Isokr.itea.' 

^ Ad All. n. 1, loeu7n laocratis 
lixpoB^Kiov atqm omnes eius disci- 
pidorum arculag. 

* la concluding this review of 
Isokr. under the technical aspects 
of his style, it may be worth while 
to quote, for those who care to look 
at it, the criticism of Hermogcnes 
(wipl Id. ff e. 11, Sp. Eh. Or. ii. 
412)— a masterpiece (as usnal with 



him) of cjnipression, in which al- 
most every word is pregnant — or 
rather overloaded — with technical 
meaning I have tried to make this 
lersion do the work of a glossary ; — 
'As regards purity of language 
and perspicuity of arrangement — 
those characteristics which make 
a speech luminous — Isokrates is 
the greatest master of civil elo- 
quence ; but want of moral chanii 
and of a natural simplicity lessen 
his power of persuading. Jn finish 
however, and in ornament, he ex- 
eels ; nor is he less distinguished 
by elevation, save that his vehe- 
mence and his asperity— if indeed 
he can be said ever to employ 
these — are deprived of nervous 
force by his eleganca In K-ords 
he is not very diffuse ; but in dc- 
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It was inevitable that ■when such a manner as 
that of Isokratea was developed and became widely 
' popular it should have a certain reflex action on the 
language ; and the nature of this action was deter- 
mined by the fact that Isokrates had the Greek 
impulses in art without the sureness or fineness 
of the best Greek instinct. The invariable desire 
of rounding periods led to periphrasis, the craving 
for antitheses to a bold use of synonyms. Hence 
came a certain loss of that strict yet always graceful 
precision which had marked the best Attic, when 
the accurate expression of a clearly defined thought 
ivas the first thing, and the light which played over 
the words came through the eyes of the thought. 
That language which had been as a perfect human 
body to a vivid soul began in these later days to 
be more like a dress fitting loosely to a form still 
fair and stately ; a dress which Oriental taste 
gradually changed Into a flowing robe, with always 
ampler folds and header embroideries as there 



velopiiig a tltoiiffht he anjplifies to 
tlie uttennost Of fiery earnest- 
ness he has nut a trace. Further 
— though the criticism may seem 
harsh— he is characterised by a cer- 
tain Ianguoraudslacknesa,ajgwoU as 
by a pervading elderly sententious- 
uess. Just because he is naturally 
poor in spoutaiieous impulse he is 
ovcr-iuduatrions in artifice, as if 
bent on the display of ingenuity — 
often for no practical purpoao. 
Tliis may be seen from cases of 
contnkst between the treatment of 
an argument by Isolirates and by 
Demosthenes. Compare (e.g.) the 



opening of the Fourth Speech 
Against Philip' [our First Philip- 
^I'c]' with the opening of the A rchi- 
datn/is. Thepropositionisthesame 
in both places— viz. that young men 
ought to be heard even though 
they rise before their elders— but 
Isokrates has made it a distinct 
thesis, and has demonstrated it at 
full length ; while Demosthenes has 
been content to support it by a 
single observation. At the same 
time the power of exposition pos- 
sessed by Isokrates is by no means 
slight' 
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was less and less of natural vigour or comeliness 
beneath. 

[Yet, if Isokrates does not give the intimate Attic 
charm, it must not be forgotten that a Greek could 
still distinguish him from Lysias by saying that 
Lysias was to Kalamis and Kalliinachos what Isokrates 
was to Praxiteles and Pheidias^: his beauty and his 
majesty are genuinely Greek; and, until the sense 
of these is wholly lost, Isokrates must always take 
rank as one of the great masters of expression. The 
growing divergence of the modern ideal from his has 
already, perhaps, narrowed the modern faculty of 
appreciating him ; but most readem can still admire 
hia power of feehng, and of honouring, what is ad- 
mirable. A French scholar has observed that, in re-^"^<'/^" 
gard to expression, the grave oratory of the preacher {m^ui-^ 
alone preserves for the modem world an image ofp«ii>'<- 
that in which Isokrates excelled; and has at the 
same time rendered to Isokrates a tribute as high, 
perhaps, as the modern world could offer, in bringing 
proof that Isokrates had some share in forming what- 
ever owed its virtue to form in the eloquence of 
Bossuet^^ 

Isokrates cannot be represented by extracts; the 
structure and the total effect are especially important 
for him just because he is specially an artist. But 
three passages may be taken as showing the bent 
rather than the compass of his art,— the contrast, in 



' Dionjs. Imcr. c. 3. three Greeks to whom Bossuet 

' Cartelier, Le Ducourx d!J. mr acknowledges a debt in the matter 

lui-mhne p. Isxxvi. Pkto, I)e- of atjle. 

mosttieiies and Isokrates arc tlie 
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the Areojxtgitikos, between the social lives of the old 
and of the new democracy ; the eulogy, in the 
Panegyrikos, of the first Athenian empire ; and the 
passage on beauty in the Helen. 

In the Areopagitihos he is contrasting the social 
Athens of 500 B.C. with that of 355 B.C.: — 
1] ' Under the supervision of that Council, the city 
was not distracted with law-suits and grievances and 
taxes and penury and wars; people lived on good 
terms with their neighbours and peaceably with all 
men. Athenians were the trust of Greece and the 
terror of barbarians ; they had saved their country, 
and had so punished the enemy that he was glad 
enough to be let alone. And so, thanks to this, they 
lived in such security that the houses and establish- 
ments in the country were handsomer and richer than 
those within the wall, — many citizens never coming to 
town even for the festivals, but preferring their own 
snug homes to a share in the bounty of the State. 
The public spectacles, for which they might have 
come, were managed sensibly, and not with an inso- 
lent profusion. People did not measure happiness 
by shows, or by rivalries in the equipment of a 
chorus, or by the like forms of pretentiousness, but 
by soberness of life, by everyday comfort, by the 
absence of destitution among citizens. These are 
the tests of a real prosperity as distinguished from 
a policy of low makeshifts. Is there any sane man 
who can help being stung by what goes on now- 
a-days — when he sees numbers of citizens ac- 
tually drawing lots for daily bread before the law- 
courts, yet condescending to feed any Greeks who 
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will row their ships for tliem, — coniing on tlie stage 
ia golden apparel, and passing the winter in garments 
of which the less said the better— with the rest of 
those economical contrasts which redound to the 
infamy of Athens ? ' 

In the Panegyrihos the first Athenian empire is 
used as an argument for making Athens equal leader 
with Sparta in a war against Asia. An implied con- 
trast with the Spartan influence from 405 to 380 
B.C. runs through the whole: — 

' All, I think, would expect that State to he Panegyr. 
the best president of Greece under whose former '**' 
rule those who accepted it were, as a fact, happiest. 
Now it will he found that under our leadership 
private households throve best and cities, too, be- 
came greatest. We were not jealous of the growing 
States ; we did not sow the seeds of strife by setting 
up in them a government adverse to their own, in 
order that they might be divided by faction and 
that both factions might pay court to us ; rather, 
holding the concord of our allies to be a common 
good, we governed all the cities by the same laws, 
debating their affairs in the federal spirit, not in a 
spirit of absolutism; watching over the interests of 
the whole league, but leaving every member of it 
free, — helping the commons and warring against des- 
potisms, — thinking it a shame that the many should 
be under the few, that men worse than their fellows 
in nothing but fortune should be scouted for office, 
aye, and that, when Greece is the mother of us all, 
some Greeks should be tyrants while others are 
barely residents on sufferance, and that a franchise 
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bestowed by nature should be cancelled by law. 
Finding these vices, and more than these, in Oli- 
garchy, we gave to our allies the same form of 
government under which we lived ourselves — one 
which I see no need to praise at much length when 
it can be described so shortly. Under that govern- 
ment the allies lived for seventy years unvesed 
by tyrants, independent of barbarians, at unity 
among themselves, at peace with all the world.' 

In the Helen it is interesting to mark both 
the likeness and the deep unlikeness to a Platonic 
strain ; — 

' They had reason for their choice, and I for the 
greatness of these praises ; for she was gifted above 
all others with Beauty, the first of all things in 
majesty and honour and dlvineness. It is easy to 
see its power ; there are many things which have 
no share of Courage, or Wisdom, or Justice which yet 
will be found honoured above things which have 
each of these ; but nothing which is devoid of Beauty 
is prized ; all things are scorned which have not 
been given their part of that attribute ; the admi- 
ration for Virtue itself comes to this, that of all 
manifestations of life Virtue is the most heaidifal. 
The supremacy of Beauty over all othei' things can 
be seen from our own dispositions towards it and 
them. Other things we seek merely to attain, as we 
may have need of them ; we have no further affection 
of the mind about them ; but beautiful things inspire 
us with love — love, which is as much stronger than 
wish as its object is better. We are jealous of those 
who excel in ability or anything else, unless they 
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conciliate us by daily benefits and constrain us to 
feel kindly towards them : but the beautiful inspire 
us with goodwill at first sight ; to them alone, as 
to the gods, we are never tired of doing homage, 
delighting to be their slaves rather than to be rulers 
of others, and feeling more gratitude to those of 
them who set us many tasks than to those who lay 
no commands upon us. We reproach the subjects 
of any other despotism with the name of flatterers ; 
but we see only a clear-eyed and noble zeal in the 
lieges of Beauty. Care for that gift is to us so per- 
fectly a religion that we hold the profaners of it in 
themselves more dishonoured than sinners against 
others, but honour for all time, and as benefactors 
to the State, those who have guarded the glory of 
their own youth In the chasteness of an inviolable 
shrine.' 
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CHAPTER XV. 



ISOKRATES. 



PBISCIPLE OF CLASSIFICATION— SCHOLASTIC ■\VRITISGS. 



Twenty-one Speeciiea or Discourses, and nine Letters, 
are extant under the name of Isokrates. All these 
are probably genuine-^. Nor is any lost work, except 
the 'Art of Rhetoric,' known from a definite citation^. 
Suidas speaks of tliirty-two discoui'ses^. In the 
Plutarchic Life, the number given is sixty, — of 
which only twenty-eight were allowed as genuine 
by Caecilius and only twenty-five by Dionysios*. 



' As to the q^uestions raised in 
the cases of Or. xvir, xviii, sxi, 
see below. 

' These, indeed, have been nip- 
posed to be lost : — (I) An eViToi^ioy 
rpiIXXou [Gryllos, Xenophon's son] 
ivas written, according to Hermip- 
poa ap. Dic^, L. ii. 53, by Isokra- 
tes; but this probably refers to 
Isokrates of Apollonia : see Sauppe 
0. A. IL 227. The same eiplana- 
tion applies to the case of (2) a 
Mavaaikov eyKa/iiov ascribed to our 
Isokrates in the Plutarchic Life, 
wliich Jerome Wolf follows (p. 684, 
ed. of 1570). Suidas espressly 
ascribes this tyKiAniov to tho Apol- 



loniatc. {S) From Arist. E/i. ir. 
19 it has been quite needlessly as- 
sumed — as by Benseier de lUatu 
p. 5S — that there was a \ayos wpos 
E,vdvvov distinct from the extant 
jrpot 'Ev&ivovii [Or. xxi]. But see 
Sauppe O. A. ii. 227. (4) From 
the Phiiippog [Or. iv] § 81, Wolf, 
]. c., assumes a lost 'oratio ad Dio- 
nyaium.' But tho allusion — even 
if it does not refer to tho first of 
the extant epistles— evidently does 
not warrant any definite inference. 
As regards the 'Art of Kheforic,' 

= S.V. 'IxTOKpiri-^. 

^ [T'lut.] Kit. Isocr. § 20. 
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Pliotio,5 knew only twenty-one^. Dionysios, the 
strictest, may be taken as also the best canon. If 
it may be assumed that his collection included ours, 
we have all but four of those compositions which 
he thought genuine. 

The text of our collection is tolerably perfect. t<xi. 
The only gaps of any importance are at the end of 
Oration xili (Against the Sophists) ; at the beginning 
of Oi-ation xvi {' De Bigis ') ; and probably at the 
end of Letters t, vi and ix^. 

The writings of Isokrates are arranged differently Jemma 
in different MSS.^ The order followed in most^^^i/!""- 
modern editions is not that of any one manuscript, 
but that which was adopted, for the sake of con- 
venience, by Jerome Wolf*. His arrangement aims 
at a fourfold distiibution : — 



1. Hortatory, 

I. To Deiiionikos. 

II. ToNikoklcs. 

III. Nikoklea. 

2. Deliberative. 

IV. Panegyrikos. 

V. Philippos. 
VI. Archidamos, 

» Phot. eod. 159, OUT6) iiiv Koi TO- 
aoirovs tyva)itB 'limiipnTOUi Xoyotir, 
ecn Koi eiicoo-ii; ovras. In 260,— 
^fpoinai be auroS roj' dpi6)i.ov ^ 
(60), &e. — The atfttemeut is simply 
a transcription from the Pbitarcliic 

' In tho case of each of the three 
Letters, another eKphuiiitiun m 
possible— that thej are merely pre- 

fiicos, ninrnifLTiTiKu, to esaujfi or 
11. 



f Helen 



VIT. Areop.agitikoa. 
VIII. Oa the Peace. 
3. Epideidic 

IX. E^agoias 

X. Encomium o 

XI. Eusin% 

XII. Pinathennkrts 

XIII. Agiinst the SupLists 

pamphlets sent along with them 
or after tlieni 

' A table showing the irrang* 
ment in the Urbino MS, and in 
aix other manuacnpta is given by 
Biiitor and Sauppe Ot Att Vol i, 
profane to the Test of Isokrates, 
p.iv. 

* For Woirs own account of tliis 
classification, see p. 684 of his ctU- 
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4. Forensic. 
XIV. Plataikos'. 

XV. Antiilosis. 

XVI. Against Alkibiadcs 

{wepl roil ^eii^oti?). 



XVII. Trapezitikos. 

XVIII. Against KaUImacho 
XIX. Aeginetikos. 

XX. Against Loehites. 

XXI. Against Euthynus^ 



The principle of tliia classification seems hardly 
the best. 'Deliberative' has to be strained in 
various directions in order to include the Paneyy- 
rikos, the Philippos, the Areopagitikos. ' Epideictic ' 
applies ill to the essay Against the Sophists. The 
Antidosis, though thrown for literary purposes into 
the form of a defence in court, cannot properly be 
called 'forensic' 

Setting the six real Forensic Speeches apart, the 
other writings of Isohrates ought to be classified, not 
according to accident of form, but by subject-matter. 
They may be considered as i. Scholastic, u. Political. 
The whole list will then stand thus : — 



' The Plataikos is an appeal to 
the Athenian ekklesia. Wolf giyes 
its forensic veliemence of tone as 
his reason— a strange reason— for 
cks^ng it as forensia 

^ Witli this classification accord- 
ing to fofm, it is worth while to 
compare that of Photios (corf. 159); 

— I. (rvii0ov\evTucol: Til Demmi- 

Im, To Nikokle», Nikokles, On 
the Peace, Panegyrikog, Areopa- 
gitikos, Plataikiog, Arekidamog, 
Philippos. II. iyKiiiua: Bugiris, 
Helen, Evfigorae, Panathenatkos. 

111. hlKUVlKoi: Atttidom (blKOPlKOS 

ris fipiit BoKfl), and tlion the real 
Toreusic Spccclies, omitting, no 



doubt by an oversight, the irepl 
Tou fttiyouE.— ^which is wanted to 
make up the 21. The Kara r^p 
troimrTau 18 characterized merely . 

as Karrjyopia Tav avriiroKlTttiotieiftiH' 
avTi^ iTO(ptirraP. 

A stricter classification accordmg 
to form would be :— I. Deliberative : 
PkiUp2>os, Archidam,os,Plalaikiis, 
Areopagitikog, On the Peace: II. 
Forensic; Or. svi— xki; HI. Epi- 
deictic; Euogoras, Paneffj/ri/cos, 
Panalhenaikos, Bum-is, Helen, 
Against the Sophists, Anlidosis: 
IV. Hortatory: To Derivmikos, 
To NikoMfg, Nikokles. 
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A, Scholastic Writings. 

I. Hortatory Letters or Essays. 

1. To Demonikos. [Or. i.] 

2. To Kikokles. [Or. ii.] 

3. Nikokles. [Or. iii.] 

II. Displays. 

1. Busiris. [Or. xi.] 

2. Encomium on Helen. [Or. x.^ 

3. Evagoras. [Or. ix.] 

4. Panathenaikos. [Or. xil.] 

III. Essays on Education. 

1. Against the Sopliists. [Or. xiii.] 

2. Antidosis. [Or. xv.] 

B. Political Writings. 

I. On the relations of Greece with Persia. 

1. Panegyrikos. [Or. iv.] 

2. Philippos. [Or. v.] 

II. On ike internal affairs of Greece. 

1. Plataikos. [Or. xiv.] 

2. On the Peace. [Or. viii.] 

3. Archidamos. [Or. vi.] 

4. Areopagitikos. [Or. til]^ 

' Benscler (German Translation Demonikos. V. Writings against 

of IsokrateB, vol. I, Life p. 1(5) thus the Sophiati: Against the Sopkigts, 

arranges the speeches according to Bunrls, Helen. VI. An Apology 

subject-matter: —I. Relating to for his Life; AntidosU. VII. 

War with Persia: Panegyrikos, Forensic Speeches soon after the 

Philippos. IT. Relating to iuternnl time of the Thirty: Against Kal- 

feuds of Greece: Plataikos, Archi- limachos,AgainstLochites,Again»t 

dam-OS, On the Peace. III. Con- Enthynus. Vlll. Three other 

ceming Athens and her Constitu- Forensic Speeches: — Aeffinetikos, 

tion: Areopagitikos, Panathenai- On the Yoke nf Horses, Tra- 

kos. I V Cyprian Diaconrses : Eva- pezilikos. 
Sfircis, To Nikokles, Nikokle.% To 

6—2 
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Forensic Speeches. 
I. Action for Assault (BiKT) aUCa^). 

Against Lochites. [Or. xx.] 
i[. Claim to an Inheritance (eirtSt/facrta). 

AeginetikoB. [Or. xix.] 
in. Action to recover a Dej^osit (St'foj TTo.pa- 

1. Against Euthynus. [Or, xxi.] 

2. Trapezitikos. [Or. xvii.] 

IV. Action for Damage (SCkj) fiXd^r)^:). 

On the Yoke of Horses. [Or. xvr.] 

V, Special Plea (irapaypa^^jj). 

Against Kalliraachos. [Or. xvii[.] 
Letters. — FfiAGJIE^-T8. 



Scholastic Works. 
I. Hortatory Letters or Essays. 
1 . To Demonikos [Or. i.] — The person to whom 
this Letter of Advice is addressed is known only 
from the Letter itself. Demonikos lived in a monar- 
chical State (§ 36), which may have been Cyprus^. 
He was still a youth (§ 44) ; rich, and of distin- 
guished (§ 49), though not of royal (§ 36), birth^. 
His father, Hipponihos, lately dead (| 2), must have 
been in some way a well-known man {§ 11). 

' The author of the Greek ai^- ^ Referring to §36, Mr Sandys 

ment says: — 'Imromros nt, mr ?x« (Ad. Dent, and Panegyr. p. xxxi.) 

TToXis A/^oi, KvnpLot /liv ^v t^ ohservea tliat it disprovea the 

yeVet, 'IcroKpuTou! 8t <j>i\as Tou ao- statement of Tzestea that Demoni- 

0ioTo£. Tlie Xoyoi was founded kos waB son of Bvagoras king of 

probably on the fact that thi-eo Cyprus; and the statement of Por- 

otlier treatises of Isokratcs were phjrogi-'nitns tltat Demonikos hini- 

coi)i)i-ttf,l with Cyprus sdf vv.ied the i.slaiul. 
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Tlie date at wliicli the Letter was written cannot u 
be detemiined; but it may be assigned eonjecturally 
to about the same time as the two other Hortatory 
Discourses — the Letter to Niholdes and the Niho- 
^:?esi— 374— 372 RC. 

The Letter consists of three parts : I. Intro- a 
auction, §|1— 12: II. Precepts, §^13—43; III. 
Epilogue, §§ 44 — 52. 

I. There {& no greater diffurence between good and ba,d 
men {(rjrovBaloi — ijjavXoi.) than in the durability of their 
friendships. Isokrates wishes to testify his friendship to 
DemouLbos, and his regard for the young man's late father 
Hipponikos (§§ 1 — 2). He does not intend this letter to be 
a mere stimuius to intellectual exertion {TrapaKXrjo-K) but an 
exhortation to moral excellence (Trapaivea-is §§ 4, 5). 

II. The following are the principal heads under which 
the precepte in §§ 13 — 43 may be brought : — 

1. Duty towards the gods ; § 13. 

2. Duty towards 'men; prescribed generally as the 
obUgation to be just (§§ 38, 39) and true (^ 22, 23) ; and 
specially in three chief relations, {a) as towards the State, 
§§ 16, 37: ef. § 36: (&) as towards parents, § 14: (c) aa 
towards friends, §§ 24—27, 33 : cf. § 30. 

3. Duty of regvlating personal character, in respect 
(a) to tlio use of wealth, §§ 27, 28, and of pleasures, §§ 17, 32 ; 



1 I Lave given my reasons above ouwetfi^crei! (§ 16). Now the form 

(Zj/fe o/ Iso&r.) for believing tliat 6ap(Ta\i<os, tliough Ionic, is, as 

Lia stay at Chios waa from the au- Mr Sandys observes, earl;/ Attic 

tumn of 404 to the autumn of too; and in Anlid. ^ 121, two 

403 B. 0. Mr Sandys, inclining to good M8S. (Urb. and Vol.) read 

y.auppo'8 view that leokmtos was flapinjcrouo-i (Introd. sxxu). It, 

at Cliios fiom 393 to about 388 again, (iS^crru is more Ionic than 

B c , ascribes to the local lonie in- Attic, it is at any rate used by 

fluence (tf Horod i. 142) eovtain Aristotle {Magn. Mor. i. L 3, 18. 

ioniis "Inch occur in the Ad De- Sandys, note to g 16). 
mj,acum ^u ft,,™a<„. {\ 7), 
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(h) to tVie exercise of body and mind, § 40 ; and jiarticukiily 
to the acquisition of knowledge, §§ 18, 19 ; (c) to demeanour 
in society, §§ 15, 41, i2, 31. 

III. Many of the rules just given will not suit the 
present age of Demonikos; but by and by he will need tliem, 
and this letter will then serve him as a storehouse [TajJ-tdov) of 
advice (§ 44). The reward of Heraklea, and the doom of 
Tantalos, are warnings to strive after real nobleness (t^j 
Ka\o/car/a$iai) ; and, in so striving, we must seek help from 
every quarter. ' For hardly, by this care, may we master 
the failings of our nature ' (§§ 51 — 52). 

The authenticity of a treatise remarkably charac- 
teristic of its author has, with singular perveisity, 
been questioned both in ancient and in modern 
times. 'Feebleness of diction'-' is the trait which 
the writer of the Greek argument mentions as 
having been found suspicious in thia and like 
compositions of Isokrates. Alleged peculiarities or 
solecisms in language, dialect or gi-amraar, — the 
occurrence, in a few instances, of hiatus, — and de- 
fective arrangement of subject-matter, ai'e the tokens 
of spuriousness which the most recent and most 
careful sceptic^ has discovered. It is needless, here, 
to examine these objections in detail. It is enough 
to say that, even if they could all be proved, they 
"v\'nidd be decisively outweighed by the thoroughly 
iwokratic stamp of the treatise as a \\diole, in lan- 



' typ(n|/( JToXXnus Xi'ryous, an flaw ^ I)r G. E. ISensclor, in tlic pre- 

ai jrapaipiaiisi It Kai Tives ij^iuXij- face to his oditiim of Isokratos, 

Stiirap avTfts iirj tlvai adrov Sia to Leipsic, 1851. His objections, nnd 

da6(i>(s TJis fjipaireia^. Auct. Arguni. tliose of earlier critics, are esa- 

atl mil. As Mr Saudj'S shows, in mined, and (in mj judgment) dia- 

his firat note on the Argument, posed of, by Mr Sandys, in liis 

its date ciunot be earlier tbau the Introduction to tlio Speech, pp. 
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guage, in structure, in spirit. As to external tes- 
timony, Dionysios^ and Heraiogenes^ are affirmative 
witnesses; in Harpokration^ two passages cancel each 
other. 

The distino-uishina; mark of the Ad Demonicmn, ifsgeaerai 

o B ^ _ stamp. 

viewed as a treatise on morals, is a combination 
of loftiness and meanness. It is the man of the 
world who assumes the part of the preacher. Where 
he gives, in a simple form, the maxims of a some- 
what vulgar prudence, he is excellent ; it is when 
he strives to connect them with doctrine that he 
fails. The morality of the Ad Denionicum is pro- 
bably at least on a level with the average practical 
morality of Greece ; on the other hand, the higher 
sentiment which it contains is not affected ; but 
the absence of harmony between them is Isokratic. 

2. To Nikokles. fOr. ii.l — Nikokles, to whom , a. to 

. . Nikokles. 

the Second and Ninth Discourses are addressed 
and for whom the Third was written, succeeded his 
father Evagoras as king of the Cyprian Salamis in 
374 B.C. 

It was probably soon after the accession of nau. 
Nikokles that Isokrates addressed this speech to 
him. The opening words have a formality which 
suggests that the writer is either wholly or almost 
a stranger ; and the tone of the Letter generally 
implies that Nikokles was young both in years and 
in office. The intercourse thus opened 



' J)'ways. An R/iel.y. 1. wliero, s. v. mnpa«;Xi((ri5, quoting 

* Hormog. irtfii lifSiSov SfiraTij- some words from § 5, he adds, 

Tos "25. 'liroKpanjc iiapaipiirtaii', — where in 

" liarpokration, g. w. (ttoktoi the absence of defiiiition, wo 

SiiKOi, gives the Ad Deiwiiiaim must uudcrsloud tlio Athenian, 
tu Isokrates of Apolloiiia. Else- 
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liavc become intimate; and it is possible that Niko- 
kles may have been among the pupils of Isokrates''. 

' The usual oEferiiiga to a king, Nikokles, are garments, or 
gold, or bronze, things in which he is richer than the givers : 
1 offer you advice. Private men are acliooled by the struggle 
of life, by the laws, by the poets : kings have little nchooling. 
Hence those frequent disasters which, even in vulgar eyes, 
balance the pleasures of a royal lot. People fancy that the 
office of a king, like that of a priest, may he assumed 
■without any special preparation*. In particular crisoK, you 
will liave the counsel of others : my eounsels shall be 
general {§§ 1-S). 

'Fii-st — What is the function of a king? To stay the 
troubles, to guard the welfare, to raise the greatness of his 
realm {§ 9). 

'In Older to perform this task well, you ought, in the 
Gist plate, to be intelligent. Ey converi^e with the ablest 
men, and by reading, you must make yourself capable of 
dcLKliiig small i[uestions, and of grappling witli gi^eat' (§§ 
10—14). 

' Next, you must be the friend of mankind and of your 
realm (§ 15). Keep the people alike from doing, and 
from suffering, outrage {§ ] 6_). Let your laws be not only 
just and consistent, but framed for the settlement, rather 
than for the raising, of issues {§ 17). Rule the State like 
your own house, generously but carefully {§ 19). Let your 
word be held surer than other men's oaths. Honour less those 
sti'aiigere who bring gifts than those who deserve to receive 
theni {§ 22). Be royal, not in severity, but by tlio recognised 
supreiuiicy of your wisdom : warlike in knowledge and pre- 
paration, ix-aceful in abstinence from aggression (§ 24), 
Choose your aHSoc-Jates with care, knowing that the many 



' Cp. Arttid. [xv.] § 30, o^' 7 



% 13. TTBpa(rK(va^( c 
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will jvulgo yovi by them (§ 27). Deem it the most kingly 
thing of all to he subject to none of your own desires (§ 29). 
Take it as a sign that you are reigning well if you see 
your subjects growing richer and better (§ 31), Let your 
dress be splendid and your life hardy (§ 32): be witty, 
and be dignified (§ 34), Observe the fates of kings and of 
private persons; and divine the future from the past (§ 35). 
Let safety for the State and for yourself be your fivat object : 
but, if you are forced into danger, choose a noble death 
before a life of dishonour. In all things remember your 
royal office, and be mindful to do nothing unworthy of it 
(§§ 36, 37). Since your body must die, seek to make the 
memory of your spirit immortal (§ 37). If you emulate a 
man's fame, copy hiw actions (§ 38), Think those wise who 
can speak well on great (luestions, not those who can refine 
on trifles ; — and those whose prosperity shows their prudence, 
or whose resignation proves their philosophy (§ 3i)). 

' Practical advice must not aim at being novel, and can 
hardly hope to be amusing (§§ 54—56). Hesiod, Theognia, 
Phokylides are praised — and neglected: Homer and the 
dramatists are the poets of the people (§§ 40 — 49). You, 
Nikokles, are a king, and ought to think first of what is 
useful. A good adviser is the most royal of possessions 
{§§ 40 — 53). Encourage others to bring you gifts like mine ; 
gifts which, instead of wearing out in use, become more 
valuable the more tl^ey are used ' (| 54). 

laoki-ates wrote for the cultivated. His idea oicwmmade 
!Ui expedition to Asia needed tlie help of tlie power- J™'*'^" 
fill. On both grounds it was natural that he should '*'""'™* 
cultivate friendly relations with Hellenic kings and 
tyrants, — with Nikokles of Salamis and Timotheos 
of Herakleia no less than with Dionysios of Syra- 
cuse and Pliilip of Macedon, In the Antidosis, 
(where he is answering the imputation of being too 
much a friend to monarchy,) he quotes the speech 
M-liich niajiv vciins a-v.. he liad addfcssed to Nikokles. 
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He claims to have spoken in it ' freely and worthily 
of the city'; to have upheld the cause of the people ; 
to have ' reproved monarchy ' by observing how 
ill monarchs are usually trained for their duties. 
The claim is somewhat exaggerated. On the other 
hand, Isokrates might fairly have taken credit for 
setting before Nikokles a standard, higher than 
the common, of the king's duty to the subject. His 
ideal monai-chy is absolute, but it is intelligently and 
honestly paternal. 

3. Nikokles or The Cyprians. [Or. ni.] — In the 
last Discourse Isokrates had traced for Nikokles 
the duty of a king : m this it is Nikokles wh.o sets 
forth the duty of subjects (§ 11). The piece was 
no doubt written to order ; Nikokles perhaps think- 
ing that the perception of a king's obhgations 
which the former work may have quickened in some 
Salaminians might be usefully complemented by a 
sense of their own. Since the prince can appeal 
to his people's past experience of him as a ruler 
(§ 63), the date can hardly be earlier than 372 ; on 
the other hand it cannot be later than 355 ; and may 
probably be placed between 372 and 3G5. 

I. ' Some people are hostile to all (lisciiayion on tlie 
ground tliat selSsli gain, not virtue, is its aim. Why do not 
thoae who blame the endeavour to reason well blame also 
the desire to act rightly 1 Action, aot debate, is the chief 
instrument of selfishness. It is the faculty of persuading 
which has civilized life, 

'For a king, the first questions are of the relations be- 
tween rulers and ruled. Isokrates has traced the duty of a 
king; I will now attempt to trace the duty of subjects 
(§ IT). But first I will try to ^how (1) thiit monarchy w the 
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best form of government ; and (2) that I am entitled, histo- 
rically and personally, to be your king (§§ 1 — 13). 

II. 'A Monarchy, as compared with a limited or with a 
pure Republic, has these advantages: — 1. It discriminates 
the different degrees of merit. E(;[uality is the principle of 
republics, A Monarchy gives the first place to the best 
man, the second to the second-best, and so on (§§ 14, 15}. 
-—2. It has, more than other forms of government, an in- 
sight into the natures and actions of men ; merit, wherever 
it exists, is therefore sure of recognition. — 3. It is the 
mildest of governments ; since it is easier to propitiate one 
man than many (§ 16). — 4 Its ministers, being not annual but 
permanent, learn and discharge their duties more thoroughly 
and composedly (§§ 17, 18). — 5. It is prompt in action. A 
popular assembly consists of men who are immersed in 
private aifairs, and who meet only to wrangle : in a cabinet 
there are fewer distractions and delays (§ 19). — B, It has no 
jealousies. In a Republic there are always at least two 
parties, each of which hopes that the other will mismanage 
the country as grossly as possible. A monarch, having no 
rivals, has no spite (§ 20). — 7. It has a more direct interest 
in good government. Republicans regard themselves as 
stewards, a monarch regards himself as the owner, of the 
State (§ 21). — 8. It is more effective in war. Secret pre- 
paration, striking display, versatile intrigue, are easier for it 
than for other governments (§ 22). 

' Experience shows that these advantages are not imagi- 
nary. In Persia, devotion to Monarchy has been rewarded 
with unequalled greatness. In Sicily, the absolutism of 
Dionysios has not only delivered an enslaved country, but 
has made it the first in Greece, Carthage and Sparta, oli- 
garchies at home, become monarchies in the field. Athens, 
the most anti-monarchical of States, has generally failed 
when she sent out a committee of generals, and succeeded 
when she gave the command to one. Lastly — Is not Zeus 
monarch of the gods ? Whether the gods really hve under 
that form of government or not, the fact of men ascribing it 
to them proves at least a human sense that it is the best 
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' Having shrjivn the advantages of Monarchy, I will sliow 
move briefly that I am entitled to be your monarch. First, 
historically. Teukros, the founder of our house, brought 
hither the forefathers of the present Cyprians. His 
throne, lost for a time by his descendants, was regained 
by my father Evagoras, who put down Phoenician rule at 
Salamis and restored it to its original kings {§§ 27, 28). 
Next, personally. At my accession, I found the treasury 
empty, the State disturbed, Cyprus on bad terms with the 
rest of Greece and with Persia: and I met all these diffi- 
culties without wronging any man (§§ 29 — 35). Nor have 
youth (§ io) and opportunity ever drawn me into licence 
(§^ 36—46). 

III. 'As the lawful holder, then, of a beneficent power, 
I may advise with a right to be heard. — Let each man do 
his appointed task carefully and fairly (§ 48). — Do not make 
haste to be rich (§ 50). — Murmur not at one of my com- 
mands, knowing that those who serve me best will best 
serve their own fortunes. — Let eveiyone be sure that nothing 
of which his own conscience is aware will escape me (§51). — 
Form no clubs, hold no meetings, without my knowledge 
(§ 54). — Guard the present constitution, and desire no sort 
of change (§ 55). — Be humble to me, and magnificent in the 
service of the State (§ 56).— Consider that the greatest and 
surest wealth which you can leave to your children is my 
favour (§ 58). — Be not jealous, but emulous, of my coun- 
sellors (§ 60). — Think iiiy words, laws — and keep them.^ 
In short, be to your king what you wish your subordinates 
to be to you (§ 62). 

' If you follow this course, while I do not change mine, 
your prosperity and my power will grow together. Such a 
hope might well encourage to any toils. But you need not 
toil at alL You need only to be just and loyal' (§§ 63 — 04). 

Perliapa the most interesting part of this Dis- 
course is that in which the writer, puttinj^ himself 
at the king's point of view, offers a popular plea for 
Monarchy as against Republic. Here Isokrates is 
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essentially tlie professional rhetor — it being distinc- 
tive of Khetoric as an art that, like its counterpart 
Dialectic, it is equally ready to argue either side of 
a question^. Isokrates has given us the other side in 
the Panaihenaikos and the Areopagitihos, where he 
interprets his own ideal — a democracy tempered by 
a censorship. 

II. Displays. 
1. Basins [Or, xi.] — The Bvsiris and the ,i t 
Encomium on Helen [Or. s.] are slight essays by 
Isokrates in a province which was not his own. De- 
clamations on subjects taken from epos or from the 
myths had always a prominent place among the ' dis- 
plays ' of ordinary Sophists. Such, for instance, are 
the Encommm on ITelen and the Defence of Palamedes 
ascribed to Gorgias ; the speech of Odysseus Against 
Palamedes ascribed to Alkidamas ; the speeches of 
Ajax and Odysseus, in the contest for the arms, 
ascribed to Antisthenes^. The bent of Isokrates, an i>„n 
he himself tells us^, was not towards this kind of-""' 
composition. He was not, indeed, hostile to it, any 
more than he was hostile to criticism of the poets 
and other branches of literary work which employed 
the Sophists*. The encomia which he depreciates in 
Or. X. § 12 are encomia on bumble-bees and salt ; on 
the other hand he expressly commends the choice of 
such a subject as Helen (§ 14);- and if he speaks of 

^ Tavairrla irvXkoyl^iTai.,Kr.Rhet. §§ 19 ff. he ahowB how much he 

I. 1. had been nettled by the charge of 

' Sec above, p. 55, nota 1. depreciating all kiiida of literary 

^ Paiiath. % \. HTirk osccpt liis own. 
' Cf. AniiJ. \ 4.>. In PnnnIX 
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Biisiris as a poor theme (Or. xi, ^ 23) lie clearly 
means only that it is one which baffles the pane- 
gyrist. Yet it is important to note that he comes upon 
this field of ' display ' not as a candidate for distinc- 
tion but merely as a critic. The Busins and the 
Encomium on Helen are alike criticisms, in which he 
fii-st reviews the work of others, and then shows, 
for the sake of vindicating his right to criticise, how 
he would have done the work himself. 
Poiyiiratcs. The Busivis is addressed to Polykrates, who has 
lately been driven by need to become a professed 
rhetorician. Isokrates has never seen him ; but, 
sympathising with his misfortunes, wishes to help 
him with advice. Pausanias says that Jason of 
Pherae prefeiTed Gorgias to Polykrates, although 
the school of Polykrates had then gained no small 
repute at Athens^ Gorgias died about 380 B.C. 
At some time, then, before 380 Polykrates had 
made a name at Athens, But the Busivis speaks 
of him as a beginner ; and it is known from 
}ih 'A^fn- Diogenes Laertius that the ' Accusation of Sokrates ' 
/.■<j,Tote..' mentioned in § 4 contained an allusion to the re- 
building of the Long Walls by Konon, — i. e. was 
written later than 393 B. c.^ All the conditions will 
be satisfied if we suppose that Polykrates published 
his 'Accusation of Sokrates' in 393 or 393, and 



' Pans. VI. 17, 9, 'lacrap h Bf^- 


= Diog, Lacrt. ir. 5. 39, ■^a^aptvo! 


rroKla tvpamniiTas, IIoXvKpoTOus: ov 


Si i^ijuiji ei' T^ nptirif riiiv dirofiMj- 


Tn faxara evfyKaixivov hiiaaKoKtiov 


liOvivjiaT-iov (iij (ivai aXi]6ij Toi'\6yov 


Tov "ASijiTjo-i, Toitov rov dvSpoi tm- 


Toe noXvKjjaTOVE Kara SMuparous' 


TcpoaBfv Vtipyiav 6 'laaav iTToii^aoTo. 


ev avT^ yip, </»;in, ncij^oi-rieu rtip 


Here ni/iai.i'ijiror can hardlj refer 


iiro Kouavos rfix'Si' dvatrraSivTiap, 


to the Tuyciu, for Jaiton was not 


a yfyoyiv eVfo-ic i^ ttJs tov Smupa- 


tiigos til! about 374 a c. : cf. Cnr- 


TOUi TfXfVrijt VtTTfpOV. 
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the ' Defence of Busiris ' soon after ; that he had 
become a teacher of repute at Athens about 388 
E. 0. ; and that Isokrates wrote the Busiris soon 
after the appearance of the ' Defence ' which it criti- 
ciseSj^perhaps in 391 or 390. At this time, Poly- Meqf^se 
krates was teaching at Cyprus^ ; he and Isokrates 
—as the essay tells us — had never met. 

Polykrates evidently held a respectable rank 
among the rhetoricians of his time. He is mentioned 
by Dionysios in company with Antiphon, Thrasy- 
machos of Chalkedon, Kntias, Theodoros of Byzan- 
tium, Anaximenes, Zoilos and Isaeos^. He was, 
however, no favourite of Dionysios, who describes 
him as ' empty in practical oratory, frigid and vulgar 
in the rhetoric of display, and devoid of grace in 
the subjects which derfand it^.' He wrote for the 
law-courts ; and the ' Accusation of Sokrates ' itself 
was supposed by some to have been actually spoken 
at the trial *. But ' display ' was probably his chosen 

' ypai}iti TTpos noXuKponj Tiiia Atri, OS opposed to ra eni-SfiKTiKa, 

iTo<j>iaTiji', 'XBiii-aiop f«V Ta yivfi, Ubnysios seems to mean the treat- 

ao^ioTeiiovra 6e vvv h Kiinpy. ment of prtKstical questions either 

Others— who beUove that in 3111 in Forensic or in Deliberative 

laokvatea was at Chios— suggest, speaking. Demetrios, Trrpi <pfi. 

though without sufficient ground, S 120 (in Walz, iiAei. ix. 54), makes 

that the am^tor argura. has in- the want of oanieatness the great 

vented this statement to account defect of Polykrates, f-aai^t yap, 

for Isok. and Poljk. being stvan- ovk eoTrotSaff, koI avroi T^c ypnrji^r 

gors (dpengel ^vv. Ttji'. p. 75). o SyKoc jraiysiiv fan — a paaiage 

' With Antiphon, Tbiasymachos, which Speugel iugeniouslj com- 

Kritiaa and Zoilos, Isite. o. 20: pares vrith the 'EXei^t jttv ryKia- 

witli AntipUon, Theodoros, Isacos, /uok ijiov hi walyviov of [Goi^.] 

Zoilos and Anaximenes, Dem. c. 8, Helen. Ene. § 21, in support of Ids 

^ Isae. c. 20; Kivat ixtir iv toie view that Polykrates wrote that 

iDliOu^is, •^xP'" ^« "oi tjiopTiKus fv piece; but the point is not a very 

T'lls t'jriSfiKntroit, «X"P'! 6e e" rnls st|-<mg one. 

Xuiiie-THFiiiw Siuj-ium!. ISy T.'i "Xt,- ' Ding. L^cit. 11. ,', :i!) notices 
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branch. His ingeiiTiity appears from the circum- 
stance that he composed an encomium upon mice^, 
and his versatility from the fact that he praised both 
Agamemnon^ and Klytaemnestra^. 

No weight can be given to the suggestion made 
by the author of the Argument that the real mean- 
ing of Isokrates was to attack Polykrates for the 
' Accusation of Sokrates', and that, deterred by the 
temper of Athens from doing this openly, he did it 
under pretext of a criticism upon the ' Defence of 
Busii'ia.' There is no trace in the piece of any such 
covert intention; the vindication of Sokrates, so far as 
it goes, is perfectly frank; and this very frankness 
defines its place as a secondaiy topic. 

' Your worth, Polykrates, and tlie change in your way of 
life are tiiown to me by report. I have read some of yoiir 
writiiiga, and would gladly discuss freely with you the whole 
theory of those studies to which you have given yourself. 
General precepts, however, shall be reserved until we know 
each other. In the meantime I send you some special 
criticisms. Wishing you well, I do not shiink from the risk 
of giving offence. 

' You put trust in your Defence of Busiris and your 
Acciisation of Sokrates. As to Busiris, you have made his 
case worse than ever; others accuse him of having immolated 
strangers ; you, of having eaten them. As to Sokrates, your 
'Accusation' glorifies him; you make him the teacher of 
Alkibiades, — who is not known to have been his disciple, but 
who certainly was a remarkable man. Could the dead hear 



t)iis tradition, but oontrfidicts it on Polykriites is descriTied ai 

the autliorilj iif Fiivorinns: see ^loriis nai Xoyuypii^ut. 
p.94,Ji, 2. Cf.Quiiit.ii.l7,4(i*&i^- i Ai-ist. Rliet. ii, 24. 
crates) ctintpomdme orationem, ' Deiiiet;'. ir*pl ipp,. § 

quae est liabita contra Socmten, Walz's INiet. is. p. 54. 
dkUiir. ]!y tlic luirlor avjum. ' Quint, ii. 17, 4. 
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you, you would have the thanks of the philosopher and the 
hatred of the king. Such, too, is your disregard of con- 
sistency that yoii have deserihed Busiris as emulating the 
fame of Aeolos and Orpheus, who lived long after him ; and 
who, moreover, were utterly unlike him. I will try to show 
you briefly how the subject ought to have been handled 
(§§1-9). 

'The father of Busiris was Poseidon; his mother,.Lihya, 
daughter of Epaphos the son of Zeus, and earliest queen of 
the land which bears her name. Not content with his 
mother's realm, Busiris, after wide conquests, founded a 
monarchy in Egypt. He saw that that country had the best 
climate in the world, was the most fertile, and had in the 
Nile a perpetual barrier against invasion. For other lands, 
the steward of rains and droughts is Zeus ; for Egypt, the 
Nile. That river is at once their protector and their 
nourisher, giving them the wealth of a continent with the 
security of an island (§§ 10 — 14). 

' Having got a good country, Busiris next sought to give Ci<A 
it a good government. He divided the population into 
priests, — craftsmen of various sorts, — and soldiers. In his 
theory of a really good economy, each kind of work ought to 
have its permanent w&rkmen, Sparta has taken one hint 
from this system. She has made her citizens a militar}' caste. 
But her defect is that she is purely military. Egypt pro- 
vides at the same time for the protection, and for the prose- 
cution, of industry {§§ 15 — 20). 

'Nor was mental culture neglected. The priests, having 
wealth and leisure, developed a science of medicine, — to 
which it is due that the Egyptians have the best health and 
the longest Hves. Other sciences were cultivated also ; 
and while the elder men were busied with great affairs, 
the younger studied astrology, logic, geometry. 

' But it is for their reverent worship of the gods that the 
Egyptians are most admirable. Exaggeration is harmfid in 
most things ; but it is good for human life that men should 
have an even exaggerated idea of the gods' power to 
reward or punish. To the Egyptian mind this power is so 
awful that oaths taken in Eg}'ptian temples have a greater 
II. 7 
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sanctity than elsewhere. Tlio Egyptians believe that retri- 
bution will follow sin, not bye-and-bye, but instantly. Their 
priests enjoin upon them a multitude of observances, meant 
both to strengthen the habit of obedience and to test, by 
visible proof, their reverence for things unseen. 

' The philosophy of Egypt, and the spirit of its scrupulous 
ritual, were first brought into Hellas by Pythagoras ; who 
felt sure that, if not requited by the gods, he would at least 
be esteemed by men. And to this day the silence of his 
disciples is more admired than the eloquence of others 
(§§ 21-29). 

' You will perhaps say that I have praised the laws, the 
piety, the thought of Egypt without proving that these are 
due to Busiris. It would ill become you to reproach me as 
illogical ; you have yourself said that it was Busiris who dis- 
tributed the Nile by its seven channels through the land, 
and who, at the same time, slew strangers on his altars ; 
thiis ascribing to him at once the fury of a beast and the 
faculty of a god. But my account is not merely as reasonable 
as yours ; it has intrinsic probability. The benefits which it 
imputes to Busiris have not been shown to be due to any 
one else ; and who is more likely to have wrought them than 
the son of Poseidon and of Libya, — the most powerful man 
of his time ? The falseness of the charges laid against him 
is seen in this, that they represent him as having been slain 
'V by Herakles. Herakles lived four generations ' after Per- 
seus. Busiris lived two centuries before Perseus (§§ 30 — 37). 

' But you have had no care for truth — you have followed 
the blasphemies of the poets, who love to represent the 
gods as more vicious than men. These blasphemers have 
often sufifered, though less than they deserved; some have 
become wandering beggars, some blind, some exiles, some 
foes, of their own kindred : Orpheus, the worst of them, was 
torn to pieces. Now it is my faith that not the gods only, 
but their children, are without spot of vice. If the gods 
have not tlie wish to make their own sons good, they are 

^ i.e. about 130 years: cf. Herod, n, 142, yfvfm. ..rpih Mpav Ixn-rhv 
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■worse disposed than men ; if they have not the power, they 
are less able than sophists (§§ 38 — 43). 

' Much more might he said ; but my object is to give 
hintSj not to make a display. You have defended Buairis 
from the charges against him by admitting them, but ai^uing 
that they might be brought against others. How would you 
yourself like to be defended in this fashion ? Or if any of 
your own friends had acted like Busiris, would you praisQ 
him? You will say, perhaps, that you wished merely to set 
an example of defending diflicult causes. But a defence of 
this kind is futile, and tends also to bring philosophy 
into disrepute. In future you must choose better subjects; 
or treat those which you do choose more judiciously. Do 
not resent the advice of a stranger who has not even the 
privilege of age; it is not age or intimacy, it is knowledge 
and goodwill which give the right to advise in such matters ' 
(§§ 44-50). 

The subject of tlie Biisiris — so well-worn by semarhK 
logogTapbers^ and poets — is treated by Isokrates 
in a very simple manner. He praises the customs, 
religious and political, of Egypt ; and then remarks 
that Busiris is as likely as another to have been 
the founder of these. The crimes imputed to the 
inhospitable king he rejects as blasphemies. But 
if, as an encomium, the piece has not even the 
merit of ingenuity, it has a real interest of another 
kind. It illustrates very strikingly the attitude of 
Isokrates towards the myths generally. He complains 
that Busiris has been represented .as contemporary 
with Aeolos and Orpheus ; whereas the fathers of 

' See §§ 37, 38 — Xoyoiroiffiv— wot- Xoyirypaipoi beforo the latter word 
TjTay. £; \oyoicoioi here, ail in got its forensic mcaDing. So Herod. 

PhUipp. % 109 (oSre rav jToljJTiSi' T. 125 Calls HekataeOS Xoyoiroillt 
otre rav \oyrmotav), &c., aro meant Cf. Vorg. -Geo. IIL ty. 
the chroniclora who were tailed 
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the two latter were not bom in the time of the 
former (§ 8). How, he asks, can Busiris have been 
slain, by Herakles, who lived four generations after 
Peraeiis, while Busiris lived more than 200 years be- 
fore Perseus? {§ 37.) He rejects the current legends 
about Busiris because they shock his religious in- 
stinct : not only the gods but the children of the 
gods must be deemed sinless (§ 41). Thus, like He- 
rodotos, laokrates accepts the myths as a whole ^,™ 
distinguishing in history a human and a superhuman 
race, and regarding the latter as not less real than 
the former ; on the other hand, he apphes to the 
myths not, like Herodotos, a strict historical criti- 
cism, but only certain general notions of the be- 
coming. 
U.K. Ea- 2. Encomium on Helen. fOr, x."! — In S 14 

emiiuaion , ■- "' ^ . 

Hiim. Isokrates praises ' the writer on Helen ' for his 
choice of a siibject, but finds one fault with his 
work — viz. tliat it is less an encomium than an 
apology. He then says that he will endeavour to 
show this writer how the subject ought to have 
been treated ; and that he will avoid topics already 
handled by others. 

It Is probable, If not certain, that the allusion 
here is to the Encomium on Helen extant under 
the name of Gorgias. The criticism of Isokrates 
exactly apphes to this composition, which is. In fact, 
a defence,- — with the apologetic character indeed 

1 For esample, Le treats as his- yino origin of Aeakosi^the battle 

torical the list of kings from Ke- of I'eleus with the Centaui-s and 

kropstoTheseus,P«waiA.g§ I9ff,: his marriage with Thetis, Evag. 

theadventuresofHeraklea,,^ri;Ai'(/. 14 — 16, ficc. 
5 18, cf. PhUipp. $lil; the di- 
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strongly marked'. Further, the Isokratic enco- 
mium keeps clear of the ground traversed in the 
encomium ascribed to Gorgias. The chief topics of 
Isokrates are (!) Theseus, who loved Helen : §§ 18 — 
38 : (2) the preciouaness of Helen shown by the 
choice of Paris and by the expedition against Troy : 
§§ 39 — 53 : (3) the power of Beauty generally : 
§§ 54—60 : (4) the divinity of Helen: §§ 61—66. 
The other writer, after some introductory remarks 
(5) devotes the rest of his composition to the various 
theories by which Helen's desertion of her home can 
be explained. She may have been taken to Troy 
{!) by divine agency: (2) by violence : (3) by per- 
suasion : (4) by love : and, on any of these suppo- 
sitions, says the writer, is excusable : §§ 6 — 20. 
Thus the work attributed to Gorgias answers both 
conditions of the case. It is called an encomium, 
while it is really an apology ; and its special topics 
are not the topics of Isokrates. 

But was Gorgias Indeed the author? After ^^^'^ 
censuring Gorgias by name in § 3, it would have '*'^ 
been sti-ange if Isokrates had praised him in § 14 
without naming him. Besides, the language of § 3 
implies that Gorgias is dead; the language of § 14 
implies that the unnamed writer is alive. Nor does 
the so-called encomium bear any distinctive marks 
of the style of Gorgias. SpengeP would ascribe it 
to Polykrates. But then if Polykrates had been 
1 See, for example, § 2 of the the conclusion (§ 21) he aajs — 

[ropyioy] ''EKtvtjs lyKti-iuov (printed orpilXov riS \6yf SiuKKfiav yunij- 

in SaupiHj's Oral. Att. ii. 132), k6s,k.t\. 

where the writer declares at tlie ^ Spengel, irvvayayn Ttxvi", pp- 

outset that his object is iXiy^ai 74, 75. 

Totit /iE)iiJinfif'i'ovE 'EXtVijv. And at 
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the author, Isokrates either would have addressed 
him, as in the Busiris, or would at least have named 
him. The author of the Argument rejects the no- 
tion that Polykrates Is meant; remarking that, 
instead of Isokrates attacking Polykrates, it was 
Polykrates who attacked Isokrates for this work : 
and concludes that the allusion is probably to 
'■ Anaximenes of Lampsakos ; ' a speech by whom is 
extant which is rather a defence of Helen than an 
encomium^,' It appears not improbable that Anaxi- 
menes may have been the real author of the work 
ascribed to Gorgias ; and that it is Anaximenes of 
whom laokratea speaks. But on this point we must 
be content with conjecture-. 

Two indications help to fix the time at which 
Isokrates wrote. 1. Prom § 3 it may be inferred 
that Gorgias was dead^ ; and Gorgias died about 
380 B.C. 2. In § 1 there is an allusion to the three 



' See this 177 6 Lc 1 

edition of IsoL le t 1 i i lit 

' Blass {A E eds y a) 
thinks it uiiliL.eI} that Anm: n eues 
is tlie writer meant by Isol rates 
The author of tl e Argun ent no 
tices also tlie ew tl at Gorg as s 
the writer alluded t This Blass 
thinks, shows that an E co ii u 
of the kind de cnbed as tl en ex 
tant under the n ine of Got^ as 
and this, ho ai^es can hard!} be 
other than the Enconi u u wl I 
wo possess. But the s it not 
singnlar bliat, while the author of 
tJic Argument mentions tho fiict of 
such a work by Anosimenes exist- 
ing, and cites this fact in support 
uf the theui7 that Aiiasiinoiies is 



ea t he loc tl at tl ere 

a any work bv C orgias t wl cli 
% refe ence can be supposed 1 If 
he ha 1 known of a y E com um 
bj Gur^ as co respond g to the 
de c ipt u of Isok ates 1 e would 
Bu elv I a e n ent ed t as ho 
n ent ona the Kncon ura by Anaxi- 
menes I m strongly nclu ed to 
beheve th t the sjeecl extant 
u der tl e n e of Gor„ aa was 
k ow to tie te of the Creek 
Argune t only as tie ork of 
A as n ones 

3 fepengel,(rui'.i-E;^i/.p. ,4. Among 
' Protagoras and the sophists of 
that day ' Gorgias is mentioned as 
he 'wAo presumed to say,' &c.: 
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chief Sokratic sects — the Cynics, the Academy, tiie 
Megarics. These sects must have already been ma- 
ture. The language implies further that Antia- 
thenes, founder of the Cynics — who died in 376 E.C. 
— is still alive. The Encomium may probably be 
put about 370 b.c.^ 

'There are persons who prido themsclvca on being able ^"a'//s's 
to treat tolerably some paradoxical thesis ; — as that one 
caunot lie ; that courage, ■wisdom, justice, are the same thing 
— namely, Imowledge ; that nothing exists ; that the same 
things are at once possible and impossible. This style of 
discussion has not even the charm of novelty. Who does not 
know the paradoxes of Protagoras and Gorgias, of Zenon and 
Melissos? The experts in this jugglery would do better if 
they took subjects which had some bearing on practical life. 
But in fact their only aim is to get money from young men, 
whom these subtleties amuse. The pupils have an excuse ; 
the teachers have none. Some of the impostors go so far as 
to maintain that beggars and exiles are more enviable than 
other men. Preference for such themes is a sure sign of 
weakness. If a man wishes to prove himself a good athlete, 
lie does not go to a palaestra which he will have all to him- 
self A panegyrist of bees or of salt° has no difficulty in 
appearing equal to his subject. But it is harder to rise to 
the height of a great argument. On this ground I give ail 

' Thompson, Phaedr., Appen- can serve no purpose but that of 

dix II. p. 175. The references are giving trouble to their pupils' — 

thuamarked:— (1) C;/nics. 'Those tho Eristic. 

who ham groicn grey, — where ihe ^ Cf. Plat Symp. 177 b, oW 

tense, KaTayeyTfpaKairiv, Sl^gests tyoiye ijSii tiwI iviriixov ^iQXiai an- 
that Antistlienes was alive — 'in dpbsiroijyou iv ^ ivijaav aXesfwai- 

asserting that it is impossible to vov 6avii.uaiov c^oi'Tet jrpos <o- 

lie,' &c. — alluding to the Cynic <j>i\fiav- xdi SXKa toiovto avxra 

paradoses. (2) Academy. ' Those Iflois 5i; iyKfuajiiairitfFa. Besides 

who hold tliat Valour, Wisdom, his encomium on mice (Ar, Rket. 

Justice are the same thing,' &c. ii. 24) Foljkratos wrote iu pmse 

(.^) itf^aric*. 'Those who pass their of xvrpai and ^fitjioi (Menander 

time in disputes (epiSns) which rhetor, p. Gil Aid.). 
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praise to the writer on Helen — for celebrating one who 
WEia brilliant beyond compare in birth, beauty and fame. 
One point, however, has escaped him — that, while he professes 
to have written an encomium, he has, in fact, offered a defence. 
And — lest I seem to be doing what is so easy — blaming the 
work of others without showing my own — I will myself 
attempt to speak of Helen, omitting all that has teen said 
by others (§§, 1—15). 

' Of all the children whom Zens begat, the dearest to him 
were those of whom Alkraene and Leda were the mothers. 
Herakles and Helen were both destined by him to deathless 
life in heaven and deathless fame on earth ; but to Herakles 
he gave strength — to Helen, that beauty which vanquishes 
the strong (§§ 16—17). 

'Her first lover was Theseus, called the son of Acgeus, 
but in truth the son of Poseidon. He fell in love witli 
her when she was yet a young girl ; and when Tyndareus 
rejected his suit, bore her away from Laeedaemon toAphidna 
in Attica. 

' Now the man who thus loved her stands alone in com- 
pleteness of merit, having not some great qualities, but all. 
Contemporary with Herakles, he rivalled him. Both were 
athletes in the cause of human life ; but with a difference ; — 
the exploits of Herakles redounded more to his own glory — 
those of Theseus, to the good of others. Many deeds prove his 
courage and his reverence for the gods. His wisdom and 
moderation were proved by this, — that he was the first who 
joined Monarchy to Political Equality ; gathered scattered 
villages into one town ; and opened to all its citizens a free 
career, making their goodwill his bodyguard' (§§ IS — 38). 

'When Theseus descended with Peirithoos to Hades, 
Helen returned to Sparta. The oath taken by her suitors — 
that he who won her should, if robbed of her, be helped by 
the rest— showed their foresight of the strife which she must 
cause. That foresight proved true, though the private hope 
of each was baffled. Alexander, son of Priam, was chosen 
umpire of beauty by the goddesses. Hera offered him the 

' §37. Forthelsokraticviewof Theseus, cf.note on PaBa(Am.§ 126. 
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sovereignty of Asia, — Athene, victory in war, — Aphrodite, 
the hand of Helen. He could not tell which goddess was 
fairest ; hut he knew which offered the best gift. He chose 
Helen; desiring not her beauty alone, but to be allied with 
Zeus. Have thoso who, looking to the sequel, blamed his 
choice, a judgment better than that to which gods deferred? 
Or do they blame him for electing to live with her for whom 
demigods were content to die ? (§§ 39 — 48). 

'And who would have scorned wedlock with her for whose The war qf 
sake all the Hellenes went to war as if Hellas had been 
ravaged ? They regarded the issue as lying, not between 
Alexander and Menelaos, but between Europe and Asia. 
The land which held Helen must be most blest. As thought 
men, so thought the gods. Zeus sent his son Sarpedon, Eos 
sent her Mcmnon, Poseidon sent Kyknos, Thetis sent Achilles, 
to a fate which they foreknew, but which, they deemed, could 
not be more glorious (§§ 40 — 53). 

•And naturally : for Helen was endowed beyond compare raepowsi- 
■with beauty — the most august, the most honoured, the most "''**''"'■' 
divine of all things ; the quality for which, if absent, nothing 
can make up ; which, where it is present, wins goodwill at 
first sight ; which makes service sweet and untiring, which 
makes tasks seem favours ; beauty, the profanation of which 
by those who possess it we deem a crime more shameful than 
any wrong which they can do to others, while wo honour for 
all their days those who guard it sacred as a shrine 
(§§ 51-58). 

'Before beauty Zeus himself is humble — approaching it avdsf 
by craft often, never with violence ; it is beauty which has 
raised most mortals to'the gods (g§ 59 — CO). 

'Helen's power was proportionate to her supremacy in 
this gift. She became not only immortal but omnipotent. 
Whea her brothers were already the prisoners of Death, she 
lifted them to heaven ; and in token of the change, set in 
the sky that star to which storm-tost sailors pray. To 
Menelaos, too, she gave deliverance from earthly troubles, 
and a place in heaven at her side ; and at this day, at 
Thcrapnae in Lacedaemon, Helen and Menelaos arc worship- 
ped, not as blessed spirits only, but as gods, "When Stesi- 
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chores blasphemed her, she struck liim bhnd ; and wlien ho 
recanted, gave him back his sight. Some of the Homeridae 
say, too, that it was Helen who stood by Homer in the night, 
and bade him sing the AVar of Troy. Seeing then that 
she can punish and can reward, let rich men honour her with 
gifts, wise men with praise (§§ Gl — 66), 

'More than haa been said remains untold. Besides the 
arte, the ideas, the other gains which Greece owes to her and 
to the Trojan War, it owes its very freedom from tho bar- 
barian. Before that time, Greece was a refuge for unlucky 
foreigners — for Danaos, for Kadraos, for Pelops, for the 
Karians who settled in the islands. After the war, our race 
grew strong enough to conquer towns and territory from the 
alien. If others choose to work out this theme, they will 
find no lack of matter for past praise of Helen ' (§§ 67 — 69). 

The Encomium on Helen is, as a composition, 
greatly superior to the Busiiis. The effort to adorn 
an ungrateful theme renders the Busiris constrained 
and somewhat frigid ; here, there is more freedom 
and more glow. But the principle of the two pieces 
is the same. Isokrates conceived that dignity and 
gravity might be added to encomia of the con- 
ventional type by connecting with mythical sub- 
ject-matter some topic of practical interest, political 
or moral ; and he was willing to allow to such 
topic a greater prominence than its bearing on the 
special subject could warrant. This purpose is served 
in the Busiris by the discourse on the institutions 
of Egypt ; in the Helen by the devotion of a large 
space to the reforms of Theseus. 

3. Bvagm-as [Or. ix.] — On the occasion of a festi- 
val held by Nikokles in memory of bis father Evagoras, 
Isokrates sends this encomium as his tribute. The 
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words ill § 78 — ^{iroXX-aKW cot StaKeXeuo^at irepl Tcof 
auTiSi') — have been taken as indicating the Letter 
To Nikokles, and as showing, therefore, that the Eva- 
goras is later than that work^. The schohast further 
remai'ks that, though the speech is an epitaphioa, it 
lacks two regular elements of such a composition — 
the lament (to Op-qvr^TiKov) at the beginning and the 
consolation (to napajj.vO-rjTiKOp) at the end; a fact 
for which he accounts on the supposition that 
many years bad elapsed since the death of Evago- 
ras^. Neither this inference nor that drawn from 
§ 78 appears safe. Another, perhaps of greater 
weight, may however be derived from another cir- 
cumstance. The death of Evagoras was violent. 
He was assassinated in 374 e.c. by Thrasydaeos, 
a eunuch whose master, one Nikokreon, had just 
fled from Salamis on the detection of a plot 
against the king's life^. Now, §§ 70 — 72 of this 
speech are so worded as to imply, without saying, 
that Evagoras had closed a prosperous life by a 
happy death*. If Isokrates had been writing while 
the memory of the king's death was fresh, could he 
have written thus? The Letter To Nikokles may, 
as we saw, be placed in 374 or 373, the Nikokles 
between 372 and 365. The Evagoras is probably as 
late as 365 ; possibly later ^ 





' g 71, KaXX.crrn KTrjaiii^vos i 


argument to Or. 9 takes thia view 


QcUTlKtiav fV Tavrg SiercXfire i 


(Sauppe, 0. A. ii. p. 8) : and so Dr 


tiiov...T<„7oDrou 6' .'^.'a XP"™" «"' 


0. Scbneider, Isacr. AusgmahUe 


(i^rf Tov y^pas afMiipot yiyeiTi 


Reden, Part r. p. 31. 


(iijVe Tar v6tru>v pfTaax"" ''^'' ' 


5 See the scholium on Or. 0. g I 


TavTtiv rljl' ij^niay ytypope'fa!'. 


(Sauppo, 0. A. II. p. 9). 


■• T!io Emfforas cannot. 


3 Cf. Grote, c. 76, vol. x. p. 32. 


cour:ie, be later than 353, since 
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The speecli is arranged as follows :— I, Proem, 
§§ 1—11. II. Evagoras : {1} his lineage and his 
acquisition of the throne, §§ 12 — 40: (2) his character, 
and his domestic reforms, §§ 41 — 50 : (3) his wars, 
§§ 51 — 64 : (4) general retrospect of his career, §§ G5 
—72. III. Hortatoiy conclusion, §§ 73—81. 

I. 'Seeing you, Nikokles, bringing costly offerings to 
the tomb of your father, — honouring his obsequies with 
contests of athletes and of poets, with cliariot-races and 
trireme-races, — I, too, wish to bring my tribute. If the soul 
of Evagoras is aware of what is done on earth, I believe 
that nothing could be more grateful to him than the com- 
memoration of his virtues and his trials. The splendour 
of shows, the rivalry of self-glorifying poets, does not 
supply this ; plain prose, then, shall attempt it. If it were 
the fashion to extol contemporary, instead of ancient heroes, 
a double gain would accrue ; the panegyrist would be forced 
to respect truth, and his hearers would be encouraged to 
effort by the hope of praise. Envy hinders this. But the 
cust-om prescribed by envy must be broken through; without 
innovation there can be no improvement. The task is hard, 
since prose does not command the graces of poetry ; yet it 
shall be tried whether merit cannot be praised without the 
help of metre' (§§ 1 — 11). 

IT, 'The descent of Evagoras, well-known though it 
be, must be mentioned. The house of the Acakidae, the 

353— which may be asauDied as ' § 11. Isokrates appears to 

the date of the Aniidosu — Niko- mean that the (■yuoifno recited at 

klesi3nolongeralive:.^K(irf.§67. banquets, in honour of living vic- 

"We get no help, then, from § 8, in tora at the games, &c., or at fnne- 

whioli this speech is said to be the ral festivals in honour of the dead, 

first encomium of the kind ever had Iiitherto always been in verse, 

written inprme. This only shows Prose encomia on mythical or 

the speech to be earlier than 351 other subjects had, of course, long 

B.C. (Schafer: Clinton, 362), in been in vogue as exercises with 

which year Artemisia proposed a the Sophisls, — such as the Heleuae 

contest of prose cyKtifua in honour encomium and the Busiris of 

of Mausolos (aboTC, p. 11). Isokrates himself. 
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noblest in Greece, was founded by a son of Zeus, Aeakos, 
to whom stands the temple in Aegina — a memorial of that 
intercession with his father by which he once delivered 
Greece from a sore drought (§ 18). From Aeakos sprang 
Peleus and Telamon ; from Pelcus, Achilles ; from Telamon, 
Aias and Teukros. Teukros, after the taking of Troy, 
founded in Cyprus the town of Salamis and the present 
dynasty (§§ 12—18). 

'That dynasty has not, however, reigned uninterruptedly. Jiov 
A Phoenician exile came of old to Cyprus ; won the trust "™ '*« 
of the king; ousted him, and took his throne. The 
usui-per's descendants still ruled when Evagoras was born. 
Distinguished in youth by beauty, strength, temperance, 
in early manhood by courage, wisdom, justice, Evagoras 
gave uneasiness, but not alarm, to the reigning house. 
He seemed too brilliant for a private lot, and yet too honest 
to snatch a royal one. Fortune fulfilled both auguries. It 
gave him a crown without driving him to a crime. One 
of the powerful nohles' formed a conspiracy against the 

• § 19. Kara ftiv apx"^ "' H*); — ^^ appearance in whoso 
family of the Phoenician name 
Siromos (Hiram) may perhaps be 
accounted for, as Professor Raw- 
linson suggests, by intermamage, 
Mr Grote would place the dispos- 
1 of the Greek dynasty by 
the Phoenician usurper about 450 
B.C. (c. 76: vol. s. p. 21). This 
seems very probable. But to my 
mind the words of Isokrates con- 
vey the notion that ho, at any 
rate, imagined the Phoenician 
usurpation to have taken place 
much earlier. 

^ §32. eityaprruj' ^vvaartv- 
'rav eTTtiiovKfi'Tas rav rs Tvpav- 
V .m«T«vf, it.i-.X. By o\ hwa- 
trrfiovra here Isokrates seems to 
mean the great men of Salamis. 
The slayer of the Phoenician nsur- 
i Abdemon— a Citjan, ac- 
cording to Theopompoa {frag. Ill): 
■% Tyrian, according to Biodoros 



oifiiJ(0(HKOs ir. *o«iikj;e a\n\p i^vyas, 

K.r.X. When Evagoraa was born, 
the descetidanU {fnyovot) of thia 
man were ruling ; § 21. 

Isokrates conceired the Phoe- 
nician usurper as having seized 
the throne at aonio time— he did 
not know at precisely what time — 
long after the first establishment 
of the Teukrid dynasty; but also 
long before the birth of Evagoras. 
A snccession of Phoenician kings 
had reigned over Salamis in the 
moan time. This is intimated not 
only in §§ 19—21, but also in § 47, 
where Salamis is described as hav- 
ing been barbarised 8ia liiu ^oiri- 

xav dpx'jr'. 

At the time of the Ionian r 
volt (500 B.C.) Salamis was governed 
by Greek princes (Her. v. 104 — 
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despot, aud slew him ; and soiiglit at the same time to lay 
hands upon Evagoras, who fled to Soil in Cilicia. He 
there rallied round him a band of fifty men; landed with 
them in Cj^prus ; and, forcing his way the same night into 
Salamis, attacked the palace. The mass of the inhabitants 
standing neutral, he succeeded in taking it ; expelled the 
usui-pers; and restored the sceptre to his own house' 
(§§ 19-32). 

' If I were to say no more, the surpassing merit of Eva- 
goras would have been sufficiently proved. No hero of 
legend or of history ever won kingly power in a manner so 
bvilhant. Take the most famous instance of all — that of 
the elder Cyras, who transferred the empire from the Medes 
to the Persians. Cyrus conquered by his army; Evagoras 
by his own courage: Cyrus slew liis mother's father; Eva- 
goras incurred no guilt' (§§ 33 — 40). 

' His use of power was worthy of the manner in which 
he had gained it. Gifted with gi'eat and ready talents, 
he was at the same time minutely and incessantly diligent. 
He attended personally to all affairs ; knew every citizen ; 
did nothing on hearsay. The love of the gods for him, 
and his own love of men, were so apparent in his government 
that strangers visiting Cyprus envied the subjects no less 
than the king. Enemies found him resistless, friends pliant ; 
he was dignified, but never harsh ; consistent in deeds as 
in words ; versatile in taking from every form of constitution 
its best part ; at once a friend of the people, a large-minded 
statesman, and a far-seeing general (§§ 41 — 46).' 

(xiv. 08). Movers, thinks thatlie 4llB.c.,aiidtohavcfoTmdET!igoras 

may have been a natite of CitiuDi reigning at Salamis; [Ljs.] in 

who had migrated from Salamis Andoc. § 28. Mr Grote concludes 

to Tyre (Grote, x. p. 22, note !). thatEvagorasbegantoreign'about 

' The date of the restoration of 411 or410B.a' (411 b.c. is probo- 

the Teukrid dj-nasty by Evagoras biy the latest year wc can takej— 

cannot be exactly determined. At justly observing that 'he must have 

his death in 374 B.C. lie was ou-yj}- been a prince not merely esta- 

poii aixoipos (§ 71), Andokideaia blished, but powerful, when he 

said to have visited Cyprus just ventured to harbour Konou in 405 

after the fall of the Four Hundred, n. c, after the battle of Aegospo- 

which took pLice in the autumn of tami,' (vol x. p. 25). 
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'The history of his reign will be found to justify fhese ^J^'/'in 
praises. He found the State barbarised by the Phoenicians; '^"^■ 
ignorant of arts, without commerce, without even a harbour; 
at enmity with all Hellas^. He not only repaired these 
evils, but acquired territory, built forts, created a fleet, 
and thus put his city on a par with any in Greece. His 
civihsing influence reached even the barbarian countries 
adjacent to Cyprus. That island itself became a resort of 
distinguished settlers from the rest of Greece' (§§ 47 — 50). 

'Foremost among these was Konon. The friendship, ffisAfeMd- 
closer than kinship, which at once sprang up between him kohoh. 
and Evagoras was strengthened by the bond of a common 
sympathy for humiliated Athens. That Persia made the 
war against Sparta a maritime and not a land war, was 
due to the joint council of Konon and of Evagoras. They 
saw that a victory on the Asiatic continent could benefit 
only the Asiatic Greeks; but that a victory at sea must 
benefit all Hellas. And so it proved. The battle of Knidos 
was fought, and the bondsmen of Sparta were freed. Statues 
of Konon and Evagoras, placed side by side near the statue 
of Zeus the Deliverer, commemorated the gratitude of 
Athens (§§ 51—57). 

'Meanwhile Artaxerxes had viewed uneasily the genius ms woi- i 
and the fortune of Evagoras; and he now seized a pretexts*!. "" 
for hostilities. Though utterly without material resources, 
Evagoras, by his own ability and that of his son Pnytagoras, 
triumphed more marvellously than before. He reduced 
almost the whole of Cyprus; ravaged Phoenicia; stormed 

'§47. The disposition of Phoe- ' The years413— 405 were years 

iiicians in Cyprus towards Hellenic of great distress for Atliens; and, 

visitors at this period is strikingly after 405, cases of banisliment and 

illustrated, as Mr Grote observes confiscation were 



{x. p. 22 M.) by [Lya.] in Andoc. every city where there was a Spar- 
tan dekarchy, Tims the early 
years of tho reign of Evagoras co- 
incided with a period when such a 
refuge as Saiamis was likely to at- 
tract the greatest number of set- 
tlers. See (Irote, %. p. 56. 
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Tyre; threw Kilikia into revolt; filled Persia with mourning 
and with loathing of the war, until, agaiBSt all precedent, 
the Great King made peace before the rebels were in hia 
hands'. In a war of less than three years, Persia had 
stripped Sparta of Empire; after a war of ten years', 
Persia was compelled to leave Evagoras in full possession 
of his kingdom (§§ 57— 64). 

'Legend celebrates the conquest, by united Hellas, of 
the town of Troy; but must not that achievement yield 
to the defeat, by the single city of Salamis, of all Asia ? Or 
where in history is the man who, after winning a throne 
and civilising a kingdom, won victories which changed the 
destinies of a race ? It is hard to decide whether Evagoras 
is most admirable for his warfare against Sparta, for bis 
warfare against Persia, for his acquisition, or for hia exercise 
of power. 

' If the gods ever bestowed immortality in reward for 
virtue, surely it may be deemed that they have given it 
to Evagoras. During his lifetime, their favour graced him 
■with all gifts of mind and body, with unchanging prosperity, 
with fame, with years, with noble children (g§ 65 — 72). 

'Failing powers have not suffered me to praise Evagoras 
aright ; yet a slight tribute, at least, has been offered ; and 
the portrait of a man's character is a better memorial than 
an image of his body. For yon, Nikokles, and for your 
children, that character should be a spur to excellence. 
Moat men liave to take example from strangers; you need 
not go beyond your own family. I did not forget that you 
have begun your course well; I exhort you only as by- 

•§ 64. 396— 394 b. c. Isokrates This is, of course, a rhetorical 
considers the war betmeec Persia exaggeration ; for thoug-h it is true 
and Sparta as having virtually bo- that the maritiTne power of Spar- 
gun in 396 b.c— in which year Age- ta was crushed at Knidos, the 
ailaos took tho command in Asia, Spartan apx^ in Hellas lasted till 
and Konon took the cliiof com- Leuktra. The three years' war 
mand of the Persian fleet. He spoken of here is called o iroXf^i 
considers that Persia took away o irepl 'p6Bov in Panesyr. § 142. 
the empire {d(j>eikfTo ■riji' apx^v) of ^ % 64. Probably 385— 37G B. C. 
Sparta by the victo^ of Knidos in Tho date of the war is discussed 
394. in a note on Panegyr. % 134. 
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standers cheer a runner who is winning, I' 
will prove worthy of yourself (§§ 73 — SI). 

The Evagwas is professedly an encoinium ; but 
the praise whicli it awards does not, on the whole, 
appear to be exaggerated. The chief facts known 
about Evagoras speak for themselves ; they show 
him to have been a man of unusually strong charac- 
ter, and of great abilities both militaiy and political. 
A memoir of him is valuable not only on this account, 
but also on account of the peculiar position in which 
he was placed. Cyprus was divided between Phoeni- 
cian settlements, such as Citium and Paphos, and 
later Greek settlements, such as Salamis and Soli. 
But the bulk of the population was, till long after 
the time of Evagoras, Phoenician^; and continual 
contact with the non-hellenic East must always have 
tended to depress the Greek element in Cyprus. 
Evagoras was the champion of Hellenism against ^'^ 
barbarism at this out-post ; first, as restorer of that ;'^J'"™ 
Greek civilisation which the Phoenician and Tynan ' ' 
masters of Salamis had effaced ; afterwards, as anta- 
gonist of Persia in a War of Independence. Perhaps 
the most striking passage in the memoir is that 
which describes how commerce, arts, letters, humane 
intercourse with the outer world, having become 
extinct under the rule of the barbarian, speedily 
sprang into a new life under the rule of the Hellene^. 

4. Panatlienaihos \Qt. xn.l — Isokrates beo:an it. i. p. 
the Panathenaikos when he was 94 years of age (§ .3} 
— -i. e. in 342 B.c. A celebration of the Great Pan- 
' See Professor Kawlinaon's note (8) on Herod, v. 104. 

'' §§47-uO. 
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athenaea — mentioned in § 17 — fell in Hekatombaeon 
(July — August) of that year, tlie third of Olympiad. 
cix. 3. It was probably the original intention of 
Isokratea that his speech should be published at 
this festival, as the Panegyrikos was probably pub- 
lished at Olympia ; thus in § 135 he defends 
himself against the charge of discussing subjects 
unsuited to a great festal gathering. But this de- 
sign, if he entertained it, was frastrated. lie had 
written about half the discourse when he fell ill 
(§ 2G7) ; but at last it was completed and puhHshed 
when he was ninety-seven ^yeai-s old (| 270), i.e. in 
339. It is thus the latest of his works^. 

The Panatlienaikos falls into three parts, I. §§ 1 
- — 34 : Introduction. Of these sections only §§ 1 — 4 
are properly introductoiy. The rest — §§ 5 — 34 — form 
a parenthetical defence of his 'philosophy' generally, 
in reply to an attack make upon him by some 
' vulgar ' (ayeXatoi) sophists ' a little before the Great 
Panathenaea' (§ 17).— II. §g 35—198. The praises 
of Athens. — III. §§ 199 — 265. A supplement, in 
wliich the author notices certain criticisms upon his 
work, and relates the circumstances under which it 
was composed. 

I. ' In my younger Jays I used to write, not on legenfls 
or remote history, nor in forensic causes, but on practi- 
cal interests of Athens and Hellas — bringing to bear upon 
tbese all the re.'?ources of rhetoric. Such subjects and such 
a style do not now become my ninety-four yeai-s ; rather it 
becomes me to speak as all men are apt to think that they 
could if they would, but as none can without toil. 
' The ti&r, iT!(ip,sK<is of § 2G8 pT,™i of the Third Letter (§ 4)— 

tallies irith the T:asna-aaiv airst- ivrittgll itl 33S. 
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' I shall speak of the deeds of Athens and the goodness A 
of our ancestors. But first I must touch upon a personal 
matter. All my days I have been misrepresented by obscure 
and worthless aophista, and misjudged by those who knew 
me but from hearsay. Health, wealth, a certain repute 
among the educated have been mine ; and yet, in old age, 
I am discontented. Nature denied me force for action, 
and gave me but imperfect talents for speech. Strength 
of voice and finn nerves were denied to me ; and at Athens 
it is more discreditable to lack these than to owe money 
to the treasury. Not daunted, however, I took refuge in 
a literary life ; and hoped, as the counsellor of Hellenic 
unity and of war against Asia, to gain more esteem than 
the speakers who rail against each other in the ekklesia. 
This hope has failed ; I have been praised,— and slighted. 
It is not strange, indeed, that the public should treat me 
thus, when the professional sophists, who make their living by 
plagiarising from me, are my worst enemies. Their slanders 
never annoyed me until, a few days before the Panathenaea, 
I learned that a group of them, talking in the Lykeion about 
Hesiod, Homer and other poets, hatl spoken of me as scorn- 
ing all such subjects, — as ignoring all fields of tliought, all 
lines of culture, except my own, I thought that I was safe 
from a charge of this kind ; but I find that I did not over- 
rate the spite which lias baulked me of due recognition. 
Instead of retorting upon the slanderers, or arguing with 
those whom they influence, I will state in a few words what 
my notion of culture is. Geometry, astrology, eristic dia- 
logues are good for the young, if only as employing them ; 
but they do not make practical men. By an educated man 
I understand one who can deal with all that comes upon 
him day by day ; who is honest and mannerly in society ; 
who rules his desires ; who is not spoiled by good fortune. 
So much for culture: my views about the poets shall be 
set forth at some other time. I have already passed the 
limits of a preface (§§ 1 — 34). 

II. 'The beneficence of Athens to Helhis has often 
ere now been praised by me incidentally ; but it has never 
been, as now, my special theme. I am moved to choose 
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that subject at once by the intemperate censure antl by 
tlie feeble, or else extravagant, praise bestowed upon our 
city ; also by my own advanced age, which will make failure 
pardonable and success more creditable (§§ 35 — SS). 

'As purple or gold is most brilliant when it has a foil, 
Athens will be best estimated if we place beside her another 
great city— Sparta (§§ 39—41). 
Atkuna ' The comparison may begin from the Dorian conquest of 

loifh the Peloponiiesos. Now our ancestors will be found to have 

cherished loyally the traditions of the Trojan war — concord 
with Hellas, and enmity against the barbarian. When the 
Kyklades, about which there had been disputes in the time 
of Minos, were at last seized, by the Karians, Athens restored 
seniieeato them to the Hellenes'. She founded cities on either conti- 
tioa. nent, drove the barbarians from the Asiatic seaboard, and 

taught the Greek communities how to live. Sparta, mean- 
while, careless of agriculture and of all civilising arts, was 
concentrated upon one selfish object — the conquest of the 
Peloponnesos ; all of which, save Argos, fell under her power. 
Thus, so far, Athens had been a friend to Hellas; Sparta, 
only to herself (§§ 42—48). 
Serviffs 'When, later, Xerxes invaded Greece, Sparta, the ruler 

Persia. of the Pelopoimesos, sent but ten triremes to Salamis — 
Athens sent more than all the other states together. Sparta 
was represented by Eurybiades, who all btit mined Hellas ; 
Athens, by Themistokles, who saved it (§§ 49 — 52). 

' §43. The relations of the Ka- at least recovered, possession of 

rians to Minos are t!ms described the Kyltlades; and that tiiej ivci-c 

by Herodotus (i. 171) : — to yap not finally expelled till tbe time of 

iroXaiop tovrec Mlva tc kot^kooi xai the Ionian colonies; for Isocrates 

Koktoiieimi AcKtyer tixov Tnt oijtTmrs, and Plutarch [lie ecp'd. p. 603 b] 

^opov nip ovSfva iSroreXeoiTfi, ocroy describe them as possessing the 

Kni eym Svparos iiim liaKporarov Kyklades after the return of tiie 

efixfVSoi oKos' ol Be, okws MiViot Hernklidaeinto Peloponnesos, and 

SioiTo, iirXripirvi' ni rai vias. See, ascribe their expulsion to the Athe- 

as an escellent commentary on niaus.' Clinton thinks that tlie 

Herodotos, Curt. HiH. Gr. bk. I. words of Isokr. in tliis passage re- 

c. in. vol. L pp. 71 ff. tr. \Vard. fer 'to tlie Ionic migration, when 

Cf. Clinton F. II. I. p. 39: 'It tlie colonists seized upon the Ky- 

seems, howeTer, that at the death klades': ib. p, 39, note g. 
of Minos the Kariann retaiiiuil, of 
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'Each of the two cities was in turn empress of the sea, Thctwa 
and thereby of the greater part of Hellas, Athens used that 
power to give to her allies the same form of government 
which she had herself found best ; Sparta used it to impose 
upon her subjects an unheard-of form of tyi'anny^ — the de- 
karchies, which led to such enormous evils. We held our 
empire 65 years ; when attacked by Greece and Persia 
combined, we resisted ten years, and afterwards reestablished 
onr power in less time than it had cost to overthrow it. The 
Spartans kept their empire barely ten years; lost it by a 
single battle ; and have never recovered it. In treating with 
the Per.sian king, we forbade him to come west of Halys 
or Phaselis'; the Spartans made him master of Hellas 
(§§ 53-61). 

'Those who reluctantly admit the positive merits of ThefKui/s 
Athens will perhaps attempt to qualify them by citing her cumpai-sd 
crimes. I do not say that Athens has been faultless ; but afSparia. 
only that, where she has sinned, Sparta has sinned more. 
We are accused of having forced our allies to bring their 
causes to our tribunals. Is not the number of those sum- 
moned before our courts smaller than the number of those 
whom Sparta put to death without trial ? We are accused 
of having taxed our allies. But they paid tribute of their 
own choice, for their own defence, out of property which 
we had preserved to them ; and, in return, were brought by 
us out of their forlorn condition to a prosperity as great as 
that of the Pelopounesians who paid no impost. We are 
accused of cruelties to Melos, Skione, Torone, If Athens has 
sometimes been guilty in this respect, the sufferers were 
petty islands or towns; while the cities which Spartan ambi- 
tion has made desolate are the greatest in the Peloponnesos, 
— Messene, which sent Nestor to Troy, — Argos, which sent 
Agamemnon (§§ 62—73). 

'(Can I pass by Agamemnon without a word of special |d;pwj>- 
praise, feeling for him, as I do, the sympathy of one who, m^msuj^i" 
like him, has missed his due fame ? What element of 
greatness did Agamemnon lack? The only man who ever 

' ^ ■'>d. &0Q Panesyr. ^ il5 note : Areop. ^ SO note. 
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was leader of all Hellas, he led it against Asia, ivith kings 
for his subalterns ; fought, not for his own gain, but for 
the safety of Greece, against such foreign adventurers as 
Pelop.?, Danaos, Kadmos; and, after keeping his army to- 
gether for ten years by his own ability, took Troy, and 
quelled the insolence of the barbarians.) §§ 74^87. 

' I was saying that the victims of our severity have been 
insignificant; those of Sparta's illustrious, and, moreover, her 
own allies j^ainst Troy ; the Messenians, namely, whom she 
drove from their country ; and the Argives, with whom slie 
is still at war. Plataea, the only city of Boeotia loyal to 
Hellas in the Persian war, was soon after taken by Sparta, 
and most of its citizens were put to death, in order to please 
Thebes. Athens, on the other band, gave an asylum at 
Naupaktos to the Slessenians, and bestowed her franchise 
upon the surviving Plataeajis (§§ 88 — 94). — Both Athens 
and Sparta are accused of having reduced those cities, of 
whose liberty they professed themselves champions, to vas- 
salage. Now in the early history of Athens there Is no 
instance of her having aimed at ruling a single other city ; 
whereas the pohcy of Sparta in the Peloponnesos has been 
from the first aggressive. Down to the time of our disaster 
at the Hellespont, we had never caused in any city the 
factions, the bloodshed, the revolution which, under Sparta, 
became life everywhere. It was only when the Lacedaemo- 
nian power, after having become the fii-st in Greece, began 
to decline, that two or three of our genemls were guilty 
of imitating in a few cases a poUcy of which Sparta had set 
the eai'liest example. 

' Lastly, there is an offence against Hellas which Spaita 
has committed, but Athens, never. When most closely 
pressed by her neighbours, Athens has never forgotten the 
enmity which all Greeks ought to feel against the barbarian. 
Sparta used the alliance of the great king to advance her 
own power in Hellas ; and rewarded him by supporting the 
rebel Cyrus with the forces led by Klearehos. Then, wlm-n 
Persia had defeated the Spartans at Knidos, they conciliated 
her by giving up the Asiatic Greeks (!;§ 05 — 107j. 

'Discreet admirers of Sp:uta will admit the (juth of 
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tliuse criticisiiiri. But tliose who cannot allow any fault 
in her ivill perhaps try to shift the ground of comparison to 
the relative merits of the Spartan and Athenian Constitu- 
tions. They will contrast the temperance and discipline 
which prevail there with the licence common among us. 

' I hope to show the superiority of the Athenian Constitu- A 
tiou — not, indeed, in its present foiin, but in the form which « 
it had under our anceatois, and which they abandoned, not 
because they were dissatisfied with it, but from necessity. 
A land-empire is maintained by moderation and strict 
discipline ; a mai'itime empire requires nautical skill, hands 
to row the ships, and a certain reckless, piratical spirit It 
was plain that in becoming naval, Athens must lose her old 
ilecorum and her hold upon the affection of the ailies; 
but even this wa.s better than submitting to the rule of 
Spai^ta. 

'The history of our ancestors' polity must be traced from 
a time when as yet Oligarchy and Democracy were not ; 
when barbarians and Greeks alike lived under Monarchies. 
If the savage heroes of other cities have claimed mention, 
much more do those of Athens deserve it. The horrors of 
which, in those days, Thebes and Argos were full, have 
supplied endless material for tragic poets ; Athens, mean- 
wliile, had already a noble civilisation. Tlie favour of the 
gods was shown by this rare blessing — that from Ericthonios 
to Theseus the line of hereditary kings was unbroken'. 



■ § 12G. As Mr Clinton obsoiTes that, on the death of 1 

{/'. H. vol. I. c. 2, p, 61), laokrutea Democracy was established. And 

considers Bricthonina properly as such an interpretation is in per- 

the first of the Attic kings. And feet iiarmony with Hulen. Eiicrni. 

it is probable, tliongh not certain, | 36 — arrff 6 luv (Theseus) rbv S^- 

that he r^ai'ded Theseus as tlie t^ov i!adi<mt xvpiov rrji iroKtreias, ol 

last. See S 130: irtpl jifw ouc tSs 6e hovou auToi; npjfSH; ij^toui', ^oi- 



„&.d,„i„i,pi..-,.K,T'5, 


(uvoi TmrroTfpav KOi KOunn-fpag fivai 




rrip (Kfleov /lowipx'"" '^^ aCrSv 


TIOU Trjv Trjs TroXeiat fi[0(iti)cr(U ijli 


SrnioKpariac. It was not monarchy. 


:yo, ,rap<'B««. oiK ?xoo. r<W 


but Mg monarchy, wliich they pre- 


liyovs eiirwi' dilavs av f'it,v (lp,j- 


ferred: on his death, tlien, they 


: KaTeirT^aaiTo yaji SjjftoKpo- 


would have the democracy. 


V. Tills would iiiiturally moan 
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Elsewhere I have spoken at length of Thesens, or this 
would have been a fitting time to celebrate him. It was his 
gloiy that he chose work before tlie mere pleasures of a 
kingly lot ; and that he shared the government of the city 
with the people. His successors established a Democracy 
tempered with Aristocracy. Some regard Aristocracy, like 
Timoeracy, as a distinct type of polity'. I recognise hut three 
distinct types — Oligarchy, Democracy, Monarchy. The prin- 
ciple which selects the best men for office is applicable to 
any one of these ; and, in all alike, insures prosperity. At 
present we have to consider the application of tins principle 
to Democracy only. If the subject seem to some too grave 
for such an occasion as this, it will at least interest tliose 
whom I most wish to please ; though I doubt my own power 
of doing justice to it. 

'The excellence of the old Democracy was due to the 
moral discipline to which the people had been subject under 
the monarchy. They did not forget the lessons learned then ; 
they chose for leaders men friendly to the new system, but 
characterised by the old virtues of justice and sobriety. 
Under the presidency of such men, they soon got a tho- 
roughly good code of laws, — compact, fair, useful, and con- 
sistent. Officials were chosen by the denies and tribes, and 
looked upon office as a task, troublesome, indeed, but honour- 
able. Tlie punctual dischai^e of this task was followed by 
moderate praise and designation to some fresh labour ; the 
slightest faihire in it was infamy and ruin. OfficCj therefore. 



' § 131. Isokrntos ileiiics that {n) npiirrnit/HiTia, the good terni, 

npiornKpoTiH and 7 ciTTo Tai/ Ti(ii)/(a- (6) Skiyapxia, the had: 3. Dcmo- 

Toiv iriiKiTcia aro to be reckoned h cvacy; of which the good sort and 

T(ut irnXtreinif. Seo, on the other the bad are ciiUcd by the same 

}]and, I'lato PoUf. % 291 d, where name. InAriatoUo{Pi);ii/c«irLvi.— 

tho three tjpoa of goTcmnicut (na viii) we have three normal {6p6ai) 

populiirlj conceived) iiro said to tj"pes— 1. /lovapxta, 2. dpitnuKpa- 

be:— 1. Moiiarchy,siibdiyidedinto ti'o, 3. jrokiTtUi (Republic): and 

(a) (Sao-iXfiu, constitutional nionar- three corresponding perversions 

chy, (&) TupnwiV, luiconstitutiona]; (irapiKSaatis) — 1. Tvpavns: 2. ciXi- 

2. 'The rule of the few,' ^ t£v yapxia: 3. StjitoKpario. 
okiytou Svvaurda, SubdivJiled into 
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was rather shunned than courted in those days ; and the 
people were content with a constitution which, while ex- 
empting them from services, gave them sovereign power over 
their servants. The proof of this contentment is the fact 
that the constitution remained unchanged for not fewer than 
1000 years, — from its origin to the time of Solon and of 
Peisistratos', The latter used his demagogic power to make 
himself a despot. If it is objected that 1 speak too positively 
of a remote past, I reply that this is at least a generally 
credited account (§§ 108 — 150). 

' The principles of the old polity have heen stated ; it re- srvtvai 
mains to speak of its results. Eut a possible objection must i^sota. 
first be met. It will, perhaps, be said that both the civil and 
the military institutions of Athens in the earliest times were 
borrowed from Lykurgos. The resemblance may be allowed. 
But it was Sparta that borrowed from us the idea of a 
Democracy tempered with Aristocracy, and of elective, instead 
of sortitive, offices. The Areiopagos, again, was the model of 
the Gerousia (§§ 151 — 154). 

' As regai-ds military science, too, it can be shown that Military 
the Spartans did not practise it earlier, or use it better, than 
we did. First, however, — in order to appreciate the manner 
in which our ancestors used their military skill, — it is neces- 
sary to remember how both Athens and Sparta dealt with 
Hellas after the Persian ware. They made peace with Persia, 
and atta<?ked each other. Argos and Thebes followed their 
example; and to tliis day Persia is arbiter of Hellas 
(§§ 155-160). 

1 § 148 ouK tXaiTw yiMar (Tarn, od by tlio Commoner tradition to 

Tho CoDstitution spoken of here Kodtos, and about 400 earlier than 

inust be tliat StuiOKparia just men- that assigned to Tlieseua, whom 

tioncd (1 147)— 6ij/u)«(Kn-ia apim-o- (aa was remarked above) Isokrates 

Kpariq. xpojiivii {§ 131)^wliicli sue- seenia to have regarded aa the last 

cccded the Monarchy. There would king. {In the Encom. Helen. 

bo no point in the passage if in Isokr. himself makes Theseus a 

ounj ^ iroXtreta he meant to in- lover of Helen.) But, in the 

elude the Monarchy. "We are vagueness of the legends about 

driven, then, to infer tJiat tho Iso- early Attica, a writer— espedallj a 

kratean date for the close of the rhetorical writer — was at liberty 

Monarchy is ITiCO B.C.— some 500 to take almost any round number 

jc.irs earlier than the date assign- tliat auited hia purpose. 
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' The rulers of Athens before the Persian war had no aim 
but the natioual well-Jjeing. They mediated between cities 
which were at vaiiance; drove the barbai'ian from the 
islands and coasts which be had seized; and thus gave 
the Greeks wealth and aecmity (§§ 161 — 1G7). Their 
military repute may be judged still better from their inter- 
ference on behalf of Adrastos, when the Thebans, alarmed 
at their approach, consented to bury the Argive dead 
{§§ 108 — 171). (In the Panegyrikos^ the Athenians were 
spoken of as having prevailed by force ; but the more exact 
account given here pi'oves no less the fame of their arms 
(§§ 172-171.) 
arfewnrs 'Further, compare the early wars of Sparta with those of 
%'"^'£ Athena, Immediately after the Dorian conquest, the aristo- 
cratic party became predominant in Lacedaemon ; and, instead 
of allowing the people to share the franchise, iixed them to 
dwell as vassals in outlying villages, subject not only to 
the burdens of war, but to outrage and death at the caprice 
of the civic body. The victories of our Athenian ancestore 
were not of this shameful kind, but were won in three 
different periods of war against aliens. One period was that of 
the struggle with Xerxes ; another, that of the war for the 
possession of the Asiatic colonies, — in which no Dorian took 
part. In the third (the earliest) period, Thracians, Scythians, 
and Eurystheiis with his Peloponnesians, were in turn de- 
feated; and, later, the troops of Dareios were routed at 
Marathon. Victorious so often, our fathei-s were yet true 
to their old, steadfast character; for they knew that the 
highest soldiership is impossible to immorality (175—198). 
Epiioffse. Ill' ' Here, at its climax, this discourse would naturally 

have ended. I will explain how I have been forced to 
prolong it. 

'It had been written thus far, and I was revising it with 
three or four of my young pupils. We thought that nothing 
but a conchision was wanted ; but it occurred to me to ask 
a friend of oligarchical sympathies, and devoted to Sparta, if 
he could point out any misstatement which we had over- 
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looked. He came ; heard, and praised, the greater part of qmveraa- 
the essay; hut evidently disliked the criticisms upon the/™«rf(ff 
Spartans. 'If Hellas owes them nothing else,' he said, 'it 
should be grateful to them for this — that they discovered 
the noblest rules of conduct, which they observe themselves 
and have taught to others.' — 'All would allow,' I replied, 
'that piety, justice, prudence, are the best rules of conduct. 
The Spartans have been settled no more than 700 years in 
the Peloponnesos. If, then, these rales were first observed 
at Sparta, were they unknown to Herakles and Theseus, to 
Minos, Ehadamanthos, Aeakos ? Again, discoverers are usually 
men of more than average intelligence and knowledge ; but 
the Spartans are ignorant of the rudiments of letters. And 
as for their morality, they train tlieir youth to rob the sur- 
rounding country ; punishing them if they are found out, 
and promoting them if they are not.' ' By rules of conduct,' 
he answered, 'I did not mean piety, justice, prudence. I 
meant a manly, warlike training, and loyalty to one common 
purpose.' 'None are so blameable,' I said, 'as those who put 
good things to a bad use. The Spartans employ their 
warlike science to harass, and their unanimity to divide, the 
other Greeks' (§§ 199—228). 

' My opponent was silenced, and went away a wiser man, 
inasmuch as he had learned the lesson recommended at 
Delphi, He had learned to know himself — and Lacedaemon, 
I had my essay written out immediately. But three or four 
days later new misgivings assailed me. It seemed to me Netcmu- 
that I had been too supercilious and too bitter in my expres- 
sions about Sparta. At last I called a council of friends to 
decide whether the composition should be burnt or published. 
It was read to them, and well received. The rest were talk- TheaHHc 
iug it over among themselves, when my original adviser, the/"rtcj-. 
pai'tisan of Sparta, addressed me. ' I suspect,' he said, ' that 
you are not really uneasy about the manner in which you 
have spoken of the Lacedaemonians, and that you have 
brought us here only to try us. Your first idea was to extol 
Athens by comparing it advantageously with Sparta. Then, 
conscious that you had always been a panegyrist of Sparta, 
you became afiaid of seeming inconsistent. Accordingly, you 
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gave the semblance of censure to what was really praise. 
You have reproached the Spartans as arrogant, warlike, 
grasping, Now arrogance is allied to a lofty spirit. It is a 
warlike, not a peaceful temper which enlarges and guards 
possessions. Oovetonsnesa on a petty scale is, indeed, un- 
popular, and so defeats ita own ends ; but the covetoiisness 
of nations and despots has results which alt the world ad- 
mires. I am no enemy to the fame of your performance in 
thus pointing out its covert meaning. The hint will assist 
intelligent Spartans to perceive that, in accusing their city 
of having conquered all its great neighbours, you have 
glorified it; and that, in dwelling upon the faction and 
bloodshed among its dependents, you have implied the 
exemption of Sparta from such evils. You are to be con- 
gxatuiated upon the fame which you must win for hav- 
ing made both Athens and Sparta appear admirable ; — 
Athens, to the many; Sparta, to the thoughtful. Do not 
burn your essay, but publish it, adding the discussion to 
which it has given rise; and so prove that you are as 
superior to the ordinary writers for the festivals as Homer 
to the poets who have copied him.' 

' These remarks were applauded enthusiastically ; and all 
urged me to take the counsel. I thanked my able adviser ; 
but did not tell him how far he had hit, or missed, my real 
mind (§§ 229—265). 
liiinna ' My work is finished ; a word in conclusion as to the 
•hthei circumstances under which it was done. It was begun in 
fe«- the 94tb year of my age, and was half-completed, when 
I was seized with the disorder against which I have been 
struggling for three years. For a long time I did not allow 
it to stop my labours ; but had at last given in, when friends 
pressed me not to leave this speech unfinished. I did as 
they wished, though in my 97th year, and in a- state in 
which few could bear to be listeners, much less writers. 
This is not said to win indulgence, hut simply in order to 
make the facts known. An acknowledgment is due to 
those who value instructive and artistic essays above mere 
displays ; and a warning to those who judge rashly what they 
do not understand' (§§ 26G— 272). 
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Isokrates prefaces the Panatlienaikos witli the Remaria. 
remark that both ia respect to subject-matter and 
in respect to style it belongs to a different class 
from those works which employed his best years. 
Those works dealt with contemporary politics ; this 
is purely historical : those displayed all the resources 
of an elaborate rhetoric ; this is in a plain, though 
finished, style. He fears that the Panathenaikos will 
seem somewhat languid — /xoXaKwrepos — if compared 
with its brilliant predecessors : it must be judged, 
he says, in view of its own special scope. 

There is one comparison, however, which catimeP«»- 
hardly be avoided on this plea. The chief topics '^'^'^If 
of the Parmthenaihos are embraced in the first half C!*"""" 
of the Panegynkos. These are : — 1. The early ser- 
vices of Athens to Hellas in founding colonies, and 
in repelling the barbarians : Panath. §§ 42 — 48 : 
Panegyr. §§ 34 — 37. 2. The early wars of Athens : 
Panath. §§ 175— 198: Panegyr. |§ 51—70. 3. Athens 
in the Persian wars: Panath. §§ 49 — 52 and 189: 
Panegyr. §§ 71 — 74, 85 — 98. 4. The maritime em- 
pire of Athens: Panath. §§ 53 — 61: Panegyr. § 104, 
ScG. 5. The misdeeds in Hellas of Athens and of 
Sparta respectively: Panath. §| 62—107 : Panegyr. 
§1 100 — 132. Now, it is not merely in rhetorical 
briUiancy, it is in point and definiteness of thought, 
in vigour, in clearness of arrangement, tliat the 
Panegynkos is so greatly superior to the Panathe- 
naikos. The Panegynkos is the earliest of its 
aiithor's longer compositions, and the best; the 
Panathenaikos is the latest, and must be pronounced 
the weakest. The symptoms of the condition in wliich 
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the writer tlien was — ' exhausted both bj sickness 
and by old age' (§ 2G8) — are indeed evident in many 
places. They appear in the diffuse yet incom- 
plete reply to his detractors inserted at the begin- 
ning ; in the long digression on Agamemnon, closed 
by the avowal that he knows not whither he 
is 'drifting' (§ 88); in the disorder especially of 
§§ 155 — 198 ; and in the rambling supplement 
§§ 199— 2G5. This last raises a curious point. 
Isokrates evidently felt tliat his vehement censures 
of Sparta in the Panatkenuihos were inconsistent 
with much in the general tone of his other writings 
(§ 239). But how far did he seriously mean to hint, 
as his own, the view which he makes his critic 
suggest— that these censures wei-e, in their esoteric 
meaning, praise ; since arrogance, aggressiveness, 
rapacity often win prizes which command [vulgarj 
admiration ? In § 2G5 he declines to say how far 
the critic's suggestion had hit or missed his mind. 
If the critic was in any measure right, then the 
ingentiity of Isokrates had, indeed, declined. 

The Panaikenaikos contains, as has been seen, 
little that is not said better in the Panegyrikos ; but 
it has at least one passage of distinctive interest. 
In §§ 108 — 154 Isokrates sketches his theoiy of 
the early Constitutional History of Athens. The 
characteristic feature of this theoiy is that it ignores 
any Oligarchical period, properly so called, between 
the Monarchy and the Democracy. The Monarchy 
is immediately succeeded by a Democracy ; a De- 
mocracy tempered, indeed, by the principle of pre- 
fen-lng the ' best men ' — By]iJ.OKpaTia dpioTOKpixria. 
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ft.€ixiyii€V7) (§ 15;S). The term 'oligarchic,' as applied 
to the statesmen of this period, was a mere calumny 
of Peisistratos (| 143). The elasticity of meaning 
which Isohrates gave to 'democracy' may he illus- 
trated from Areopag. § Gl, where he says that the 
Lacedaemonians are best governed because they ;ire 
most democratic. It is noticeable, however, that 
in the Areopagitihos he datea that elder Democracy 
which he holds up to imitation, only from Solon — 
o STj^onKolraTo? (§ IG); perhaps because that pre- 
Solonian democracy which he here extols appeared 
to him a practically unattainable ideal. 



III. Essays on Educatiox. 

1. Against the Sophists \Oic. xiii,] — As Isokrates m. i. 
himself tells us, this discourse was written at the *^^'"'*' 
beginning of his professional life^ ; and it may pro- 
bably be assigned to the year 391 or 390 e. c.^Bofe. 
The speech would thus have the character of a 
manifesto in which, at the outset of his career, the 



^ OT TJpTfoiaiv jTEpi TavTTjv ewoi o/ii'ki'iv ToiE ai-flpfflwoir. Cf. 

Trivispayiiartiav: Alltid. §193. IJo kotu (ro<pi<rT. ^ 17, radra 8e tthXX^e 

■wrote it dcfiiffou' (opposed to jravo- fVi/ifXfi'a! Stwflat xdi if'i>;(^E au- 

(KTOS T^s ifiAoiTo^ias), ib. § 195. 8plKi)s Kai bo^m-iK^s fpyov fivai. 

5 Saiippo would place it in, or It can scarcely be doubted that 

about, 3S8 B.C. But a passf^e Plato's vToxatmnos is a sarcasm 

iu the Gorgias has been taken, upon fio^aoTKus as used by lao- 

and no doubt rightly, as al- krafcos. Now, the composition 

ludiiig to a phrase iu the Kara of the GnrgiiM is probably to 

aoipurtap. Goi'ff. p. 463 A, SoKtX be placed in the interval between 

Toivvv fioi {^ pijTopiK^) <3 Topyia, 395 aild 3S9. The kotA ira<jiiirr£v, 

eipai Ti {jriT^Sfufin Ttx""''"' f''' ""'i then, is probably earlier than 

ij/uj;^! H UTOXi'ariKris Ko'i au- 3&9. ^!i,miCg {de Schot. Isohf.^.l) 

Bpdas Ka'i 4,vo-(^ &ilfijs jr/locr- puts it iu 01. 96 (39G— 393 B.C.). 
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teacter protests against the system adopted by other 
taerobers of his profession, and declai-es the principles 
by which he himself intends to be guided. In its 
extant form the discourse is plainly imperfect. It 
breaks off at the point where Isokmtes is passing — 
as he passes in the introduetions to the Busiris and 
the Encomkim on Helen — from destructive criticism 
to positive illustration'. 

'If tliosG who undertake to instruct others would only 
tell the truth, instead of promising more than they can per- 
form, they would not have been in such ill-repute with the 
non-professional world. As it is, their reckless boasting has 
brought discredit upon literary studies generally. 
■'■'' ' First, the professors of Eristic Discussion are to blame. 
They assert that their pupils will know how to act under all 
circumstances, and will, through this knowledge, be happy ; 
thus claiming a prescience which Homer, wisest of poets, 
denies to the gods, — for he represents them debating. And 
this precious secret of happiness is sold by its proprietors for 
three or four minae. Most absurd of all, they do not appear 
to believe that the persons whom their course of teaching 
is to inspire with virtue and moderation will be ordinarily 
honest at the end of it. They take securities from their 
pupils for the payment of fees. Is it not natural that plain 
men should look upon such teaching as an imposture? 

(§§ 1-S-) 

of 'Next, the teachers of Forensic and Deliberative speaking* 
are to blame. They say that the art of speaking well on all 
s can be taught as certainly as the alphabet. Would 



1 Buair. [Or. xi.] § 9i Helenae criticising others while unable to 

Encom. [Or. x.] S 15. In both do better mjaelf).' Tlie tost part of 

Uiese places the tvaoaition is mark- the Kara <r<i4>- contained that expo- 

ed by the veiy same plirase which sition of the author's oivii priiici- 

in the Kara (To^iin-mi; introduces the pics to uhich these words led up. 
conchidiiig sentence of § 22:— "i^a ^ § itoXitikoI Xoyoi. See below, 

fi( ^ij &.KU 'but lest I seem (to bo p. i;ii, v. 4. 
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that it were so ! As it is n t c '^uch idle talk ought to be 
stopped. All liteiaiy men sufter by the prejudice which it 
excites. It is surpuamg that teichers can succeed who 
assume an analogy between an irt dependiDg on fixed rules 
and the exercise of a creative faculty. The letters of the 
alphabet are the same for every one. The conditions of a 
good speech are not precisely the same for any two persons. 
A speech, to be good, must be worthy of the subject, suitable 
to the occasion and to the speaker, and in some measure 
original. Ali would allow that the art of speaking has often 
been mastered, both in theory and practice, without profes- 
sional aid. Talent and experience are the two requisites for 
success. Instruction can polish, but cannot make, oratorical 
power. It is not difficult to learn the elements (tSetSj')' out 
of which all speeches must be composed. But to combine 
and temper these elemeuta rightly, and to give to the result- 
ing whole a proper colouring, requires a vigour, an imagina- 
tive force, which cannot be communicated ; although, where 
these exist, they will be developed under a teacher who 
himself possesses them, (§§ 9 — 18). 

'The pretentious school of sophists which has lately 
sprung up, however flourishing now, will, I feel sure, be at 
last reduced to admitting this. As for the sophists before 
our time who wrote the so-called Arts of ithetoric, they, ton, 
had their faults. They undertook to teach the mode of con- 
ducting law-suits — thus confining their subject to its most ^ 
odious branch, and falling below the Eristics, who at least '■^ 
professed to aim at virtue, whereas these avowed themselves 
teachers of rapacity. Now the study of practical rhetoric, 
though insufficient to form a good speaker, might at least 
have been used to inculcate fairness in argument. Justice 
cannot be taught; but a spirit of justice may be encouraged 
and developed by lessons in Deliberative speaking. 

'That I may not seem to be complaining of what 
others undertake to do, and myself, at the same time, under- 
taking what is impossible, I will give the reasons which 

' For this use of lE/a, see above, p. 39, note i. 
II. 9 
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have led me to tliis view' (§§ ]9 — 22: Coiiekision 

wanting). 

Isokrates was, and called himself, a sophist', 
that is, a professional teacher of philosophy and 
rhetoric ; though he distinguished himself from the 
ay^aXoi. o-o^icTTat, the common herd of the profes- 
sion. "Wlio, then, are those sophists whom in this 
speech he condemns ; and what was the extent of 
his disagreement from them ? 

Three classes of teachers are censured, (l) The 
Eristics, — oi tr^pX to.^ eptSas Starpi/Soi'res (§ 2). Their 
chief characteristic, as described by Isokrates, is 
that they profess to impart, for a small fee, absolute 
knowledge {ima-rqfirq, § 3), which will enable its 

rary, and in particular rhetorical, 
instruction for pay. The whole of 
^ 167—269 of the Antiihsis—hii 
Apology for his life— is devoted to 
answering rj Ktmn) Trepi tSi^ <jo^itr- 
T&v Sia^o\^ (§ 168). In § 157 Jie 
says — referring to esaggerated 
reports about his own wealth — 
that it is a mistake to suppose 
that a sophist's business is as lu- 
cratire as an actor's. And in re- 
futing the chai-ge, laid against him- 
self and others, of corrupting the 
youth, he says, with evident allu- 
sion to the distinction attained by 
many of his own pupils — ' It is 
a sopltiu's noblest and greatest 
reward if some of his pupils prove 
themselves men of high character, 
sensible men, men respected by 
their fellow-citizcns'^o-D^ioT^ fiur- 

6is KaKKmros iari Kai fiiy iirros. 



' It is true that Isokrates often 
speaks with contempt of 'soph- 
ists'; but these are ' vulgar ' soph- 
ists (ayeXaToi irotpiirtai, Panalh. 
5 18): 'obscure and worthless 

sophists' (irn^iirra't ahoKiixot Ka\ 

■Troinjpoi, ib. § 5); or persons who 
claimed the honourable name of 
sophist without liaviug any real 

title to it — Toi! aiitjiur^riTovirTas 

rTo(j>irTTas, Helen. Eneom. § 9 : so 
tSv ^arTKovTwv tiitu aoijiitrriii' 
SWo Se Ti wparrovrav, Antkl. 
5 215: and rav irpoinroiovii.tvap 

It is in reference to these vul- 
gar, these sham sophists, that Iso- 
krates describes himself as uvoixoiat 

ldL<iTats, Antid. § 148. 

On the other hand, he distinctly 
calls himself a trottjorijE in the 
general sense of that term, as de- 
scribing a man who followed a 
certain profession ; who gave lite- 



(uSoKi/iouiTtt {Antid, 
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possessor to act rightly under all circumstances ; 
virtue being included in the knowledge so taught 
(§ 6). In this description, the sarcasm upon know- 
ledge, and the preference given to intelligent 
opinion (§ 8), would seem to reflect upon the 
Sokratics ; just as elsewhere Isokrates speaks of 
' Eristic dialogues ' with apparent reference to the 
Platonic dialogues^— ignoring that distinction be- 
tween Dialectic and Eristic on which Plato insists 
in the Philehos and the Euthydeinos'^. It may be 
questioned whether here Isokrates means Plato, 
as he certainly docs in a later work, the Encomium 
on Helen ; but at least there must be a reference to 
the minor Sokratics, and especially to Eukleides^. 

(2) The second class of teachers blamed hj \3.) The 
Isokrates are the professors of ' Political Discourse ', io^^tono. 
that is, of Practical Rhetoric, Deliberative and Fo- 
rensic*. Now it was the professed aim of Isokrates, 

' Toir fiioXoyoui rovs fpurriKovs ' Thompson I.e. p. 177 ; Spengel, 

KoXoufiewouE oXc oi nfn veaiTfpM fiaX- lioJcrates und PUOtm, p. 15. Oa 

Xow ;(aiyjoii(Ti tou hiovTos, rdv Si the other hand, Mr H. Sidgwick 

wpia-fivTtpav oidelr iuTiv u<rrts an (Joumal qf Philology, vol. iv, 

aviKTois airt^s €hai ip^afifv : Pw no. 8, p. 292, 'The Sophiats',) 

■nath. § 29. This is undoubtodly thinks that the Flatouists are in- 

an allusion to the pojiulavity of the eluded. 

riatonic (and, generally, of the So- * This was the proper sense of 

kratic) dialogues, as Dr Thompson jrokiTucoc \6yos : see Vol. I. p. 90. 

piiints out {Appendix ii, Phaedr. But Isokrates considered as jroXt- 

Append. ii. p. 176). tikoi Xoyoi only those discourses 

^ See, e.g., Phileh. p. 17 a: Ew- (whetlier, in form, Deliberative or 

ihyd. p. 278 B, and ad fin. Cf. not) which treated what he called 

Arist. irfpi (70^. fXtyx- C- 11. o' /'«'' political subjects (above p. 41). 

nltt T^E v'i.Ki\s airris x^P'-" '""■' H^ regards Forensic speeches as 

<j£ro( {i.e. unsound reasoners) ep'- merely «Aa»njroXH-iKoi: cf.§20,(Sra 

oTiicol atSpaTTOt nai ({nXipiSts — tMiiioi 6' ejri Toiis iroXirnrovE 
SoKoDud' <(wii' oi Si Bd^jji x^P"" Xoyoui napaKaKoivrfs tto\v- 
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no less than of Protagoras^ to imj^art a practical 
training for tlie active duties of a citizen. Tlie clue 
to the meaning of the censure pronounced here is to 
he found in that passage of the Antidosts where 
Isokrates defines the scope of his 'philosophy'^. He 
there says that three things go to form a first-rate 
public speaker — nature, discipline, experience. Of 
these, natitral aptitude is by far the moat important ; 
experience ranks next ; instruction, TraiSeia, is of 
least moment ; for without one, at least, of the other 
qualifications it can do little. At the same time all 
persons, whatever their capacity, who have been 
properly taught, will bear the stamp of a uniform 
scientific method^. What, then, he means to censure 
in the professors of whom he speaks here is not their 
pretension to a scientific method of teaching Practical 
Rhetoric ; it is the unhmited efficacy which they 
claimed for instruction, independently of nature or 
experience. They promised unconditionally to make 
anyone a good speaker : this promise Isokrates 
denounces as imposture {aXalpveia § 10). 
■s (3) Besides these two classes — the Eristics and 
the teachers of Political Discourse, who are described 
as of recent growth^ — a third class of sophists is 
condemned by Isokrates. This consists of 'those 
who lived before our time and wrote the so-called 
Arts of Khetoric' Here, again, the limits of the 
censure must be noted, Isokrates himself probably 



' Cf. Plat, Protag. 31Sb; where wprirTtti/. 
Protagoraa undertakes to teach ' Antid. 55 186—191 
fi^otiXla jTfpi TOW olKflav, and ^ Antid. § 203. 
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wrote an 'Art;' at any rate, some of his extant pre- 
cepts on rhetorical composition miglit certainly 
have had a place in such a treatise. It is not the 
attempt to reduce the theory of Ehetoric to a 
system wliich he is condemning here. He is com- 
plaining that the earlier writers of Arts devoted 
themselves entirely to the least noble branch, the 
Forensic They professed to teach men ' political 
discourse'; but really 'they undertook to be teachers 
of meddlesomeness and greed' (§ 20), whereas the 
Eristics at any rate aim at imparting virtue. The 
"writers on Rhetoric primarily meant are, no doubt, 
Korax and Tisiaa — perhaps also Antiphon. Such 
treatises as those of Gorgias, Thrasymachos of 
Chalkedon, and Polos, however unsatisfactory in 
other respects they might seem to Isokrates, were 
probably less liable to the particular censure passed 
here. It may be presumed that they dealt, not 
with Forensic Rhetoric exclusively, but with Rhe- 
toric in all its branches, especially the Epideictic. 
The complaint of Isokrates is in one aspect per- 
fectly just. It is repeated by Aristotle ; who 
remarks that the earlier writers of Arts almost 
confined themselves to Forensic Rhetoric just be- 
cause they had not a really scientific method, and 
therefore preferred that field in which chicanery 
{to KaKovpyov) had the freeest scope^. 

The Speech Against the Sophists ought to he ROationnf 
read along with the Speech On the Antidosis, written «?«;« ","a 
some thirty-five years later, when his career was '''"'* '" 
drawing to a close. Taken together, they express 
' Arist. Rhd. 1. 1, § 10. 
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his whole educational and literary creed. There is 
a thorough harmony between the principles of the 
two essays ; but there is likewise a difference be- 
tween their points of view. In the earlier discourse, 
Isoki-ates is concerned solely in distinguishing hina- 
self from false brethren. In the later, he is not only 
defending himself, but vindicating the entire pro- 
fession to which he belonged, from the criticism of 
laymen. 
1 2. Oil the Antidosis [Or. xv.] The discourse 
was written when Isokratea had completed his 82nd 
year (§ 9), i.e. later than midsummer^, 354 E. C. ; 
and alludes to the fine imposed upon Timotheos 
(§ 129), who was now dead (^ 101). Timotheos was 
brought to trial about midsummer, 354, and died 
at Chalkis later in the same year. This speech may 
probably, then, be placed in the first half of 353 
B. c. The latest work of Isokrates quoted in it 
is the Speech On the Peace (§ 66), which belongs 
probably to the earher half of 355 b, c. Isokrates 
had lately been called upon to undertake the 
trierarchy, or to make exchange of properties [anti- 
dosis] with his challenger. The case had come to a 
trial; the trierarchy had been imposed upon Iso- 
krates, and he had discharged it (§ 5). Vexed, 
however, by the general prejudice against his pur- 
suits to which he felt that the verdict had been 
due, he determined to pubhsh an Apologia — a 
"« discourse 'which should be an image of his mind 
and life ' (§ 7). This he throws into the form of a 
t made in court against one Lyslmachos (§ 14), 
1 Cf. Clinton, Fast. Ildkn. s. aim. 43G & 351. 
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who, by working on popular prejudice, is seeking 
to cast the burden of the trierarchy upon him. Much 
of the discourse is not, he allows, in the forensic 
style (§ 10); yet, by the concluding allusion to a 
verdict (§ 323), ho aims, in a measure, at sustaining 
the fiction to the end. 

It is known that, in 355 b. c^, Isokrates ha^ATheju^tioa 
really been challenged to an exchange of properties /"f*- 
by one Megakleides ; and, being unable through ill- 
ness to appear in court, had been represented by his 
adopted son Aphareus, whose speech on the occasion 
is quoted by Dionysios^. Now this is probably 
the trial to which Isokrates refers as having been 
decided against liim. It must have taken place at 
least a year before the date of this discourse, since it 
is implied that the public service had now been dis- 
charged (§ 5). Lysimachos is a fictitious person who 
stands for the Megakleides of the real trial ^. 

' If thi.^ speech were eq ordinary specimen of the Forensic Anaiyau. 
or Epideictic class, it would need no preface. As it is of a 
new kind, its origin must be explained. I had long known 
that some of the sophists siandered my pursuits; and repre- 
sented me as a writer of speeches for the law-courts. They 
might as well liave called PheidJas a dolhmaker, Zeuxis or 

* The date is fixed by Dionys, Isokrates had had (ico lawsuits 
De Dinarch. c. 13— eVi roO crrparij- {ayavti) about tlie trierarohy { Vitt. 
■you Tijiodiov ftSirot, Kara tov xpomv X, Oratt.). Isokrates and his 
T^r fierd Mtctcrflttijs oTpart|yiat — adopted BOn Aphareuswcro among 
i.e. the last cam[iaign of the Social the 1200 richest citizens {avvre- 
■\Var, ill the spring of 355 B.C. Xtii), and had thrice bonie the 

* Dionys. De Dinarch, 13; De trierarchy as well as other leitur- 
laocr. 18. gies (§ 145). The Aphareus men- 

^ See § 8, «' 8' ino6fin!)v <tvko- tioned as a past trierajch by Dem. 

•iiavT^v T-ira. It was evidently (Agst. Euergog and Mnesippos 

throngh taking Lysimachos to be §31) is probably this one: Schiifer, 

a real person that the paeudo- Dem- iil Append, v. p. 1D7. 
Plutarch was led into stating that 
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Piirrliaaios a sign-painter. Believing tliat I hail made it 
deal- that my subjects are not private disputes but tlie great- 
est and highest questions, I supposed such idle calumnies to 
be powerless. Now, however, at the age of 82, I have dis- 
covered that they influence the general public. A person who 
had been called upon to serve as trierarch challenged me to 
exchange properties with him, or else to take the duty. A 
lawsuit followed. The plaintiff dwelt upon the evil tendency 
of my writings, upon my wealth and the number of my 
pupils; and the court imposed the trierarchy upon me. Tlio 
expense I bore with equanimity ; but I wish to correct the 
d prejudices which led to such a verdict. This discourse is 
meant as an image of my mind and life. It is cast into the 
form of a defence in an imaginary trial. It contains some 
things that might be said ia a lawcourt ; some, unsuited 
to such a place, but illustrative of my philosophy j some, 
which may profit young men anxious to learn ; some, taken 
from my former writings and introduced here in harmony 
with a special purpose. The resulting whole must not be 
judged as representing any one class of speech, but as made 
up of several distinct elements brought in with several distinct 
aims. It ought to be read, not continuously, but part by part. 
(§§ 1-13.) 

'The worst knave is he who brings against another 
charges to which he himself is liable. Lysimachos, delivering 
a composeif speech, has dwelt most of all upon the insidiou.s 
skill of my compositions. Do not be swayed by calumny; 
remember the oath taken yearly by judges that they will 
hear impartially accuser and accused. Ere now Athens ha.-; 
regretted a hasty verdict ; and it would be shameful that 
Athenians, reputed in all else the most merciful of the 
Greeks, should be rashly cruel in their own law-courts. No 
one of you, the judges, can tell that he will not be the next 
victim of Lysimachos. A good life is no protection from such 
men ; they show their power upon the innocent in order to 
be bribed by the guilty. Never till this day have I been 
brought before judge or arbitrator ; now, if you will hear me, 
I hope to prove my real character. — Read the indictment. 
{Indictment'] (§§ 14— 21I-) 
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'Here, in the indictment, he charges me with coinipting ^s"^™'*"* 
the youth by teaching them to be tricky litigants. In his coHveriaiK. 
speech, on the other hand, he represents me as the most 
wonderful of men ; — as one among whose pupils have been 
public speakers, generals, kings, despots. He thinks that I 
shali be envied on the latter account, and detested on the 
former. Dismiss prejudice, and decide upon the merits of 
the case. That my literary skill has not been used for bad 
purposes, appears from the fact that I have no enemies. If I 
had, they would have profited by this trial to appear against 
rae. This skill itself, if it lias been well used, is a claim to 
esteem. The difference between me and a writer of !aw- 
speeches will appear if you compare our modes of life. Men n^i vniii, 
frequent the places from which they draw their subsistence. Shetoris, 
Those who subsist by your litigation almost live in the law- 
courts. No one bas ever seen me in a council- chamber, at 
the archon's office, before judges, before arbitrators. Petti- 
foggers thrive at home ; iny prosperity has always been found 
abroad. Is it probable that Nikokles of Cyprus, sovereign 
judge among his people, should have rewarded me for aiding 
him to become a pleader ? No mere writer of law-speeches 
has ever had pupils ; I have bad many. But it is not enough 
to show that my line of work has not been this. I will 
shew you what it has been. (§§ 30 — 44.) 

'First, it must be remembered that there are as many 
bi-anches of prose as of poetry. Some prose-writers have 
spent their lives in tracing the genealogies of the Heroes, 
Others have been critics of tlie poeta. Others have 
compiled histories of wars. Otliei-s have woven discus- 
sions into dialogues. My work has lain in yet another 
field, — in the composition of discourses bearing upon the 
polities of all Hellas, and fitted for recitation at Panhellenic buiwith 
gatherings. Such discourses evidently stand nearer to poetry PuiiUcn. 
than to forensic rhetoric. Their language is more imagina- 
tive and more oraate ; there is greater amplitude, more 
scope for originality, in the thoughts which they strive to 
express. They are as popular as poems; and the art of 
■writing them is much studied. Unlike forensic speeches, 
■^thi'y deal with matters of uuiversai interest; they have a 
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''lasting value, independent of any special occasion. Besides, 
lie who is a master of these could succeed also in a law-couit ; 
but not mce versa. At these I have worked ; and have got 
by them a reputation better than law-courts could give. 
(§§ 13-50.) 
Acbattenge. 'I am ready to impose the severest terms upon myself. 
Punish me, not merely if my writings are proved harmful, 
but if they are not shown to be matchless. It is not neces- 
sary here to argue on probabilities. My writings are them- 
selves the facts in question. Samples of them shall be shown 
to you, and you shall judge for yourselves. The discourse 
from which the first sample shall be taken was written when 
Sparta was at the bead of Greece and Athens in a low estate. 
It seeks to rouse Hellas against Persia; and disputes the 
claim of Sparta to sole leadership. — (Begin at the mark in 
the margin, and read them the passage about the hegemony.) 
(1) ^ota- [Here is read an Extract from the Panegyrikos, §§ 51 — 99.] 
%7-fZ^ (§§51—59.) 

' Is the writer of this a ' corrupter of young men,' or their 
inciter to noble daring ? Does be deserve punishment ; or is 
he to be thanked for having so praised Athens and your 
ancestors that former -writers on the same theme feel remorse, 
and intending ones, despair? (§§ GO — 61.) 

' Some who, themselves unable to create, can only criticise, 

■will say that this is 'graceful' (they could not bring themselves 

to say 'good') ; but that praise of the past is less valuable 

tlian censure of present mistakes. You shall hear, then, part 

of another speech in which I assume this office of censor. Its 

immediate subject is the peace with Chios, Rhodes and 

Byzantium ; it goes on to show the drawbacks to a maritime 

supremacy ; and ends by addressing to Athens exhortation, 

censure and advice. — (Begin there, and read this extract to 

P) *"'"" them.) [Here is read an Extract from the Speech On the 

(£aO Peace, §§ 25— 5(}: §§ 132' ff. to the end.] (^ 62—66.) 

I'eace: ' You have now heard parts of two discourses ; a short 

passage from a third shall be read, in order that you may see 

' After tlia words Ka$cirriu^i our text of tiie D& Pace,, but 

iroktTflav in § 133 is introduced a which isaparapliraao of the opeu- 

senteiice wliifli does not occur in ing words of § 136 of thnt speech. 
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how the same tendency goes through all that I have -written. 
Here, addressing Nikokles of Cyprus, I did not aim at 
regular composition, but merely strung together a number of 
detached precepts upon government. It is not for their 
literary merit, but simply as sbowiag the spirit of my dealing 
with princes as well as with private men, that they are quoted 
here. One who so boldly advised a king to care for his 
people, would surely be no less frank in the popular cause P) Quota- 
under a Democracy. — I begin by blaming the usual neglect of "^ ^"^p, 
special preparation by a monarch ; and then urge Nikokles to A'itoiteg '. 
regard his office as a task calling for serious labour, [Here 
is read an Extract from the Discourse To Nikokles, §§ 14^ 
39-] (§§67-72.) 

'This shall be the last of these long extracts ; but I reserve 
the right of referring in detail to my own writings whenever 
it can be useful. I offered just now to bear any penalty, not cammenis. 
merely if it could be shewn that my writings were harmful, 
but unless it could be shewn that they were incomparable. 
That boast has been justified. AVhat attempt could be holier 
or more righteous than the attempt to praise our ancestors 
worthily of their exploits; what theme nobler than his who 
urges Hellenes to unite against barbarians ? Good laws are 
allowed to be the greatest blessings to human life. Yet these 
benefit only the individual city; my discourses profit all 
Hellas. It is easier to be a le^slator than to be a competent 
adviser of Athens and Hellas. The legislator, in an advanced 
stage of civilisation, is often little more than a compiler ; the 
thoughts of an effective speaker must be his own. Teachers 
of moral philosophy differ from each other and from the world 
as to what is virtue ; the virtue which I inculcate is recognised 
by all. Those theorists seek only to draw disciples to them- 
selves ; my object is to impress a public duty upon Athens. 
The alleged vices of my teaching are disproved by the 
affection of my pupils ; who, at the end of three or four years, 
have left me with regret. Lysimachos has accused me, with- 
out a shadow of proof, of corrupting them ; but I will 
refute him formaUy. (§§ 74—92.) 

'You know my writings; you shall now hear who have ^■s/j^^'s 
been my associates from childhood, and the evidence of mys"""'"^"- 
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contemporaries shall prove the statement. Among my friood.s 
in youth were Eunomos, Lysitheides, Kallippos ; afterwards 
Onetor, Antikles, Philonides, Philomelos, Chaimantides'. All 
these were crowned with golden ci-owna for their services to 
Athens. "Whether you suppose me to have been their advisor 
and teacher, or merely their companion, my character is 
vindicated. If it is not, what would it have heen if among 
my intimates had been such a man as Lysimaclios ? Some 
will perhaps say that I am citing good men whom I barely 
knew, but keeping out of sight the rascals who were iny 
pupils. I am ready to waive all credit for honourable friend- 
ships, and to bear the full discredit of any which can be 
shown to have been disreputable. (§§ 93 — 100.) 
s. 'The general charge against me in the indictment — that 
of corrupting my associates — has been sufficiently answered. 
But special stress has been laid upon my friendship with 
Timotheos ; and, since the interests which he long controlled 
were so great, especial pains have been taken to slander him. 

1, therefore, who am supposed to have been his adviser and 
teacher, cannot be silent. If he is shown to have been a bad 
man, let me share the blame. If be is proved to have been 
incomparable as a general and as a citizen, let the honour bo 
his alone. Now, in the first place, no general ever took so 
many and such important cities. Corcjra, important in re- 
gard to the Peloponnosos, — Samos, for Ionia, — Sestos and 
Kritb&tS, for the Hellespont, — Potidaea, for Thrace, — wero 
taken by him with slender resources. He forced Lacedaeraoii 

' Ennomos is perhaps identical identical (as Sauppe thicks} witli 
witl] the EuDomos who command- the person against whom Demot- 
ed an Athenian fleet in 3s8 B.C. theneswroteOr. Lii.4. Onetor,the 
(Xen. HeUen. v. i. J^ H— 9), and brother-in-law of Apliobos : Dem. 
with the Eunomos mentioned by Oratt. sxx. & xxxl 5. Antikles, 
Lysiaa as sent on a mission to unknown. 6. Philonides^rrakaoviii-. 
Sicily {de Ion. Arist. §§ 19 ff.) unless he is the <bikavlbris iAtki- 

2. Lysitheides is named by Dem. nis against whora Ljaias wrote 
ado. CaSipp. § 14, as a friend of his speech in a trial ^laiau (Sauppe 
Isokratea and Aphareus; and in Alt. Oratt. il. 208), and whom the 
Mid. § 157, along with Kallaes- comic poets ridiculed (Bergk Rell. 
cliros, aa among the wealthiest Cain. Att. pp. 400 ff.). 7, S. Phi- 
citizens. 3. Kal/ippos is perhaps hmdos. Ck ii-rn'mlides, unknoim. 
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into the present peace', tlie moat advantageous ever concluded 
by Athens. In a word, he took 24 towns at a smaller outlay 
than the single siege of Melos cost our fathers. These 
exploits were achieved at a time when we were weak and our 
enemies strong. By what qualities did Timotheos achieve 
them ? He was not of the ordinary type of your generals, — 
neither of a roljust frame, nor trained iu the camps of 
mercenaries. But he knew against whom, and with whose 
aid, to make war ; how to form, and to use, a force suitable 
for each attempt; how to bear privations, and to remedy 
them ; how to win for Athens the trust and the love of 
Greece. A general who, like Lysander, has one brilliant 
success is less great than one who for years deals wisely with 
ever-varying difficulties. Yet Timotheos was brought to 
trial for treason ; and, although Iphikrates took the responsi- 
bility for what had been done, Menestheus for what had been 
spent, they were acquitted, while Timotheos was fined in an 
unheard-of sum^. Ignorance, envy, excitement, go far to 
explain this result ; but it must be owned that the character 
of Timotheos contributed to it. He was no anti-democrat, "^ Timo- 
no misanthrope, not arrogant ; but his unbending loftiness of condeomed. 
mind made him liable to seem all this. Against my advice, 
he refused to conciliate the speakers who sway the ekklesia 
and those who direct the opinion of private circles. These 
men made it their business to frame falsehoods about him — - 
falsehoods which, had I space, I could bring you to see and 
hate. But I must go back to my own case. (§§ 101 — 139.) 

' I hardly know how to arrange the topics on which it 
remains for me to speak ; perhaps it will be best to take each 
a.s it occurs. But here I am checked by the warning of a Afrienft 
f;'!end, — which you shall hear. ' If you describe your blame- 
less life,' he said, 'you will only provoke jealousy. That 
;ou should have so written as to deserve public gratitude, 

1 § 109. -ravTTiv avToli ^vayKuar perly bo representeil as the direct 

inni6tT8iii rf/v ilp^injv—i. e. tlie result of tliom. 
Peace of Kallias, 371 B.C. The ' The anm was 100 talents— i.e. 

victoriea of Timotheos had, by ahoai £-24,000: Doiuarch. in De- 

weakeiiiug Sparta, led up to this rtwsth. % 14. 
peace; although it cannot pro- 
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and that j-oiir intimates should have been men whom Athens 
delighted to honour ; that, till now, you should have been a 
stranger to lawsuits ; that, while seeking no public emolu- 
ments, you should have enrolled yourself and your son among 
the twelve hundred who pay the war-tax and bear the public 
services; that you and he should thrice have discharged 
the trierarchy, and performed the other services at a 
greater cost than the laws enjoin; that j'ou should receive 
presents from abroad, and avtud all display at home — these 
things will but irritate your judges.' When my friend said 
this, it seemed to me that it would be strange if any reason- 
able men could object to my bearing the city's burdens and 
yet declining its rewards. I decline its rewards not from 
arrogance, but from preference for a quiet life. It is not 
because I am very rich that I take so large a share of its 
Tftewo'?* burdens. No sophist has ever maile a great fortune. Gorgias 
exof/ger of Lcoutini, who passed much time in Thessaly when it was 
the richest part of Greece — whose life was spent in seeking 
wealth from city to city, and who had no family burdens — 
left only 1000 staters. The income of a sophist must not be 
judged by that of a popular actor. Compare nie, if you will, 
with the most successful men in my own profession ; and you 
will find that I have been at once a thrifty householder and 
a liberal citizen. (§§ 140 — 158.) Things have changed at 
Athens since I was a boy. Then wealth was not only digni- 
fied but safe, and everyone affected to be richer than he was. 
Thenew Now it is more dangerous to be suspected of wealth than of 
riches. the worst crime. When my fortune was wrecked in the 
Peloponnesian war, and I resolved to repair it by teaching, I 
hoped that success in my new profession would bring credit 
and respect. It lias brought, however, only envy and slander. 
Lysimachos, who lives by the informer's trade, is accuser — I, 
who have not preyed on you, but have prospered through tlie 
gratitude of men whom I had saved, stand in danger. Our 
Piifjar am? ancestors made Pindar their pubUc friend (proxenos), and 
voted him 10,000 drachmas' because he bore witness that 

' About i;400— not an ilHberal sents tlie poet as having lioen 
douceur, even if we adopt that heavily fined for this panegyric hy 
version of the Ktory ivhicli reprc- his fellow-countrytiien, aiifl tlio 
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Athens is the stay of Hellas. It would bo hard if I, who 
have given her praise ampler and nobler than that, should not 
b e allowed even to end my days in peace. (§§ 159 — 166.) 

' The indictment has now been answered. But from the 
first I have foreseen that I should have to combat, not merely 
the charges against myself, but the prejudice against these 
studies generally. Reflection, however, assured me that among 
you I should find fairness, and that the cause of Philosophy 
could be satisfactorily defended. In the fact of the pre- 
judice against it there is nothing strange. Athens is 
large and populous. Public opinion here is irregular ^,*^jj„ „; 
and vehement as a winter- torrent. It sweeps down all ■^'*™'- 
men and all things that it chances to seize. This has 
befallen my studies. But you must decide calmly/ Remember 
that it is not my case alone which is at issue, but the educa- 
tion of our youth — upon which the future of Athens must 
depend. If Philosophy is a bad thing, it should be absolutely 
banished ; if it is a good thing, it should be encouraged, and 
its detractors should be silenced. I wis-h that this accusa- 
tion had been brought against me (if it was to be brought) 
at a time when I could have pleaded the cause of philosophy 
with the vigour of a younger man. However, I wiU try to 
set before you, as wcU as I can,' its nature — its power- — its 
relation to other sciences — the benefits which it is able to 
confer^ — and the degree in which I profess to impart them. 
If the style of the defence is singular, pardon it to the 
difficulty of the subject. (§§ 167—179.) 

' What Gymnastic is for the body. Philosophy is for the Analogy or 
mind. la the one as in the other, the pupil iearns first the '" "i""- 
technical rudiments, and then how to combine them. The 
physical and the mental trainiag will alike improve natural 
powers. But the master of the palaestra cannot make a 
great athlete, nor the teacher of Philosophy a great speaker.^ 
To make the latter, three things are needed — capacity,-). 

Athenians as merely reimbursing koi ooiSi/iot, I'EXAaSot eptio-jua, 

liim with 100 per cent, interest — kXeiwhI 'AdSrai, bainiviov TrTo\ie- 

SittX^w tiir^ r^f Cinxiav dwiSoirav, Spov. {Frag. 46, ed. DonftldsoQ, 

[Aeschin.] Ep. iv. Pindar's words p. 34B.) 
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traiuiiig, and ijractice. Capacity — which includes intellect, 
voice, and nerve — is the chief requisite. Practice, however, 
can by itself make a good speaker. Training is by far the 
least important of the three. It may be complete, and yet 
may be rendered useless by the absence of a single quality- 
nerve. (§§ 180—192.) 
^"^'t'S '^'^ ^***' ^"^PPO^^ ^^^ ™y claims are modest only when I 
2^9* address you, but larger when I speak to my pupils. In an 
rio^"'" essay published when I first began to teach, the excessive pre- 
tensions of some teacbers are expressly blamed. — This passage 
will explain my view. 

[Here is read an Extract from the Essay Against the 
Sophists, §§ 14—18.] 

You see, then, that at the outset as at the close of my career, 
in safety as in danger, I have held tliis language. 

' This, I well know, will not satisfy those against whose 
prejudices I am contending. Much more must be said before 
they can be converted or refuted. Their prejudice utters 
itself in one of two assertions: — that the system of the 
sophists is futile ; or tbat it is effectual, but immoral. 
(§§ 193-198.) 

'Those who say that it is futile try it by a standard 
which tbey apply to none of those arts in which they believe. 
They demand that all its disciples shall become finished 
speakers in a year. The success of the sophists is, in fact, 
equal to tbat of any other class of teacbers. Some of their 
pupils become powerful debaters ; others become competent 
teachers ; all become more accomplished members of society, 
better critics, more prudent advisers. And what proves the 
training to be scientific, is that all bear the stamp of a 
common method. These who despise such culture assume 
that practice, which develops every other faculty, is useless 
to the intellect ; that the human mind can educate the in- 
stincts of horses and dogs, but cannot train itself ; that tame 
lions and learned bears are possible, but not instructed men. 
(§§ 199-214.) 

' Others maintain that Philosophy has an immoral ten- 
dency, and hold it responsible for the faults of a few who per- 
vert it. I am not going to defend all who say that tlipy are 



Hophiatic 
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sophists, but only tlioae who say so truly. And first — What are J|^",f^",' 
the objects which tempt men to be dishonest ? I answer that fXtg'j^ 
the object is always one of tliree things — pleasure, profit, or ''°"^'^' 
honour. Could it be pleasant, profitable, or honourable for 
a sophist that his pupils should be known as rascals? It 
may perhaps be replied that men do not always calculate ; 
that a margin must be left for intemperate impulse. But, 
even if a sophist indulged such impulses in himself, it could 
be no more for his pleasure than for his interest to encourage 
them in his pupil. Are the strangers who come from Sicily, 
from the Euxine and other quarters to the rhetorical schools 
of Athens brought hither by the desire to become knaves? 
Or, if that were their wish, could they not find teachers at 
home ? Eut the whole tenor of their life among us proves 
them honest men. Again, if power in discourse is in itself a 
corrupting thing, all those who have possessed it, and not 
some only, ought to have been tainted by it. Yet the best trjSbs* 
statesmen of our generation and of the last were those who had ^^Jl^" 
most studied oratory. To go back to old times, Solon, Kleis- 
thenes, Themistokles, Peiikles, were all distinguished orators : 
Solon was even called one of the Seven Sophists, Perikles 
studied under Anaxagoraa of Klazomenae, and under Damon ', 
who was the ablest Athenian of his time (§§ 21.i — 236). 

'But I cau point out the places in which may be found ^„1?]J^ 
those who are really liable to the charges falsely brought ag^3^^„i^ 
i^ainst the sophists. Read the tablets, giving notice of law- 
suits, which are published by the Thesniothetae, by the 
Eleven, and by the Forty^. Among the names of wrongdoers 
and of false accusers which figure there will be found those 

' Damon, the musician, is men- plishod musician, and not merely 

tioned as a master of iiia art in tliat, but in every respect a desir- 

Cic. <le Orat. iii. xxsiii. § 132, and able companion for joung men at 

was said to have taught Perilfles. their age.' 

(Plat. Pet-.c. 4). Plato's Jiigh csti- 2 § 237 oi rerrapoitoiTa— jndges 

mate of him appears from the who went circuit tlirougli the 

Laches, p. ISO d, wliere Nikias Attic denies (Bwaffrni koto S^/xout), 

says tliat Sokrates has lately re- deciding cases of aUU and ffiaiav 

commended to him a te^iclier of and SUai iu which not more than 

music for lii* sons^' DiUiion, a ton drii^:lnn:w ivcre at stake ; Smith, 

pupil of AgatlwLbs—am^.t.ictoiu- Ijk'. AiiU. tw. 

II. 10 
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of Lyaimachos aiwi liis friend s,~Dot mine, nor that of any 
member of our profession. Were we really cori'upters tif 
youth, our accusers would have been the fathers and relatives 
of those whom we corrupted, — not such men as Lysimachos, 
whose interest it is that Athens should be demoralised. Just 
now I spoke of the hostility which some educated men feel 
towards our art. That hostility, I ventiire to hope, will liave 
been disarmed by these plain statements. Biit there is, I 
think, a jealousy which is even more widely spread. It is 
because all ambitious men wish to be able speakers, but arc 
too indolent to work for that end, that they dislike those who 
arc ready to go through the necessary toil, It is strange that, 
while Athenians reproach the Thehaos and others with 
neglecting culture, they should revile their fellow- citizens for 
seeking it ; that the goddess of Persuasion should be honoured 
with yearly sacrifice, while those who wish to share her 
power should be regarded as desiring something evil ; that 
bodily training should be esteemed, while mental training— 
to which Athens owes her place in Hellas- — is slighted 
(§§ 237-257). 

'If a man used his inherited wealth, his skill as a hoplite 
or as an athlete, in doing harm to his fellow-citizens, he 
would be punished, though the founders of his fortune, the 
teachers of his skill, might be praised. The gods have given 
us speech — the power which has civilised human life ; and 
shall we not strive to make the best use of it? (§§251 — 2o7.) 
'Lysimachos and such as he are not the only enemies of 
Ehetoric, It is attacked also by the professors of Eiistic. 
1 Instead of retorting their reproaches, I wish simply to aid 
you in estimating their studies relatively to ours. " Eristic 
discussion, like Astrology or Geometry, seems to me not to 
deserve the name of Philosophy, since it has no practical 
bearing; but, rather, to be a good preparation for Philosophy.) 
Schoolboys are trained to work and to think accurately by 
grammar and literary study ; Philosophy forms a more manly 
discipline of the same sort for young men. But no one should 
allow his mind to be dried up by barren subtleties, or to drift 
into such speculations as those with which the Ionic physi- 
cists juggled (§§ 2.J8— 2(;i)). 
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'Having said what Philosophy is not,.! must try to explain PhOosashy 
what (as I think) it is. My view is very simple. A wise man afcoi^ec- 

I 1 1 -1 f 1 ■< ■ - '"^'"f 

IS one who can make a good guess (knowledge being im- ""'"Ks'iffaM 

possible) as to what he oiiglit to say and do, A philosopher, 
a lover of wisdom, is one who spends his time in the pursuits 
by which he may best gain such perception. And what are 
these pursuits ? My answer will probably shock you ; but I 
should be ashamed to betray the truth for the sake of peace 
in the fraction of life remaining to ine. Well, then, I bold ^'JJ^^^ j^ 
that there is no communicable science of Virtue or Justice ; '"ui-it. 
but that a man ambitions of speaking well, of persuading 
others, and (in the true sense) of ffain, will incidentally 
become more virtuous and more just. Desirous of speaking mt the 
with applause, he will occupy himself with the noblest win be 
themes, and dwell upon the worthiest topics of these. 
Desirous of persuading, he will strive to be just, since 
nothing is so persuasive as a character whicli is felt to be 
upright. Desirous of real gain, he will seek the approval 
of the gods and the esteem of his fellow-citizens. It is only 
by a perversion of language that the 'desire of gain' has 
been associated with knavery ; as ' wittiness' with buffoonery, 
and 'philosophy' with the mystifications of the elder sophists. 
This conception of philosophy as something unpractical — this 
tendency to discourage all systematic training for affairs — 
lias its result in the lives of our youth. Their occupations roan.? 
are to cool wine in the Enneakrunos, — to drink in taverns, — 
to gamble, —to haunt the music-schools. The informers do 
not molest those who foster these pursuits. They attack us, 
who discourage them ; and say that youths who spend on 
their education a tithe of what others spend on vice, are 
being corrupted (§§ 270—290). 

'Power of speaking, when simply natural, is admired; it^^'^^™ 
is strange, then, tlmt blame should be cast upon the attempt 
to cultivate it. When acquired by labour, the faculty is 
more likely to be used discreetly than when it is an accident 
of genius. Athenians, of all men, ought not to despise 
culture. It is cultivated intelligence which distinguishes dMinittite 
men from beasts, Hellenes from barbarians, Athenians from 
Hellenes. Athens is regarded as the teacher of all wlio can 
10—2 
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speak or teach others to speak ; the givatest prizes, the "best 
schools, tJie most constant practice are supplied by her. For 
her to disown the study of eloquence would be as if Sparta 
laid disabilities on militaiy education or the Thessalians on 
skill in horsemanship. In athletic prowess, Athens has many 
rivals; in culture, none. Her intellectual culture is what 
most commands the admiration of foreigners ; as the preval- 
ence of informere is the one blot to which they can point. 
You ought to punish those who bring disgrace upon you, and 
honour those who do you credit. Miltiatles, Themistokles, 
Perikles, became great by the pui^uits which these informers 
vilify. Remembering this, strive to keep the lawcourts pure 
for the citizens generally ; and honour the ablest and most 
cultivated among them as the truest guardians of the de- 
mocracy (§§ 291—309). 

' The length of my defence has already passed due limits ; 
but there are still a few words that I would say to you. It 
is bitter to me to see the informer's trade prospering better 
than the cause of education. Would our ancestors have 
looked for this ? Solon, eldest of the Sophists, was put by 
them at the liead of the State ; against informers they ap- 
pointed not one mode of procedure only but manj', — indict- 
ment before the Thesmothetae, impeachment before the 
Senate, plaint to the Assembly. And informers are worse 
now than they were then. Their audacity has grown with 
the licence of those demagogues to whom our fathers en- 
trusted the protection of the Athenian empire ; who, by 
reproaching our most distinguished citizens as oligarchs and 
partisans of Sparta, made them such, — who harassed, and so 
estranged, our allies, — who brought Athens to the verge of 
siaveiy. Time is failing me ; I must cea.se. Others conclude 
hy committing their cause to the mercy of their judges and 
the entreaties of their friends ; / appeal to my past life. 
The gods, who have protected it hitherto, will protect it now. 
Your verdict, whatever it may be, will be for my good. Let 
each of you give what sentence he mil' f§§ 310 — 323). 

The speech On fhe Antkloais falls into t\\'o miiin 
diviaiony. In §^ 1— IGG iHokmtes defends luin^,ulf. 
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111 §§ 1G7— 323 he defends his Art— ' the discipline 
of discourse', ij t^v \6y<»v iratBeia (§ 168). His own 
practice, as described in the first part, agrees with 
bis theory, as set forth in the second. What that 
theory was — what Isokrates claimed, or did not 
claim to do — and how he was distinguished from 
his brother 'sophists' — it has been attempted to 
explain in a former chapter^ 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

ISOKRATES. 
WORKS. 

POLITICAL WEITIXGS. 
I. ON THE RELATIONS OF GKEECE WITH PERSIA. 

1. Panegyrikos [Or. iv.] — The date of tlie speech 
is determined by § 126. It is there said that the 
Spartans are besieging Olynthos and Phliiis. Olyn- 
tlioa was besieged ia 383 b.c., Plilius early in 380; 
both fell towards the close of 379. The speech 
cannot, then, have been published before 380 or 
after 3r9. Now the year 380 c.c. was the first of 
the hundredth Olympiad, The title Paiiegyi-ikos — - 
given to the speech by Isokrates himself — points 
only to some gi-eat festival, and has been referred 
by one critic^ to the Greater Panatlienaea. But, 
taking the other cbrcumstances into accomit, it seems 
hardly doubtful that the Panegynlcos was published 
at the time of the Olympic ft\5tival in the autumn 
of 380 B.a^ 

• Prcller, Demeter and Perse- nearest to 3S0 B.C, would there- 

phone, p. 71 «., wlio refei-s to § 62, fore have been those of 382 and 

tls Tiiv x'^P"" '"atTiji': but TavTTiv 378; and tlie Lesser Paiiatheuaea 

morel J answers tos'^ ^s — {that land, can scarcely be thouglit of. 

from which). The Greater Pana- ^ An ingoiiioue, but to my mind 

thenaea fell hi the third j-ear of improbitble view, has lately been 

cadi Olympiad. The c-elebi-ations suijgostcd I'y W. En^'el (Kauolici)- 
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The duty of Hellenic unity against the barbarian 
had already been the theme of Gorgias and of Lysias 
in speeches delivered at Olympia^. It is not likely ,^^,„^j, 
that, like theirs, the oration of Isokrates was re- u'm!^'^ 
cited at the festival by its author. His want of 
nerve and voice, and much in the contents of tlie 
speech itself, would probably have deterred him 
from such an attempt. The speech may, indeed, 
have been recited for him ; but it is more likely that 
it was first introduced to the Greek public by copies 
circulated at' Olympia, and sent to cities in which 
Isokrates had friends among the leading men^. 

His appeal to Panhellenic patriotism was made siaie -if 
at a time when such patriotism was sorely needed. S7u''c™ 
By the Peace of Antalkidas in 387 E.C. Artaxerxes 
II. had become master of the Asiatic Greeks, and 
ijltimate arbiter in the affiiirs of western Hellas ; the 



Btein, Introd, to Panegyr. p. 21). 
Biigel thiuks that the whulc speech 
— except §g 125— 132— (vas writ- 
ton and published as early aa 
383 B. c. He obaervea that (1) in 
§§ 125 — 132 the Spartans are spo- 
ken of with a bittcniees which i» 
iu coutrast with tlie concUiatory 
toue used towards them in tlie 
rest of the oration ; (2) in § 141 
the defeat of Evagoraa by the Per- 
sians (placed by Diod in 386 b. c.) 
is alluded to ; but Isokr.ites secins 
tu liuuw notliing of the capitulation 
of Evagoraa in 385 [ace. to Diodo- 
roa XV. 4). Eogel thinks tliat the 
war between Evagoraa and Persia 
begiui in 394 b.c. It lasted 10 
years, and ended in 385 b,c. (Diod. 
sv. 9). The six ycara of § 141 are 
thun, 3yl— 3So. 



Now argument (1) irom tho 
tone of §§ 125—132 appears to me 
wholly untenable ; since in §5 129 
—132 laokratea expressly and ela- 
borately apologises for whatever 
may seem harsh in the tone of 
§§ 125—128. As regards argu- 
ment (2), it is valid only if the 
chronolf^y of Diodoroa is accepted. 
Clinton, F. H. vol u. p. 279 (Ap- 
pendix c. 19, on the Cyprian War), 
thinks tliat Diodoros is clearly 
wrong. lie believes that the war 
began in 3S5 and ended in 37a. 
Grote, too, rejecta the atithority 
of Diodoros, and places the war 
in 390—380 B.C.; c. 7G, vol. x. 
p. 30 K. 

' See above, on the Olympiakos 
of Ljsias. 

' Saoiiys, Tiitrud to Paneg. p. xli. 
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Aegean, no longer protected by an Athenian fleet, 
T\'as infested by pirates ; the party strife which the 
dekarchies had exasperated was everywhere fiUing 
the smaller cities with bloodshed ; and Sparta, re- 
gardless of the autonomy which the Peace had 
guaranteed to every state, was using these troubles 
for her own ends. In 385 the Spartans had de- 
stroyed Mantineia; in 383, besieged Olynthos; in 
382, seized the Kadmeia; in 380, besieged Phlius. 

The P<(ner/i/rikos falls into two main divisions. 
In the first (§^ 1 — 132) Isokrates urges that Athens 
and Sparta, laying aside their jealousies, should 
assume the joint leadership of Greece. He argues 
that, if Sparta at present holds the first place, 
Athens has the better historical claim to it; and 
that, therefore, a compromise might well be made. 
In the second j^art {§§ 133 — 189) he shows the 
direction in which the forces of Greece, once con- 
solidated, oiight to be turned — namely against 
Persia. 

T. ' It is strange that the founders of the great Festivals 
should have kept all their rewards for a physical prowess 
which serves only the athlete himself, and should have as- 
sigued no honour to the mental toil from -wtiich flow benefits 
to all. Content, however, with the hope of simple approfca- 
,j iion, I am here to offer counsels of unity among Greeks and 
war against the barbarian (§§ 1 — 3). If the theme is not 
new, it admits of better treatment than it has received (§§ i 
— 5). The crisis is not yet past, — nor, therefore, the season 
for advice [§§ 3—5) ; and it is of the essence of oratory that it 
seeks to put familiar facts in a more impressive way (g§ 
7 — 10). There are some who dislike all elaborate speaking, 
and who cannot distinguish between occasions for safe plain- 
ness and for a loftier effort. I addrcss myself to those who 
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expect speakers on a great tliome to rise above tlie common 
level; and I crave no indulgence if I fail to do fio (§§ 11 — 14). 

'Tiiat the various cities of Greece should renounce their ^'''^'^'^''' 
feuds and turn together against the barbarian, has often Jj'"^™^ 
been urged , but the point from which such unity must 
begin has been mi-j^ed. Hellas is divided, for the most pai-t, 
between oligarchies dependent on Sparta and democracies 
dependent on Athen') Eetoie the lesser States can he in 
harmony, the leaders must be leconciled, and must consent to 
shaie the headslup {ja<i ^je/x.oj'ia'i Bt.e\ia0at, § 17). Sparta 
IS the obstacle. Hlie fancies that she has an ancestral right 
to sovereignty If it can be shown that this right belongs 
lather to Athens, Sparta will either yield something, or, if 
she does not, will be dearly m the wrong (§§ 15 — 20). 

' Maritime Empire belongs of nglit to Athens, whether 2'£m1u 
the test be {a) naval efficif-nLy, (6) antiquity, or (c) services -*''"'i"™- 
done to Greece. Her services ha\e been of two kinds, 
(1) cml and (2) nuhtaiy (§§ 21—27) 

{1.) 'The first things which human life needs came to af/sof 
Hellas through Athens. Demeter, visiting Attica in her pHmuiee 
search for Persephone, gave to its inhabitants two gifts, — the 
corn-crop, and the rite of the M)stenes. Athens did not 
keep these blessinrrs to heiself, hut freely bhared them with 
all It the tiadition be questioned because it is lost in 
antii[uitj', on the other hand this antiquity implies wide 
acceptance It is accredited by the fact that most Greek 
cities piy to Athens a yeaily tiibute of first-fruita. It has 
also an a pnon likelihood The eaihcst men, most needing, 
were most likely to obtain, diiect help fiom the gods ; and 
the people of Attica aie confesstdly the oldest of races 
S§ 2S-33) 

'The next great boon which Athens bestowed on early ■*'*?"« f^a 
Gieece, was the enlargement of the aica covered by c<>imiim- 
Greeks, Scemg the barbarians widtly spieail and tlie 
Hellenes stiaiteued foi sp\ce, she piovided the cities with 
leaders under whuin they conqutiod from the alien new 
homtt> both in Europe and in Ahia , ptoplcd isliuds m every 
sea , and, in openuig a caieei to colonists, saved the mother 
couniry i,^§ 34—37). 
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f.mfT^''^f 'TliesG primary Lenefits were followed by others. Athens 
cimi life, ^ag i^oj content with having given the Hellenes the neces- 
saries of life ; she gave them civihsation. Hers were the 
earliest laws, hers was the earliest Constitutional Polity, 
With her originated the arts which miuister to men's needs 
or pleasures. The central emporiuin of Hellas, the Peimeus, 
■was established by her. All the advantages, all the charms 
of those great gatherings at which Greeks of every city forget 
their differences in a sense of common worship and of coiu- 
aiie mon blood, are supplied in an unequalled measure by the 

Festivals, festivals of Athens ; nay, she herself is for all visitors a per- 
petual festival. Practical philosophy, the deviser and organ- 
iser of all these things — rational eloquence, the permanent 
distinction of high natures— are honoured by her as by no 
other city. So pre-eminently is she the seat of national 
culture that a man is not considered in the fullest sense a 
Hellene merely because he is of Hellenic blood, unless, fur- 
ther, he bears the stamp of the Athenian mind (§§ 3S — 50), 
Athens tie (2.) ' Such are the services which Athens has rendered 
e/utm^ioa, to the civil life of Hellas. Her military services have been 
equally gi-eat, both in wars between Greeks, and in wars of 
Gi"eet against barbarian. 
(i)n/op- 'In Greece she has always shown herself the unselfish 

Greets: champion of the oppressed. Thus she successfully aided 
Adrastos against the Thebans and the H€irakleidae against 
Eurystheus. The gi-eatness of Sixvrta was founded by the 
succour which Atheiis lent to the Heraklid invaders of the 
Peloponuese^-a recollection which ought to restrain Spai^ta 
from injuring, or claiming to rule, Athens. Argos, Thebes, 
Sparta, were in oaiiy times, as they are now, the foremost 
cities of Hellas ; but Athens was greater than them all — tlie 
avenger of Argos, the chaatiser of Thebes, the patron of those 
who founded Sparta (^ 51 — (!5). 
^SlSs 'Against the barbarians Athens has waged more wars 

barb^iami. ^^"-^ could fitly be toM here : a few of the chief only shall be 
named. In the infancy of Hellas, Attica was invaded by 
tlie Thracians under Eumolpos, son of Poseidon, and, later, 
by the Scythians leagued with the Amazons, daughters of 
Arcs. The Thracians were so crushed that they witliJrow 
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from tlieir oUl seats on the Attic frontier to a more distant 
abode. Of the Amazons, not one who came hither returned ■ 
and those who had stajed behind were driven from their 
realm on account of the disaster (§§ 6C — 70). 

' Similar in spirit and in result were the wars against '^^f.^' 
Dareios and Xerxes. In these, Athens won a double victory ; 
she drove back the apparently irresistible hordes of the 
enemy, and took the prize for valour from allies whose 
bravery it seemed impossible to surpass. Lacedaemon, in- 
deed, did brilliant service ; the greater the glory for Athens 
of having outshone such a rival. The Persian Wars claim 
special mention here, illustrating, as they do at once tlie 
heroism of our ancestors and the hostility of Greek to bar- 
barian. The subject has been weU-nigh exhausted by the 
speakers of Funeral Orations'; but, as it relates to my pre- 
sent purpose, I must not shrink from touching upon it 
(§§ 71-74). 

'Praise is due, first of all, to those earlier generations oi PnhHc 
Athenian and Spartan statesmen who sowed the seed of the oUi. 
valour which afterwards saved Hellas, They were character- 
ised in all things by unselfish public sphit. They were 
thrifty of the resources of the state ; they were sensitively 
loyal to its honour and to its interest in their personal con- 
duct and in their legislation. Political parties, political clubs 
then vied only in benefits to the city. Thus were formed the 
men who, surpassing the captors of Troy, van<iuished Asia ; 
men whose merit transcends all that has been said or sung of 
them. Surely some god must have ordained that straggle in 
order to bring into full light natures worthy of the demigods 
of old (§§ 75—84.). 

' The rivalry between Athens and Sparta was never so 
noble as in the Persian wars. When the army of Dareios 

' Cf. the note of Mr Sfindj-s on tiie eVira^i commouly ascribed 

Pa«^j7. § 74, whure he oiiuiiierates to Ljsiiw: (p) tlie Meae.cL'iws of 

the known eariy (Vtra^toi, viz. Plato ; (C) the fTrira<f}ios aseribed 

(1) that of I'erikles in hutiour of to Beiiiostlioiics and purpoitiiig' 

those whofcll iit Samoa iu440n.o.: to Iwvc boon spoken after Ghau- 

(2)the9pcechofPeriklesiii431n.o.: roiieia: (7) tho (Vmi^iuc of Uy- 

(3) tho fViTii^^io! of Gorgins : (4) port^idu.-. 
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invaded Greece, the Atlienians, without waiting for the ahiea, 

Marathon, met it at Marathon ; the Lacedaemonians, on hearing of the 

peril, had no thought but to hasten to the rescue. When, 

later, Xerxes came with his host, marching over tlie Helles- 

Thermo- pont and sailing through Athos, Spai^ta won glory at Ther- 

Artemisma. mopylae, Athens at Artemision. Then began the last period 
of the war : and in this tlie Athenians distanced all competi- 
tors. Scorning the overtures of an enemy who actually held 
their city, and true to allies who had forsaken them, they 

sa/amis. made ready to fight alone at Salamis. Shame brought the 
Peloponnesians to their side ; but, of the Greek ships engaged, 
Athens furnished more than all the other States together. 

'If there is now to be an expedition against the bar- 
barians, who ougJit to load it I Who but the foremost 
fighters, tlie most unselfish sufferers, in the former war ; the 
founders, in ancient days, of cities to which, later, they became 
saviours ? Would it not be hard if, having borne most evil, 
we did not receive most honour ; if, having once been chosen 
to lead, we should now be forced to follow ? (§§ 85 — 99.) 

^''"JOxt ' Everyone must allow that, up to the close of tlie Persian 

JWiBMj. wars, Athens had deserved the supremacy. But it is objected 
that, after her attainment of maritime empire, she did much 
evil to Greece ; notably in the cases of Melos and of Skione '. 
Now, these were towns which had made war upon her; they 
were treated simply with a rigour usual in war. The true 

Test if test of Imperial Athens is to be found in the condition of her 

AiL«4. loyal subjects. These, during seventy years, enjoyeil ex- 
emption from tyrants, from barbarians, from the strife of 
factions, from enmity in any quarter. The settlement of 
Athenian citizens upon the lands of conquered rebels has 

Tiif tiern- been quoted in evidence of her rapacity. But such settlements 
were meant merely as defensive gai^nsoas, not as outposts of 

' § 100, TUB MrjXiav auBpaiTo&i.- iiul cliilUieii snid la shies If 

(TfiiV Kal T(,i; Sinomiiou S\s0poi'. auy reil antithesis 13 meint be 

Tlie fiite of the Mcliaiis iii41GB.C. tiveen avUpatroSioiios and oAtdpoi, 

(Tliuc. V.84— llG)andof theSkio- it must refer to the fact tliat the 

iioiiiis in 4-23 B.C. (Thuc. v. 37) was veiv mnie of SLioue wa-i efficed 

tlio same; — the mou of military The tcmtory was gnen to the 

;ii;i; were [lut to death, tlie women 1 Utucau rifu 'eo^ Ihiic i o2 
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E^gression. If Athens is indeed so acquisitive, why has she 
never seized Euboea ? (§§ 100—109.) 

'Though we have given such proofs of moderation, vfa ^"p^pai 
are actually acciised of selfishntss and harshness by those 
partisans of Sparta who supported the dekarchies in the 
various cities ; — who inflicte<l on their own countries a fate 
worse than that of Melos; — who enslaved themselves to a 
Helot', and honoured the assassins of their fellow-citizens 
more than their own parents ; — who brought such misery to 
every hearth that no man had time to grieve for his neigh- 
bour. These presume to criticise the tribunals of Imperial 
Athens, — although they, in three months, put to death un- 
tried a greater number of persons than Athens put on trial 
during the whole period of her empire. A single decree 
might have cancelled the 'severities' of our rule ; the blood- 
shed and lawlessness of theirs are irreparable (§§ 110 — 114). 

'Sparta has, indeed, given nominal peace" and nominal Pmwti* 
independence to the Greek cities. But the state of Hellas is uf Greece. 
very different from what it was in the days of Athenian 
ascendancy. Pirates on the sea, marauders on land render 
life insecure. The ' independent ' towns, if not desolate, are 
subject to despots, to harmosts, or to Persia. Formerly, when 
the Great King invaded our territory, Athens made him 
tremble for his own : she even forbade him to launch a war- 
ship west of Phaselis'. Now, he has landed troops in Laconia, 

* LrsandermaBaftofliHi', — i.e.the negotiated a treaty— in 449 rc; 

Bonof aHelot.brtinoUtup asfoster c \li\ lol v pp 45^ — i64 Curtnis 

brother of a Spartan and after thmLt thtt tie embassy of KiUias 

mrds freed see Lidd and Scott fukd no treaty nis formally con 

s p chideil but tlie teims of the lo- 

S 115 the Itict of \.nti! en lary tieatv leprescnt truly tho 

ktilis relitiie positions if Persia and 

■> § 11^ tTTiraOt *ci(r-j\i5os The llelhs at the time (Ih t Gr 

BOMllcd leace of Ivimm has lo! a p 412 tr "W\rd) hote 

usually boon phted m 450 bc that (as Mr bindja observes) 

Chnti w r H Tho tradition nas the cessation of I'onu ftom hosti 

founded on the fict of an Athenian lities ia described in ^ 118 is a 

embassy to Persia heided by Kal- simple result of AtliLniin victo 

\\-m Ilcr yiir 151 Grote and nos in S 120 as the result cf t 

Tut I tiK liffLrcntviCK-offhi'j dLfinito con ciition This ndl 

( I to thi Is U xt K 111 Lh 1 U\ ill isti it s tU M(.« f II rl ill 
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taken Cythera, ravaged the Peloponnesos. The treaty made 
with Persia under our empu-e was a notahle contrast to that 
which has just been concluded. Sparta went to war for the 
purpose of freeing the Greeks, and has ended by giving up a 
large proportion of them to Persia. The loniaiis are not 
merely tributaries to the barbarian, they do not merely see his 
garrisons in their citadels: they suffer worse bodily usage 
than our bought slaves. Sparta is ai abl f th Sh 
has become the ally of absolutism ag t nttt alte 
doni. Slie has devastated Mautineia iz 1 th Ka 1 n a 
besieged Olynthos and Phlius ; she is n 1 th An t 

of Macedon^ with Lionysios of Sj'rac and th tl n t 
of Asia. Is it not monstrous that th tj ivl 1 la n to 
lead the Hellenes should have formed aantthn ap 
petual alliance with the barbarians ? 

' I have spoken harshly of Sparta b t n t n n y 

wlio would denounce, — rather as a fi nd 1 w 11 d 
monish. Instead of making her neigl b h 1 t t h If 
let her make the bai-baiians dependents t G In t d 

of crushing the Aegean islands with tc t n 1 t h k 

wealth on the continent of Asia (§§ 11 — 1 ) 

II. 'To lookers-on our conduct Id n ! 

Wliile we quarrel among ourselves, tl k f P ] fit 

by our divisions. We suffer him to blockade one Gieek 
armament [that of Evagoras] in Cyprus^; while anotlier — the 

Curtiufl and others, tbat tlie belief Oli-ntliians refused to restore that 

in a deliuito treaty grew out of the part of it whicli he had given into 

vi^ue boasts of oratora who were their keeping. Hereupon, in 383, 

seeking it contrast to tbe treaty of Aniyntas sent envoys to Sparta 

Antfilkidas. asking for help against Olynthos 

'§126. Amjntas 11. began to (Diod. xv. 19). Envoys from Akan- 

re^a in 394 b. c. In 303 the Illy- thoa and Apollonia caiue on the 

rians invaded Macedonia. Amyn- same errand about tlie same time: 

tas, compelled to evacuate Pella, Xen. Hellm. v. 2. 11. Througliont 

made over to the Olyntliian Con- the Olynthian war (383—379) Spar- 

federacy the towns and territory ta was actively aided by Amyntas : 

on tho Thermaic gnlf, and with- Diod. xv. 19 — 23. 
drew to Thessaly. In 383 he sue- = § 134. Tho war between Eva- 

cceded in recovering the greater j^nras and Persia lasted ten years 

l>;ii'L of his Idiigduio. lint tlio (Isokr. Ei-.ig.,^^ i\. g t^ : Diod. 
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Ionian contiiigciit with Teiviba^os' — fights his tattles. If, 



XT, S, 9). In tlie courao of it, Evsr 
gorag got ti^etlier 2011 triremoa 
Riiil attiicked tlie Persian fleet at 
Citium, but was utterlj- dofoiiteil; 
w.Ts blodfailed boou aft ev wards ia 
Salamis; and, after a bravo l■osi^t- 
aiicc, capitulated, 

DiodoTos assigns the war to 394 
—385 (XV. 8, U) ; tlio aciiiiglit to 38G 
(xv. 2, 3); the capitulation {ih. b) 
tfl 3S5. laokratGS alludoB in § 14L 
to the seafight, and boro (§ 134) 
speaks of tlie blockade as existing. 
He aajs, iiwreover, that the king 
of Persia has now wasted six years 
in the war; which iiatunilly means, 
and ha^ alivavs boeji t'lVen to 
mean tl at it m a \ years s cc the 
war be an 

I E o 1 reeo c ks Biodoroa 
with Isok tcs bj snppos n" tl at 
w th tl c except on of § 1 > — J 
wh 1 ill loto SObc tloPa 
ffj koa WT3 p II 1 e i 3 5 ju. t 
bof re l!,vt"^)r s mi tuL ted lie 

B X e ra of Isokr tes are tl en 
3JI— 3b5 iumg wl cl tl e » r 
wisactveljp osecated — 311—391 
ha H bpoo years cl eflj of p e 
paiaton. (See Rancle ste In 
tnl. lo F egj \ lad e 
abo e) 

II Cl ton hold ng the nitu 
ral T ew that tl e ent e P ^ 
loa v\i first pnbl bhed n 3, sets 
as !e tl e ch onoli^y of ] odo oa 
He believes that the war began in 
SS.!, in which year Evngoraa suf- 
fered his defeat at sea, and ended 
in 376. The 'six years' of Isokr. 
are, then, 3S5—3S0. The blockade 
of SHlamis must have followed soon 
upon the defeat; and we liaro, 
then, to suppose a re«iKtaiiP0 of 



Eragoras, if, as Diodoroa says, the 
blockade was terminated only by 






nibr 



III, Grote also places the 
Famgtjrilms in 360. But lie as- 
signs tlie nar to 3!>0— 3S0 or 370. 
Xenophon {JldJen. w. Tiii.24) men- 
tions that an Athenian fleet was 
sent ^^> the aid of Evagnras in 
35)0 D. c. Grote relies on this 
f.Lct as showing tliat the war be- 
tween ET.igorns and IVrsia had 
began in 300. Clinton, on the 
other hand, thinks tli.it this Athe- 
nian expedition, and a subsequent 
one in 335, related to hostili- 
ties which preceded formal war. 
( r te does not define tlie ' six 
je rs of Isokr.; but suggchts that 
tl ey may be taken cither from 
tl e Pc ce of Aiitilkidas (from 
wl cl however, 380 was tlio 

/ / vear) or from the defeat of 
E „ as n 3S5 

It seems n pois 1 le — t e 1 
se ce of 1 etter L»ta — t c 

at a ccrta or iitsf tory co 
cin. on For n y own part, I 
cl e to prefer w th Cl nton tl o 
a tl nnty of I okr tes to tl at f 
U odoros to snppo e tl at tl e 
Atl en on exped t ns of 3<I0 an! 
3 R p eceded any f r al de I i 
tion of wa tl at the actnal Tar 
began in 3S5 that the a al de 
fe t f Bvagoras alw fell n 3S 
and was «o n foil we 1 by tl e 
blockade ; but tl at E agor sill 
out (wlietl er able to take tl e sea 
again or nut) 1 11 3 i> 

1 § 13+ The P(,-sian fleet (at 
this time block id ng S. Ian ia) w s 
commanded bj Gaos tl e Pere n 
land-force b ( roi t « i tl o 
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[Chai-. 



iristoad uf dkputmg aljoiit the Kykladcs', we united in march- 
ing on Asia, these very lonians would be with us. As it is, 
Artaxerxes holds such a position as no Persian king ever 
reached before. He is king of all Asia and master of the 
Asiatic Greeks (§§ 133—137). 
^f. 'Some stand in awe of his strength. Were he indeed 
strong, that would he hut another reason for attacking iiim 
before he is stronger. But lie is not strong. His importance 
has been due to onr dissensions. Even Cliios'has ere now 
matle a difference by throwing itself into one or other of two 
trembling scales. Egypt resisted for three years', and finally 
discomfited, the three best generals of the great king — 
Abrokomas, Tithraustes and Pliamabazos. Evagoras has 
kept him at bay for six years. In the war around E-hodes * 
Artaxerxes allowed the whole fleet, — led by the ablest living 
commander, Konon, and favoured by the sympathy of Sparta's 
oppressed subjects — to be held in check " for three years by 
a contii^ent of Ionian 
1 jiira T(ip(j3dfou trrpa- 



Grceks : < 

Tfm>,ifvoi, 

' § 13G. llio particular dispute 
—if any such is refeiTcd to— is 
unknown. Isokratesjieriiapsineiiiia 
niuvely that Atlieus and Sparta 
contended for tlio hegcmonj, and 
for tliat privilege of levying con- 
tjibutions on tke Aegaoan islands 
wliicli belonged to the head of a 
iiavaJ confederacy. Cf § 132, ^p^ 

roils ^i(Tfi Kol fi^ hilt Tvxrjv fUya 
ippovovvras toioutois fpyats eirix"' 
peiv liaWoP 5 yrjiFniras 8ao->io- 
XoyfTv. BancUcnatein remarks: 
'Das uakere uber diesen Hader 
ist niclit bekannt, aber Atbun 
koniite clou Verlust der Kykladtu 
in Folgo des Friedeiia (g 115) nieht 
vcrsclimeiien.' 

^ 5 1S9. Alluding to the revolt 
of CliioM frain Atliona at tv critical 
tiiooiii4l2n.c.; Thnc. viit. 7. 

' S I4i>. This revolt of Egj-pt is 



is again alluded to in the Philip- 
po»,§10l. As Mr Sandys observes, 
it must at any ri'.te have boon over 
before the active hostilities of 
Persia against Evagorna began, 
aad may bo placed about 332 — 3S0, 
or 3!I0— SS8. 

■• § 142. By iroXt/ios irepi 
PdSotf is meant the naval war wliieli 
the Persian fleet, under Konon 
and Fhamabazos, waged with the 
Lacediiemonian fleet under Pharax 
and Peitjandros, beginning nearly 
at the same tinie as the first cam- 
paign of Agcsilaos in Asia, and 
ending with the battle of Kiiidos : 
39G— 3S4 B. 0, 

= § 142. The Greek words an- 
swerhig to ^lidd m check for three 
years' are Tpin frr) jroXiopKou- 
ficvov. But by irokiopKoiiifvov, as 
Sclmoider on § 142 points out, is 
meant not merely the literal hloeh- 
tulB of Konon by I'liaraxin Kaunos 
(Diud XIV. ^.1) in 3!tj ;— that, of 
C'oui-SD, did iiul last tlivec yoi.r.'.j— 
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100 Lacedaemonian triremes. It was only the formation of 
the league ' of which Corinth was the centre which at last 
drove him to fight — and conquer. I pass over the successes, 
against Persia, of Derkyllidas, of DraJton, of Thimbron', of 
Agesilaos. Nor is the mettle of Persian troops better than 
the quality of Persian generalship. This was well seeu in 
the case of the Greeks who accompanied Gyrus. After the 
loss of their leader, surrounded by difficulties of every kind, rj* ' t™ _ 
they effected their retreat as smoothly as if the Persian force 
which sought to harass it had been a guard of honour. 
Chastised when he invaded Europe — defeated on the sea- 
boards of Asia — the Persian king has actually been mocked 
under the walls of his own palaces ". (§§ 138 — 140.) 

'This weakness naturally results from the political and^iMf"/ 
social system of Persia. The country cannot have good «wot"i«». 
soldiers while the mass of the people is an unruly, nerveless, 
slavish mob. It cannot have good generals while the men 
of the upper classes are insolent and abject by turns, 
with pampered bodies and craven spirits, grovelling before 
their human master, and scorning the gods. The satraps 
who come down to the coast of Asia do not belie their home 
training. Faithless and arrogant to friends, they quail and 
cringe before enemies. Thus they lavished gifts on the ai-my 
of Agesilaos, but maltreated the Greeks who helped them 
against Cyprus. Konon, who led them to victory, was seized 
that he might be put to death ' : Themistokles, who defeated 
them, was enriched. (§§ 150 — 154.) 

but the fact tliat, during 396—394, in Asia in 400 : Derkyllidas in 

even after tlie rerolt of Rhodes 399— 3i)7 : Agesilaos in 396—395. 

from Sparta, Konon kept his fleet Derkyllidas having taken Atameua 

in harbours, avoiding engagements in Myaia in 39S placed Drakon 

on the open sea, until just before there as harmoat : Xen. Hellen. 

Knidos. u. II. 

' The alliance against Sparta of ' § 149, Cf. Sen. Aitab. n. 4. 4. 

Athens, Thebes, Avgos, Euboea (in allusion to the victory at Ky- 

aud Corinth in 394 B.C., tho first naxa) : htK^iifv toc 0a<ri\ia tV 

year of the Corinthian war : ' Co- rais 6vpaii avToii itai KarayeXaaoyres 

rinth was the iTwiSpiop of the allies dTnjXdD^ew. 

(Xen. Hellm. iv. 4. 1. and Diod. ' g 154 tVl BavdTa. Konon 

XIV. 82)': Mr Sandys ad he. was seized by order of Teiribazoa 

'' § 144. Thimbron commanded in 390. How ho actually perished 

ir. 11 
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' Thoy merit our hatred ; and tlicy are hateful also to our 
gods, whose shrines they have desecrated. The lonians did well 
when they swore that every temple burnt by the Persians 
should remain in ruius, a perpetual record of the impiety 
which had destroyed it. Nor lias Athens been less constant 
in its enmity. The business of our Ekklesia and of our Senate 
is always prefaced by an anathema upon any citizen who 
shall make overtures to Persia. We delight most in those 
legends wliich immortalise the disasters of Asia. Nay, we 
find a special charm iu the poetry of Homer, because it 
embodies our hereditary loathing of the barbarians. (§§ 155 
—159.) 

' We have every motive, then, for attacking Persia. The 
moment is favourable. Egypt and Cyprus ' are in revolt ; 
Phoenicia and Syria ° are desolate ; Tyre has been stormed ; 
the greater part of Cilicia is with us. The prince of Karia, 
Hekatonmos^ has virtually, if not openly, rebelled. From 
Knidos to Sinope the Greeks are impatient to rise. If we 
delay, Rhodes, Samos and Chios may incline to the enemy ; 
but, if we preoccupy them, Lydia, Phrygia and the up-country 
generally will probably come into our power. Our fathers, 
having allowed Persia to be beforehand with them and to 
get Ionia, were forced to stand a death-struggle at home. 
Let us take warning. Let us go in time to Asia. There is a 
further reason for making war now. The present generation 
has a claim to be indemnified for long sufferings and priva- 
tions. There never was in Hellas a greater mass of individual 
distress; though, indeed, the troubles of individuals seem 
almost trivial at a time when whole countries are afflicted — 

was never known. According to ^ § 162, Hekatomnos, Greek 

Deinon, an historian of the 4tli cen- prince of Karia, had been ap- 

turj, quoted by Cornelius Nepos, pointed by Artasersea admiral of 

Cmi. § 3, Konou escaped irom the the Persian fleet at tlie begiuning 



of the ivar with Evagoras (Theo 

' § 161. See notes above on ^omp.frag. ill, ed. Muller, qnot- 

§§ 134, 140. ed by Mr Sandys on § 134); but 

* § 161. Eragoras bad ' ravE^ed had afterwards become disaffected, 

Phoenicia, stormed Tyre, made and had secretly supplied Evagoras 

Cilicia revolt from the king': with money {Diod, xiv. 98). 

Isokr. Emg. (Or. is.) § C2, 
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as Italy' has been devastated and Sicily^ enslaved by Diony- 
sios. (§§160—16!).) 

' Since the leading statesmen of the various cities are 
apathetic or timid, it is the more incumbent on men outside 
the political sphere to press this grave question. Before we 
can have firm peace, we must have common war gainst 
Asia, Before we can shake off our poverty, we must cease 
to prey upon each other, and must unite in gathering spoils 
elsewhere. 

' The Treaty of Antalkidas is no real obstacle. Its more peaci- of 
creditable articles — those guaranteeing the autonomy of the 
Greek cities in Europe — have been violated already. Only 
its shameful articles — those which surrender our allies to 
Persia — have been observed. These must forthwith be an- 
nulled : they were never compacts — they were dictates. The 
negociators of the Treaty are much to blame. One of three 
courses ought to have been taken by them. They ought to luUnKn 
have stipulated tliat each Greek State should hold (1) 
simply its own original territory ; or (2) all that it had ever 
acquired by conquest ; or (3) as much as it actually held at 
the time of the treaty. — As it was, the terms of peace were 
left to be settled arbitrarily by the Great King. As if he 
were parcelling out the world between himself and Zeus, he 
has taken one-half of it '; and this stands recorded in our public 
temples. If, for Helen's sake, our fathers rallied against Troy, tu fn™- 
ought not an insult to Hellas to kindle a war now — a war a^seorio. 
which will move forward, not liable to repulse, hut with the 
stately progress of a sacred embassy ' ? (§§ 170—182,) 

■ §1G9. In 389—387 B.c.l>iony- ^ § 179. The meaning Beems to 

sioa I. had reduced successiyely be:— 'Zeus is absolute lord of the 

KaiiloD, Hippouium and Bhegium whole earth. But Artaxorxea 

ill Magna Graecia ; Diod. xiv. claims to be absolute lord of half 

106 ff. the earth, I e. of the continent of 

^ § lfi9. Dionysios had Barren- Asia. Europe— tho other of the 

dered some Sicilian towna^aa Alt- Sio-o-ol ^jrfipoc— is all that he leaves 

ragaa, Himeva, Selinos — to Car- for Zeus.' 

thnge; and brought others— aa * I have ventured to paraphrase 

Waxes, Leoutioi, Measeno — under the meaning of the image — so 

his own power: see Biod. xin. deeply anggestive to a Greek — 

114- contained in the words $f<opia 
11—2 
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' From every point of view this is the right course. Those 
who look to nothing but abstract justice cannot refuse to 
punish our maligriant foes. Those whom the sight of un- 
merited prosperity provokes, indeed, yet leaves prudent, may 
safely resent a grandeur almost superhuman which is, at the 
same time, divorced from merit. Those who wish to consult 
both justice and expediency nee before them evil-doers who 
are rich and helpless. The cities will gladly bear the burden 
of the campaign ; and its fame will surpass that of the war 
against Troy. (§§ 183—180,) 

'At the outset I had hopes of doing some justice to my 
subject ; now, at the close, I feel how inadequately I have 
Atiashaii handled it. Try, then, to imagine for yourselves what an 
£^«isio achievement it would be to transfer to Europe the prosperity 
vrepe. ^^ Agja, And let aspirants to oratorical distinction, instead 
of engaging in petty rivalries, vie in the treatment of this 
great theme. So shall they benefit themselves, and be re- 
garded as benefactors by others.' (§§ 187 — -ISO.) 

Tsmf nffhe 

rikos. The Panegyrikos ia tlie greatest work of Isokra- 

tes. The renown whicli it enjoyed in antiquity is 
attested by DIonysios ^ and Philostratos^; and the 
tradition, found in several writers^, that it era- 
ployed Isokrates for ten or more years, whether 
literally true or not, at least shows that the 
speech was recognised as a masterpiece of careful 
work. It is, indeed, artistic in a double relation, 

^g^t^ „^ in regard to expression and in regard to structure. 

'xpr I . rpj^g expression has not only a finished and uniform — 
almost too uniform- — brilliancy ; it has also in some 

lia>Xov ij arpartla irpoo-foiKoii (Or. V.) § 11, notices the prestige of 

(§ 182). the Panegyrikos. 

^ Dioiiys. de Isoer. c. 14 (u ^ Quint, fnst. x. 4: Plut. Mor. 

T^ Ttavi)yvpiKa, Tffl i7Ep(0oijT» p. 350b {'almost threeOlyiiiplads'): 

Tiiya. ' [Plut.] VittXOraU.: Phot.Corf. 

' Philostr. Vit. Soph. 1. 17.— Iso- 260. 
kvatea himself, in the Philippog 
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places a wonderful felicity, a deep poetical sug- 
gestivenesa ; as when it is said that the expedition to 
Asia will be less a march through an enemy's country 
than such a solemn and secure procession as, at the 
seasons of the great Festivals, goes forth from each 
city to the welcoming shrine of the Delphian Apollo 
or the Olympian Zeus {§ 182); and that Sparta, 
instead of making Greeks helots to herself, ought to 
make the barbarians dependents of Greece {TreptoiKot, 
§ 131). It is, however, in the structure of the ^''e^'!'' 
entire work that the highest power of the master 
is seen. The central idea is simple : — ' To give 
counsel about war against the barbarian and unity 
among Greeks' (§ 3). But in the development of 
this idea a vast range of topics must be siu'veyed ; — 
the historical claims of Athens and of Sparta to 
lead Greece ; the recent history and actual state of 
Persia, with all the multitude of particulars which 
group themselves round each of these large ques- 
tions. As the speech goes on, the mass of facts 
with which it has to deal is ever growing. Yet 
so thorough is the writer's grasp that each thought 
leads to the nest without violence and without 
confusion. As the circle of ideas grad^ially widens, 
the central point is still kept clearly in view ; and 
the details, even where most complex, are seen to 
belong to an organic whole. 

Foremost among its author's works in merite of jniowuai 

execution, the Panegyrikos stands first also in the 

interest of its subject-matter. Its value as a political - 

pamphlet has been considered in a former chapter^ ; 

■ Above, p. 20. 
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and on this Head, one remark only need be added 
here. Isokrates emphatically claims (§§ 15 — 17) to 
bo not only more philoaophical, but more practical, 
than previous speakers on the same subject ; allud- 
ing, no doubt, to Gorgias and Lysias among the 
rest. As regards Gorgias, this claim cannot now 
be decided. As regards Lysias, it is questionable : 
at least the large fragment of his Olympiahos offers 
advice not less definite or less sensible than that in 
ihe Panegyrihos^ . But whatever was, at the time, 
the political worth of the Panegyrihos, its permanent 
historical worth can hardly be overrated. To the 
history of Greece it contributes a vivid picture of 
the whole Hellenic world, and of the barbarian 
world ^ in contact with Hellas, at a critical moment. 
To the history of Athens it contributes a striking 
sketch of the growth and influence in Greece of the 
specially Athenian ideas, religious, political and 
social^. For the personal history of Isokrates it is 
of surpassing interest; it is the earliest* and most 
complete^ expression of the ruling thought of his 
life ; the thought which he afterwards urged upon 
Dionysios, upon Archidamos, — at last upon Philip. 

2. PhiUppos [Or. T.] — Phdip had taken Amplii- 
polia in 358 B.C. and Potldaea in 35G. The hostilities 
between him and Athens, carried on intermittently 

' See vol. I. p. 206. his conceptions in a uew ivaj— 

* See esp. §§ 133 — 159. the Panegyrikos has beggared 
^ §§ 28 — 50. him ; he can only eaj over again 

* See tlio Fhilippos (Or. v.) what ho has said there : 6 \6yos 6 
^ 128, 129, TTuviiyupiKOi, o Toiir oXXour.-.Eujro- 

' In the PkilippOS, § 84, ho paripovs jroitfo-ot, tfioi ToXXijv cJtto- 

apeaks of the difficulty of putting pi'ni' wapiuxv""- 
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from 356 ^ were closed in March, 346, by the so- 
called Peace of Philokrates. Before that event Iso- 
krates had been composing a letter to Philip 'On 
Amphipolis,' urging peace on the ground that Am- 
phipolis, the chief cause of the war, was not a 
desirable possession either for Athens or for the 
king of Macedon (§§ 1, 3). 

This letter had not been sent when peace was 
concluded (5 7\ Isokrates now writes on another Motive <,f 

. . . . thelKt- 

and a larger subject. He sees in Philip, at length™"*'- 
reconciled to Athens, the man who can lead the 
united Hellenes against Persia. Ever since the 
failure of the Panegyrikos to bring about such an 
expedition under the joint leadership of Athens and 
Sparta, he had been looking for an individual power- 
ful enough to execute his favourite plan (§§ 84, 128, 
129). He had. already applied to Dionysios I. — 
probably about 3G8 B.C. (Ep. i. § 8) — and in 356 to 
Archidamos III. {Ep. ix. § 16). This oration was 
addressed to Philip soon after the peace (§§ 8, 56), 
but before the conclusion of the Sacred War (§§ 54, Date. 
74); that is, between March and July^, 346 B. 0. 

' Do not be surprised, Philip, if before entering upon the AaaiysU. 
immediate sabject of this address I say a few words upon 
another. The war between Athens and you, which aiose out 
of your acquisition of Amphipolis, has just been closed by a 
Peace (§ 7). Before this Peace was concluded, I was pre- 
paring to write to you in reference to Amphipolis. It was 
my purpose to show that it was not your interest to hold that 
towo, since, if you surrendered it to Athens, you would still 

' Of. Groto, c. 8G, vol. xi. p. 332. 
^ Cf. Clinton, F. II. sub ami. 34(T. 
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ho virtiial master of it, and enjoy our goodwill besides ; nor 
yet the interest of Athens to receive it from you, since she 
would, in return, have been obliged to consult your designs 
in that quarter — spaying you the same kind of homage which 
the elder Amadokos' formerly received for protecting our 
colonists in the Chersonese. This argument for peace has 
become unnecessary; but the desire that the Peace itself 
should be permanent leads me to offer you counsel on another 
subject. (§§ 1 — 9.) This subject is a noble one^too great, 
perliaps, for my failing powers. I am going to urge you to 
.( place yourself at the head of a united Hellas, and to make 
^war upon the barbarian. (§§ 10 — 16.) Friends at first 
dissuaded me from the presumptuous design of offering advice 
to the statesman who has brought Thessaly to acquiesce in 
obeying, instead of ruling, Macedonia — to the general who 
has subdued the Magnctes, the Perrbaebi, the Paeonians, all 
Illyria save the seaboard of the Adriatic ; and who has given 
to Thrace what masters he pleased. But when my dissuaders 
heard what I had to say, their opposition was changed 
into encouragement, {§§ 17 — 23.) Advice on great and 
pressing questions is more effective when it is given orally. 
Mine will not have that advantage; nor is it set off with 
rhetorical ornament It is a plain statement of facts; but 
these facts are so supremely important to you that I hope 
for your attention. (§§ 2-t — 29.) 

' I say, then, that you ought, as their common friend, to 
' § 7. 'AjiiiSoifor, or MijSoKos, into friendship and alliance with 
king of the Thracian Odrjsao, is Athens: — voiii^av nai tqi iwo 
called here o ?roXatoi to diatin- BpOKg ohoiiras woXiis 'EXX^jci'Sas 
gimh him from tie Amadokos who i^i'Xijiii optuv tovtuv ^SXXop npoof- 
inheritcd, in 358 b.c., part of the ^(,v av roir 'Afliji-aiow roi' toSi.. 
dominions of Kotys, and who was Isukrates speaks hero as if the ob- 
pcriiapshiaaon: seeO. Schneid, «d jcct of the favour shown to Ania- 
loc The elder Amadokos ia first dokoa had been rather to restrain 
heard of in 405 B.C. : Diod. sui. hiin from interfering with the 
105. Xen. Hellen. iv. 8 sajs that Athenian colonies in Thrace than 
in 390 B.O. Thrasybulos, then com- to impresa the Greeks in that 
m and ing an Athenian fleet, recon- region with tlie influence of Athens 
ciled Amadokoa to Seuthes, ruler over the Thracian princes. Cf, 
of Lower Thrace (tVi flnXan-p ap- Dem. in Arietocr. p. 623, 
xowo), and received both of them 
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Lring into amity the four great cities of Hellas — Argos, 
Sparta, Thebes, Athens, 

' This obligation is laid upon you by your descent. Argos ms here- . 
was the native city of your ancestors'. Thebes honours above Hon, 
other deities Herakles, the founder of your line. Sparta has 
long been ruled by the Herakleldae: and Athens was their 
friend at need. No quarrel should ever have divided these 
cities from you or from each other. There have been faults on 
all parts. But now you have a glorious opportunity of bene- 
fiting them and yourself too, — when harassed by war, each of 
them resembles rather a single combatant, following a blind, 
vindictive impulse, than a State with a government and a 
policy. (§§ 30—38.) 

' The attempt which I propose to you can be shown to be 
feasible : — and first, on general grounds. The difficulty which 
would have been presented by the great predominance of any 
one State, as of Athens and Sparta, has vanished ; changes of 
fortune have placed all the cities of Greece upon one level. 
Your position, on the other hand, is supreme. Experience /'is pwtsi- 
proves that no enmities are too bitter to be overcome, tn reconcile 
Greece was reconciled to Xerxes ; Athens has been the ally 
successively of Sparta and of Thebes. The interest of tho 
moment is, in fact, the sovereign controller of political com- 
binations. (§§ 39 — 45.) 

' The practicability of the attempt may be shown, further, 
on particular grounds. It is favoured by the respective con- 
ditions of the several States concerned. 

' Sparta wishes for peace, because, deprived of her empire sparta, 
Leuktra, she is now harassed by her neighbours and by her 
own serfs — distrusted and disliked throughout Hellas — and 
in daily dread of the Thebans making up their quarrel with 
the Phocians and turning upon her. 

'ArgoB desires peace, because her distress resembles, but Areoa. 

' § 32. According to Herodotoa pompos — made Karaiios, also an 

VIII. 137—8, Penlikkas I., founder Argive and a Temenid, the founder 

of the dynasty of Edesaa, was an of the monarchy; see Orote, c. 2B, 

Argive of the house of Tgmenoa. toL iv. p. 21, Cf- Liv. 27. 30 Ma- 

Another tradition — which cannot, cednnum regeg ex ea dvitate {Ar- 

however, be traced above Theo- gis) oriundoi se referunt. 
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exceeds, that of Sparta. She, too, is constantly harassed by 
her neighbours — with this difference, that they are stronger 
than herself. And in the intervals of war she is a prey to 
fierce democratic risings. ■ 

Thebei, ' Thebes wishes for peace, because, through abusing the 

results of her great victory, she is now worse off than if it 
had been a defeat. No sooner had she won Leuktra than 
she began to interfere in the Peloponnese; enslaved Thessaly; 
threatened Megara; encroached upon Athens; ravaged Eu- 
boea ; sent a fleet to Byzantium, Lastly she has made war 
upon Phokis, — a war which she thought to finish rapidly 
and to pay for out of the treasures of Delphi; but which, in 
the event, has brought her to the brink of despair. 

Athens. 'Athens is no longer yearning for peace ; she has had the 

good sense to embrace it already. (§§ 46 — 56.) 

The task is 'The possibility of reconciling Hellas may be seen from 
these considerations. The ease, for you, of the attempt may 
be judged from the cases of other men, who, though less 
favoured by circumstances, have changed the destinies of 
whole countries. Aikibiades, exiled from Athens and resolved 
to force his way back, effected it by first throwing all Greece 
into a tumult. Konon, disgraced through no iault of his own, 
not only retrieved the disgrace by his oivn unaided energy, 
but lived to restore the glory of Athens. Dionysios, an 
ordinary Syracusan, made himself master of Sicily, The 
elder Cyrus, whom, in his infancy, his mother left to perish 
at the roadside, became sovereign of Asia. Shall not the 
achievements of these men be equalled by one who is, from 
the outset the descendant of Herakles, the king of Macedonia, 
the lord of such great multitudes ? (§§ 57 — C7.) 

' The enterprise is one which may well rouse your ambi- 
tion, "What nobler position can be imagined than that of 
president of Greece — acknowledged arbiter of her destinies ? 
It is also an enterprise which would silence certain calumnies 

mat ill- now current against you. Some ill-disposed persons pretend 

P^mieaay that your avowcd purpose of helping the Messenians merely 
veils a scheme for subjugating the Peloponnesos, as a step to 
subjugating all Greece. These slanders are heard gladly by 
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three classes of people— by those who, like the slanderers, 
secretly desire such aa event ; by those who, themselves 
indifferent to the public safety, are grateful to those who 
affect to care for it ; — and by men who, admiring you, fancy 
that imputations such as these are fitted to raise your im- 
portance in the eyes of Greece ; — not seeing that a project, 
which, if imputed to the king of Persia, would increase his 
reputation for courage, would be infamy for a Greek — for a 
Heraklid. Having a perfectly good couscience, you perhaps 
think it beneath you to notice such calamniators. Still you 
ought not to underrate the importance of being cordially 
trusted by all Greece, — trusted as your own friends trust you, 
or as Sparta trusts her Heraklid kings. (§§ 68 — SO.) 

'The counsel which I offer to you — as I offered it to 
Dionysios after he became master of Syracuse' — does not 
come from a General, from a public speaker, from a person 
of influence in any way — ^but merely from one who lays claim 
to common sense and to education. (§§ 81, 82.) 

'Your duty towards Greece has been spoken of; it re- ^»« 
mains to speak of the expedition against Asia. The Pane- 
gyrikos has left me little that is new to say upon this topic 
— but I will attempt to trace its outlines with additional 
clearness. 

'The first condition of a successful attack upon Persia is Fh-s 
this — that you should have all the Greeks either as helpers ««« 
or at least as favouring spectators. It was here that Agesilaos 
failed. He tried to do two things at once — to make war Wh^ 
upon the Great King, and to restore his friends' to power in 



1 § 81, jrpoE Aioi'iio-iop Tifv Tvpav- seler and 0. Schneider read roc 

viSa KTtjiranfiiov. Dionysios I. be- r^f n-pawtBa Krijirafifcoj'. The 

came master of Syracuse in 406 B.O. : meaning would then be : — ' Diouy- 

but Isokratea certainly did not sios 1., Jounder of fho dcspothm,' 

write to him till after 380 b.o.: of. as opposed to Dionjaios II. who 

Philipp. §5 128, 129 : Ep. J. % S. succeeded him in 367- 

The words r^i' rupowi'So urTjo-afii- - § 87, ravs haipovs — oligarclis 

vov do not, however, imply that who had been driven by jwlitical 

the application of Isolirates ini- troubles from the towns of Asia 

mediate!;/ followed tho acquisition Mmor . see .Ep. is. § 13. 
of tho tyraimis by I'lonjsioa. Bon- 
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their respective cities. The feuds engendered by the latter 
purpose defeated the former. (§§ 83—88.) 

'All would admit that the sympathy, active or passive, of 

Hellas is a primary requisite. But most people, if they 

wished to encourage you by example, would quote wars in 

which Greece triumphed over Asia. I prefer to cite an 

A prece- expedition in which we were considered to have been worsted 

— -that which was led by the younger Cyrus and Klearchos. 

The Greeks, victorious at Kynaxa, missed the rewards of 

victory by the death of Cyrus. Yet, though they were 

left forlorn and in danger by his loss, the Great King did 

,not dare to attack them openly. He resorted to treachery 

in order to seize their leaders. — The example has been used 

by me before'; but fact, not literary novelty, is important 

here. 

compara- 'Next, Consider how far more favourable circumstances 

(Hpesiif will be for you than they were for Cyrus. First, as regards 

jinMBoei- facility of raising troops. The Asiatic Greeks looked coldly 

' on his expedition, thinking that its success would probably 

aggravate the Spartan tyranny under which they groaned : — 

they will favour i/our expedition ; and the great multitudes of 

homeless exiles and wanderers, ready to serve as mercenaries, 

will make it easy to raise a large army. Secondly, as regards 

the character of the former, and the actual, king of Persia. 

Tiieirre- The father' of the present king proved too strong both for 

appimenis. Athens and for Sparta ; the reigning king' is unable even to 

hold the towns given up to him by the treaty of Antalkidas. 

Potiiioni^ Thirdly, as regards the position of Persia. Then, as now, 

Egypt was in revolt*; but then Egypt dreaded an attack of the 

'§93. Gf. Famgyr. ^ SI. yet subdued, is uncertain, ScMfer 

' § 99. Artaserxes II. (Mne- {Demosth. u. seine Zeit, vol t, 

mon), king of Persia, 406—359 B.C. : pp. 436 f.) thinks that Ochos made 

Clinton, F. IL vol. ii. Append, three exx>editions against Egj'pt ; 

c. 18. (1) On the occasion noticed, but 

3 Artaserxes III. (Ochos): 359 without date, by Diod. sti. 40. 

—339 B.C. (2) In the winter of 351—350 b.c, 

' As r^ards the earlier revolt when Nectanebos II. was assisted 

mentioned here, see Panegyr. by Diophantoa and Lamios: Diod. 

§ 140 note. The chronology of tho xvl 48 : cf. laokr. Ep. viii. g K. 

later revolt, spoken of here as not This would be the expedition, al- 
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Great King ; now, the attack has been made — and has failed, 
Cypras, Phoenicia, Cilicia, were then ' arsenals of the Persian 
navy : now, Cyprus and Cilicia have revolted, Phoenicia is 
desolate, Idrieus', the wealthiest prince in Asia Minor, is 
bitter against Persia. Not he alone, but some of the satraps 
also will come over to you if you make heard throughout t 
Asia that word — Liberty — which in Hellas has been the speli 3 
before which our empire, and the Spartan empire, vanished. 
(§§89-104.) 

'If I went on to offer you advice as to the conduct of the 
war, I might be reproached with want of milifcary experience. 
But as to the object of the war, and as regards the general t 
spirit of my counsels, I feel save that the voices of your th 
ancestors, if they could be heard, would be with me. The >" 
voice of your father' — for he was ever friendly to the cities 
which I urge you to befriend. The voice of the founder* of 
the Macedonian kingdom — ^for, while establishing his own 
power securely, he abstained from every attempt to impose it 
upon Greece ; and thus, alone of all Greeks, came safely 
through the perils of monarchy. The voice of Herakles, 
author of your line — for, after composing a distracted Hellas, 
he made war upon Tioy — after conqueimg it he slew all the 
kings of barbarun tubes' on the shore of either continent, — - 



luded to here, in which Ochos wis 
ignominiously repulsed (3) In 
340 B.O., when Bgjpt wis recin 
quered— Ochos a^in commanding 
in person. See ThnlwiU, c 48, 
vol. Ti. p. 18711. ChntDn, F H 
vol. IL Append, c. 18. 

1 § 102. 'yAm'— i.e. at the 
time of the earlier Egjptian revolt, 
which was probably earlier than 
385 B,c. : see note on Panegyr. 
§161. 

" § 103, Idrieus, second son of 
Hekatomnos, succeeded Artomiaa, 
widow of his brother Mausoloa, as 
djnast of Karia in 351 K-o., and 
reigned till 344. On the chrono- 
logy of the princes of Karia, see 



Clinton, F H vol II Append. 



- § lOS Amyntas II, who be- 
gan to reign m 394 rc 4nd died 



enote 



^ § 112, rovs ^atnXiai my fdvmy 

vam here Can mean only dap^dpar. 
' Man hat also fiir Enropa nicht 
mit Benseler auch an griochische 
Fiirston, Feleus in Pjlos, Hippo- 
koon in Lacedamon, sondem nnr 
an Barbaren wie an den Thraker- 
fursten Diomedes (Apollodor 2, 5, 
8) zu denken ; fiir Asien (und 
Afrika) ist an MygdM, die Hippo- 
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and then set up tlie pillars which bear his name as menioiials 
of his victory over the barbai.'ans. and as boundaries of the 
Hellenic territory. If you cannot rival him in all things, you 
can emulate the spirit of his dealing with Greece. You have 
only to look to the examples in your own family to learn 
. with whom, and against whom, an Heraklid should fight. 
(§§ 105 — 115.) — You may think that I am saying too much 
on ' gentleness' and 'kindliness.' Yet are not the kindly and 
gentle gods called 'Olympian,' and honoured with shrines 
and temples, while expiatory rites express our horror of an 
omnipotence which is cruel? (^ 116 — IIS.) 

'The popularity which a Persian war would command in 
Greece may be estimated from the case of Jason of Pherae. 
He rose to greatness through his profession — never fulfilled 
— of an intention to attack Persia'. What will your reputa- 
tion be, if you put such a scheme into act ? 

' Three different degrees of success — the lowest of which is 
glorious — are possible. You may conquer the Persian empire. 
Or you may detaeh from it the portion of Asia Minor west of 
a line drawn from Cilicia to Sinflpe, and found, in this, new 
cities for the homeless Greeks who now are roving mercen- 
aries. Or, at the worst, you cannot fail to free from Persia 
the existing Greek cities of Asia. We should be mad if, 
instead of wasting our strength on quarrels at home, we did 
not turn it upon our certain prey, the effeminate Asiatics. 
(§§ 119-127.) 

'It may be made a reproach to me that I call upon you, 
and not upon my own city, to lead the enterprise. I have 
already appealed to Athens ; but she gives less heed to me 
than to the brawlers of the platfonn. The greater credit is 
mine for constancy in asserting my principle, and for seeking 
everywhere the agents who seem most capable of putting it 
into practice. (§§ 12S— 131.) 

Ijte, Sarpedon {iiber Alle Apollo- tention, see tlie conversation wliicli 

dor 4, 5, 9), Busiris (obmolil Is. Folydamas of Fliarsalos reported 

fiber diesen II, 36 seq. anders ur- at Sparta as having passed be- 

tlieilt), Anta««s u. s. w. zu decken,' tween himself and Jason of Phe- 

O. Schneid. ad § 1 12. rae : Xen. Hetten. vl 1. 12. 
' § 113. In regard to this in- 
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'Siiame should forbid us to see, unmoved, Asia more 
prosperous than Europe, — the descendants of Cyrus more 
prosperons than the descendants of Herakles. It is not power 
or wealth— you have more than enough of both already — it 
is glory that ought to be your motive. Hear, in this counsel 
of mine — would that it were more complete ! — the suggestion 
of your forefathers,— of the heroes, — of the present oppor- 
tunity. Do not believe that the despotism built up by s-AsUiMn- 
rude barbarian can defy a Greek champion of freedom. If, Greene. 
in a single city, the man who combines statesmanship and 
generabhip is honoured, what honour will be yours, when the 
field of your statesmanship is Hellas, — of your strategy, Asia? 
No successor will surpass your fame ; your have already out- 
done all your predecessors, 

'Beneficence, not brilliancy, is the ultimate test of e^- BmeHceni-e 
ploits, not only for the olden time, but in our own. Tantalos, acfti^r»l 
Pelops, Eurystheus yield in popular repute to Herakles, 
Theseus and the captors of Troy. Athens took her highest 
glory, not from her empire or her wealth, but from Marathon 
and Salamis : Sparta owed more renown to the defeat at 
Thermopylae than to any of her victories. {§§ 132 — 148.) 

' If my words seem, in themselves, weak and poor, set it a messaga 
down to old age ; but receive the thoughts which they have g''Z 
strived to utter as a message from the gods. The gods do 
not benefit men directly, but through human agents. They 
have prompted me to speak for them — they have chosen you 
to act. Your triumphs hitherto have been given to prepare 
you for this crowning effort. It is no disparagement, but the 
best praise, to say that what you have already done falls short 
of what you are worthy to do. (§§ 149—153.) 

' This, then, is the sum : — " Be the benefactor of Greece ; summary. 
the king (not the despot) of Macedonia; the governor, in a 
free Hellenic spirit, of Asia."' (§§ 154, 155.) 

Dionysios extola the Philippos as an appeal to semarkt. 
a powerful man to use his power for tlie noblest 
enda^. That generous earnestness which the Dis- 

' Dionys. de Isocr. C, 6. 
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course certainly breatlies is not for us, however, its 
most striking feature^. The leading characteristic 
of the whole is emphatic recognition of Philip as 
the first of Hellenes and the natural champion 
of Hellas^ It 'is an accident that his subjects 
are aliens ; the Heraklid spirit is still as true in 
him as it was in the Argive founder of his dy- 
nasty. This was the sincere belief of Isokrates. 
For Demosthenes, Philip was no Hellene who 
chanced to rule barbarians ; he was in his own 
person the representative barbarian^ — the head and 
front of the antiheUenic interest. 

II. On the Internal Affairs of Greece. 
1. Plataikos [Or. xiv.]— The revolution of 379 
B.C. at Thebes had been a blow to Spartan influence 
throughout Hellas, and especially in Boeotia. Age- 
insilaos in 378 and 377, Kleombrotos in 378 and 376, 
had invaded Boeotia without gaining any advantage. 
By the end of 376 the ohgarchies supported by 
Sparta had been abolished in all the Boeotian towns 
except Orehomenos^; and the Boeotian Confederacy, 
with Thebes at its head, had been reconstituted. 

After its destruction in 427 Plataea had been 
non-existent till 386, when it was rebuilt by Sparta 
as a stronghold against Thebes. Cut off from 
Spartan support, Plataea had been brought, in 377 
or 376, into the revived Boeotian Confederacy ; but, 

1 See Thirlwall'g remarks on § 31, direetlr ealla Philip ^ip^a- 

§§73— 80of thePMi>^oa.- c. 44: por— with pohtical, if not with 

vol. V. p. 480. technical truth, C£ Grote, a 90, 

3 SeeeBp.§§32— 38: 76— 80:108. vol. xr. p. 604. 

* Demosth. Philipp. iii. p. 118, ' Grote, c. 77, vol. s. p. 217, n. i. 
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like Thespiae and Tanagra (§ !>), had joined it un- 
willingly. I'he i-elief felt by most other towns at 
riddance from the philo-Spartan oligarchies was more 
than balanced, in the case of Thespiae, Tanagra and 
Plataea, by hatred of Thebes. Diodoros'^ states that 
the Plataeans secretly offered their town to Athens. 
At any rate the alarm felt at Plataea was so great 
that it was only on the days of public assemblies at 
Thebes that the men ventured to go into tlie fields, 
leaving their wives and children within the walls^. 
On one of these days a Theban force iinder the om 
Boeotarch Neokles surprised Plataea, in the latter 
half of 373 e. c.^. The town was destroyed and 
the territory was again a:mexed to Thebes. The 
inhabitants, with such property as they could carry, 
sought refuge, like their ancestors in 427, at 
Athens. Their case was discussed there, not merely 
in the ekklesia, but in the congress of the allies 
(o-uce'Spioi' § 21); Kallistratos being the foremost 
advocate of Plataea, as Epameinondas of Thebes*. It 
was not till 338, after Chaeroneia, that Plataea was 
restored ; this time through the enmity of Philip, 
as formerly through the enmity of Sparta, towards 
Thebes^. 

The speech of Isokrates is supposed to be spoken 
by a Plataean before the ekklesia ; and there is 
nothing in the matter or form of the speech itself 

1 Diodor. XT. 46. whom I follow, takes tlie last lialf 

2 Pans. IX. 1. 6. of 373 : Grote (c. 77, vol. x. p. 21.1) 
= Pausaniaa (is. 1. 8) doliiieB the first lialf of .172. Clinton, /://: 

the time as the third year before 374 b.o. 

Leuktra, when Asteios was Ar- ' Diod. xv. 38 : Grote c. 77, 

chou (i.e. midauiumer 373 — mid- x. 2'21. 

siiiiimev 372). Sch^fer(Z>i'm.i. Gl), ^ Pans. ix. 1. 8. 

II. 12 
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pTerexttqf 
Thebei: 
|1] OvtlPla- 
fa^a Fleeted 
dfptndeace : 



to make it improbable that it was actually so de- 
livered^. Tlie date is 373 b. c. 

' We know, Athenians, that it is your custom to help the 
wronged and to remember those who have done you good, 
e We have come, therefore, to beg that you will not allow 
Plataea to be devastated, in time of peace^, by Thebes. No 
people have ever been move injured than we are ; no people 
are more closely bound to you. We have to contend, not 
only against the Thebans, but against those Athenian advo- 
cates whose aid they have procured with our property. It 
will he necessary for us, then, to speak at some length. To 
describe our wrongs adequately would be difficult; enough 
that you know our town to have been razed and our lauds 
seized. We will try to expose the arguments by which the 
Thebans hope to mislead you {§§ 1 — 7). 

' It is sometimes their pretence that they have thus dealt 
with us because we refused to he enrolled as dependents of 
Thebes. Judge if this is a sufficient warranty for such usage, 
or if it became Plataea to accept upon compulsion such a 
dependence. Thespiae' and Tanagra also refused it ; but they 

Plalaikog waa written, tliose States 
ivei-e at peace. But the peace of 
374 was of very short duration; 
and, if the reference is to it, the 
Plataikos wonld appear to belong 
to the year 37^- Dlodoros does, 
indeed, place the surprise of Pla- 
taea iD that year (xv. 41, 4G), and 
Clinton sgrees with bim. On the 
other haud, the clear and precise 
Bpeeiflcation of the year 37j by 
Pausanias (is. l. 3—8) as that in 
which Plataea was aeiaed, can 
scarcely be sot aside. Schafei', 
placing the Plataikos in the latter 
half of 373, thinks tliat the peace 
of 374 was still formally in force, 
but that Athens was on the point of 
resuminghostiltties against Sparta; 
cf. § 38 (Schaf, Demosth. i. p. 6 1 n.). 
' 5 i). The ivii.lla of 'I'liespiiif 



' Cf. Grote, c. 77, x. 220. 

^ % 1. eipijiTj! oii7is. This ia un- 
derstood by Grote (c. 77, vol. x. 
p. 217 M.) as meaning simply that 
Plataea and Thebes were at peace 
—the autonomy of Plataea, sub- 
ject to the Boeotian confederacy, 
having been guaranteed by Tliebes 
when she reconstituted that con- 
federacy in 377—376. Thiriivall, 
on the other hand (vol, v. pp. 
70—73), understands the peace 
of 374 between Athens and Sparta, 
to which, he thinks, Thebes was a 
party, and under which the Spar- 
tan garrisDns had been withdrawn 
from Boeotia, The words ^v n-a- 
\iv ysi^Tai ttoXfiios (§ 43) must, as 
the context shons, refer to a pros- 
pective war between Athens and 
SiMvta; and imply that, nhen tlio 
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were not treated as Plataea has been treated ; they were not 
destroyed, but simply compelled to obey. It is difficult to 
see what is the claim of Thebes to such obedience. Historic- 
ally speaking, Orchomenos is the head of Boeotia. Or if the 
peace of Antalkidas is to be recognised, then all cities, great 
or small, are independent (§§ 8—10). 

'Perhaps, however, the Thebans ivili take a different ra «o( j>io- 
ground. They may say that we were leagued with Sparta uauiudwiih 
against them, and that they have acted in the interest of 
their entire Confederacy. In any case the treaty ought to 
have protected us. But, moreover, we were the allies of 
Sparta perforce. A harmost and a garrison being in our town, 
whiie our army was at Thespiae, we had no choice. Many 
other Greek States are in the same plight By allowing us to 
be punished, you will alienate them (§§ 11 — 1(5). 

'Remember that the war which you suddenly undertook, AihmtmvM 
with Thebes, against Sparta, wa.s not for liberty — you and your outonomynr 
allies had liberty already — but for the independence of those 
whose rights, conferred by the Peace of Antalkidas, were being 
violated. Will you allow cities which you wished to vindicate 
from slavery to Sparta to be destroyed by Thebes ? The 
Thebans complain of the Lacedaemonian seizure of the Kad- 
meia ; but they themselves raze the walls of their neighbours. 
They were jealous of Oropos' having voluntarily given itself to 
had been razed soon after the de- ' § 20. In 4Z2 B.C. Oropos bad 
struction of Plataea (Diod. xv. 4G), been treacberonslj seized by the 
but the inhabitants had not, like Boeotians (Thuo, viii. 60), aod in 
the Platiieana, been driven from *02 it waa still in their power 
their territory. Pansanias speaka (Diod. xiv. 17). But at some time 
of the Thespians as retreating from between 402 and 374 Oropos hud 
their town to Keressoa, a neigh- placed itself under the protection 
bourmg stronghold, cjter Leuktra of Athens. At the congress of 374 
(IX, 14, 2), The prayer to the at Sparta— resulting in the brief 
Atheniana, which Xenophon puts peace between Sparta and Athens 
into their mouth — fi^ ir<}iai nfpi- ^Thebes probably laid claim to 
iStlv QjToXiBat 7fwDfif'imui— is sulH- Oropog, but without success: cf. 
§ 37 and see SchSf. Bern. j. 47. 
In 366 Oropos was seized by a 
Tan n(v TO rtixi KCfrtcrna^no-i of party of exiles and placed in tho 
g 35 may (as Mr Groto au^eats) handa of the Thebana (Xen. If. 
refer. Cf. SchSf. J>fm. i. p, (;-2, vii, 4. 1). It was not until, in 333, 
H. 1, Philip S"ve the town to the Athc- 

12— li 
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Athens ; yet they themselves usurp territory by force (§§17 
—20). 

n ' They pretend that they have acted in the common in- 
terest of their allies. But, before the act, Athens ought to 
have been consulted. While the war lasted, Thehes spoke 
much of the common cause ; now that she is secured by peace, 
she thinks only of her own advantage (§§ 21 — 25). 

"* ' They cannot plead that there is danger lest, if we got 
ba«k our territory, we should go over to Lacedaemon. Plataea 

•■ has been twice besieged and twice taken' on account of its 
loyalty to Athens. The Thebans, on the other hand, have 
been repeatedly false to you. Having caused the Corinthian 
war, and having been brought safely through it by you, on 
the conclusion of peace they forsook your alliance for that of 
Sparta ; while Chios, Mytilene and Byzantium remained 
true. They were punished by the Spartan seizure of the 
Kadmeia, — when they found a refuge at Athens. But no 
sooner had they been restored to then- city, than they made 
new overtures to Sparta, which were frustrated only by the 
severity of her terms. Yet these Thebans taunt others with 
'Laconism,' — they, who have been the slaves of Spartan 
ambition. Did they ever fai! to take part in an invasion of 
Attica? Were they not your worst foes in the war of 
Dekeleia? Did they not, finally, give their solitary vote' for the 
enslavement of your population and the conversion of your 
country into sheep -pastures like those of Krisa ? (§§ 20 — 32), 

r ' It may be said that Boeotia is the bulwark of Attica ; 
and that, if you break off your friendship with the Thebans, 
they will join Sparta, They will not be so mad. It would 
be the ntin of the democratic party at Thebes, — watched, as 
it is, at once by the oligarchical exiles and by the malcontents 
in the Boeotian towns. Treat them as you did when they 

niana that their i»ssession of it rates. Not tlie Thebans alone, but 

became aeeure; see Paus. i. 34. 1. tlie Corintliians and inaiijotliersof 

' i.e. in 427 and in 373 b.c. the Peloponnesian allies, voted for 

2 In the debate held at Spa,rta, the extemiiiiatiftn of Athens. It 

after A^ospntami, on the temis was by Sparta alone that Athena 

which should be granted to Athens was saved. — Xen. Hellen, ii. ii. I!) ; 

(405 n.r.). But Isokratea esagge- Grnte, c. G.', vol. vnr. p. .■!!!. 
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blustert^d about your acquisition of Oropos. AVlien you ex- 
cluded them from the peace', they became humble ; and they 
will become so now, if treated with like firmness (§§ 33 — 3^}. 

'Even supposing, however, that they were likely to act TiePcaceof 
differently, it does not become Athens to regard their friend- muet 6e 
ship more than the treaty to which she has sworn. Experience 
shows, moreover, the value in war of being able to appeal to 
a just cause. It was thus that Sparta roused Hellas against 
Athens ; it was thus that Athens reft the empire from Sparta, 
Show your readiness to espouse the cause of right, and, in 
any future war, all Helias will be with you. If, on the con- 
trary, you allow Thebes to break her oaths, who, hereafter, 
will help you to make Sparta keep hers ? Would it not be 
monstrous if you upheld the constant allies of Sparta against 
those who, in a single instance, were forced to side with licr ? 
(§§ 39-«). 

'Who could be found more wretched than we arc? Our jtfiwrics n^ 
city, our land, our fortunes have been taken from us in a wea™. 
single day. With whom shall we take refuge ? If with 
fellow-suiferers, we shall share their troubles ; if with happier 
men, we shall be reminded of our own. Parents comfortless 
in their old age— children threatened with slavery on aecoimt 
of some paltry debt ^ — wives separated from husbands, daugh- 
ters from mothers — are the miseries which we mourn daily. 
Have care for us ; we are near to you in friendship, — many 
of us, in blood ; for, through the right of intermarriage given 
to us, many of us are sons of Athenian mothers, Athens 
helped Adrastos to get from the Thebans burial for his 
dead; let her help us to save those who yet live (§§ 46 — 55). 

' We ask you to give us back our land and town. Alone Appeal to 
of all the Greeks, you owe us this charity. It is said that 
when, in the Persian Wars, your fathers were driven from 
their homes, our fathers, alone of all the dwellers outside the 

' § 37. Tlie Thebans were ex- racy; Schaf. Dem. i, 47, 
tladed from the peace of 374 b,o. ^ § 48, nixpav ii/tica cru/i^oXaisip 

between Athens and Sparta — as af- BouXfiiowat, Isokrates has bor- 
terwarda from the geueral peace rowed tliis touch from Ljsiaa 
(if 371~beciuse they iusisted on Againit Eratosthenet {Or. xii.) 
[he foriiiai rocngnition of Thebea § 98, nutpav av ivfxa rmii^aKalav 
;!■! liciul uf tlie raiiboeotic conftde- ('SoiiXeuoi'. 
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Peloponnesos, sliared tlicir perils. At least, if you do not 
care for our lives, defend our land — in which are the trophies 
of the victory won hy Hellas from all Asia. Think of the 
gods and heroes who hold the place; think of your fathers, 
and of the feeling which would be theirs, if they could know 
that their graves were unvisited by offerings because the 
traitors who fought against them had swept their comrades 
from the soil. You used to make it the greatest reproach 
against the Spartans that Plataea had been destroyed to 
please Thebes ; do not let that reproach fail upon you. Mucii 
must be left unsaid. But remember your oaths and the 
treaty ; remember our friendship and their enmity ; and give 
righteous judgment in our cause' (§§ 5G— CS). 

The riataihos shows great power of a certain 
kind : it is a glowing denunciation of a cruelty ; 
and the peroiution especially lias true and noble 
pathos (§§ 56 — -62). But if the reasoning is ex- 
amined it will appear that the pleas urged are 
liable to some abatement ; and that, on grounds 
of general policy, there wa.s something to be said 
for the Thebans. When the Plataean speaker ap- 
peals to the peace of Antalkidas^, he forgets that 
Plataea could derive no right from that treaty, 
since Plataea did not exist when the treaty was 
made^. And, though the character of the town 
since 386 as a Spartan outpost may have been 
imposed upon it by force^, it was still natural 
that that character should make Plataea obnoxious 
to the head of an anti-Spartan Confederacy. Thebes 
might urge with plausibility that the measures taken 
against Plataea, however severe, were necessary in 
the interest of the allies*. This view — as we learn 

' § 18, ' §§ 11— le. 

" Cf. Grote, c 77, vol. s. p. S20. ^ ?;; 21—2.-). 
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from the speecli itself — was taken by several Athe- 
nian debaters^ ; and it was the view which prevailed, Tiin 
for no attempt was at this time made to restore 
Plataea. 

2. On the Peace [Or. vni.]. Like tbe Areo-'^J;^^ 
pacfitikos, tliia political pamphlet has the form of a 
deliberative speech, purporting to be spoken in the 
ekklesia (§§ 1, 15). But the fiction is not so well 
kept up as in the case of the Areopagitilcos, which 
concludes with an appeal to the assembly. Here 
the conclusion is more suitable to an essay than to a 
speech in debate, as if the writer had forgotten the 
supposition with which he set out (§ 145). In357B.c. 
Chios, Kos, Rhodes and Byzantium revolted from 
Athens. The Social War was concluded about mid- 
summer, 355, by a treaty which declared the revolted 
states to be independent, and no longer members of 
the Athenian Confederacy. The Speech On the Peace i>f's 
was probably written while negotiations for peace were 
pending, i, e. in the first half of 355 b. c.K The am- 
bassadors whose 'offers' are spoken of in § 25 must 
be envoys sent by the allies^. But the first over- 
tures of peace had come from Athens, under pressure 
of Persian threats ; and it is rather singular that no 
allusion to Persian hostility occurs in the s 



^ § 3. discussed had been actually set- 

= Clinton aajs ' before tlie con tlud. Schafer puts the speecli in 

chwion of the peace— perli'ips in 355; bo, too, Bensoler (1854). 

the beginning of 355 ' Thirlwall— Oucken (hokrates und AUieti, 

'while the negotiation with the Appendix) argues for 357 b. c— 

allies was pending, oi soon afln just after the attack of Chares on 

the peace'; but, Isokrates would Chios. 

hardly liavo delayed the puhliea- = Cf. Soliaf. Bern. i. Ifi3. 

tioii till tlio ipic^tion which he ' Thirl, v. p. a2o, ch. 42. 
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Jnaiysis. ' It IS tbs ciistom of everyone wlio addresses this assembly 

to premise tbat the subject on which he is about to speak is 
the greatest and the gravest that could be discussed. In this 
instance, if in any. such a preface would be fitting. We are 
here to consider the question of peace or war. 

' You are wont to drive from the platform all speakers biit 
those whose advice meets your wishes ; for, though in private 
life you hate flattery, you tolerate it in the counsels of the 
Ffpuiariiv State. On the present occasion the advocates of war are 
I'ariy. naturally your favourites. They promise you the recovery of 
wealth and power. The supporters of pea«e have no such 
inducements to offer; they can only represent that it is best 
to remain quiet and not to seek dishonest gains. They 
preach that most difficult of virtues, — ^contentmeut, I fear 
for their success ; for I obseiwe that some are as eager for 
war as if it had been revealed to them by a god that we must 
conquer. If, however, the future is not indeed so certain, 
you ought not only to hear both sides, hut to hear with 
especial attention that aide to which your first inclinations do 
not lean. 

'The older among you oaght to recollect, the younger 
must have heard, that advocates of war have ere now brought 
Aihenttoo US into trouble,— but advocates of peace, never. Yet we are 
tiqioaae always ready to plunge into war in anyone's quarrel, even 
when we cannot promote our own advantage. The reason is 
tbat, whereas in our private affairs we pick our advisers care- 
fully, in public concerns we listen to> drunkards rather than 
to sober men, to folly rather than to prudence. 

' It is up-hill work to oppose your prejudices ; we have a 
democracy, but freedom of speech is enjoyed only by tlie 
most foolish members of this Assembly and by the comic poets 
in the theatre. As, however, I am not here to court your 
votes, I shall say wliat I think; first, about the special 
business which the presidents have brought before us; then, 
about the affairs of Athens generally (§§ 1 — 15). 
Truebasii ' I say, then, that we ought to make peace, not only with 

■(Ab ^mrfimf Chios and Rhodes, and Byzantium but with all the world ; — 

Aiitalkidat. , , '' . , , ' 

that we ought to adopt, not any special treaty drawn up for 
this occasion, but that broad treaty, arranged between Sparta 
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and Persia, wliich guaranteed the independence of every 
Hellenic city. 

' It will be asked why, if Thebes is to keep Plataea and 
Thespiae, Athens should needlessly resign what she holds. 
I hope to show on general grounds that ail unjust acquisition 
is impolitic ; hut J will first endeavour to show what would be 
the results of this particular peace, 

' Security — prosperity — the esteem of Greece : — should -if^^ 
we be satisfied if we obtained these things 1 "What more we ^""•^• 
can desire, I know not. Well, all these things have been 
taken from us by the war, and will be restored by the peace. 
The war has given us peril — poverty — unpopularity. If we 
renounced it, we could obtain by diplomacy all that we are 
vainly fighting for. Philip' would, not contest Amphipolis 
with us ; — -Kersobleptes" would not contest the Chersonese, — 
if they were once convinced- that we were safe neighbours and 
that our policy was not aggressive. They would even resign 
to us something of their own, in order to have us as guarantors 
of their own power. We could get a shce of Thrace large 
enough for ourselves and for \ 
too. Athenodoros', a private n 

' § 22. Philip had now been 
for two years (since 3,j7 b, c.) in 
actual possession of Amphipolis. 

^ Ih. By a treaty concluded in 
3.)7 between Cliares and Kerso- 
bleptes, the Thracian Chersonese, 
with the exception of Kardia, was 
formally recc^nised as belonging 
to Athens. But the treaty was 
not at once fully executed, — Sestos, 
among other places, still remaining 
iu the hands of Eersobleptes ; and 
hence Isokrates can still, in 355, 
speak of that prince as disputing 
tlie clfiim of Athens. See SchSf. 
Demoeth. i. pp. 144, 380. 

3 § 24. Athenodoros of Imbros, 
by birth an Athenian citizen (Dem. 
in Aristocr. § 12), had served with 
distinction as a captain of merco- 
narics in the army of Artaserxcs 



3 of the distressed Greeks 
an, and KalHstratos ^ an exile, 

Ochos during tho war (360 e. c.) 
between tho king and hia satrap 
Orontes, who was supported by an 
Athenian force under Chares, Cha- 
ridemos and Phokion. In that 
contest for tho throne of Thrace 
which ensued on the deatli of Ko- 
tys in 359, Berisades was supported 
by Athenodoros, as Kersobleptes 
by Charideinos, and Amadokos by 
Simon and Bianor. The position 
of Athenodoros at that time (359 — 
357) would have been one of suffi- 
cient in&neuce to enable him to 
become founder (oekist) of a new 
town, though he was merely an 
JSi<oriji, i.e. neither a prince nor the 
official representative of a city. 
Scliaf DeTn. i. pp. 137—144. 

♦ lb. Kalliatratos of Apliidua, 
the orator, was condemned to 
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Aggressive 



nave planted towns there ; much more could we. And such 
enterprises would become our rank in Hellas better than 
wars waged by mercenary troops (§§ 10 — 24), 

' This is enough to show that the offer of the envoys is 
advantageous. But I wish you to go away, not merely 
persuaded to accept this peace, but convinced that, uni- 
versally, it is better to be quiet than to meddle. We 
fancy that nothing can go well with us unless we hold the 
sea with a large fleet and force the other cities to pay rates 
to us and to send deputies to Athens. It would not be diffi- 
cult to show that honesty is the best national policy ; 
and that a State which is tempted to become aggres- 
sive is like an animal which a bait draws into a trap. 
But, after proving this in theory, it is less easy to enforce it 
in practice. Athens has long been corrupted by a class of 
bribed impostors who presume to bid us imitate our ances- 
tors. What ancestors ? Those who won Marathon, or those 
4^ who brought on the disaster in Sicily ? If the former, then 
the contrast between their policy and that recommended to 
us is such as nothing but a sense of our desperate state could 
give nie the courage to bring before you. Those ancestors 
fought for the Greeks against Asia. We bring Asiatic 



death, and wltlidrcw into exile, in 
3(il B.C. It was in 360 (Schaf. 
Dmn. I. 12U}, that lie induced tlie 
Thasians to recolonise the decayed 
town of Daton or Batos on tlie 
coast of Thrace, N.W. of Thaaos. 
The excellence of tho site, and its 
neighbourhood to the gold minea 
of Pangaeos, gave rise to the pro- 
verb Aqtoe dyaBan (Zenob. prov. 
Graec. Gent. 3. 11). The young 
colony was destroyed four years 
later, wheo, in 3j6, Pliilip founded 
Philippi in its near neighbourhood. 
Daton waa probably on the site 
of Neapolis, the port of Philippi 
(Scylax, p. 27 § 67). Schafer places 
thereturnofKallistratos to Athens 
(i 111 mod lately followed by his dentil) 



in 355, before tlie end of the Social 
War, and observes that there is 
nothing in this passage to warrant 
the inference that he was alive 
when it was written. But tlie per- 
fect ycyovatTLv (§ 24) sarely implies 
that Kalliatratos, as well as Athe- 
nodoros, still lived. The return of 
Kallistratos may perhaps be placed 
in 354, the year after this speech, 
when Aristophon and Cliares 
brought Iphikrates, Menestheua 
and Timotheos to trial. Kalli- 
stratos, sympathising strongly 
with the accused, would have 
been tempted to corao back to 
Athens at any risk for the sake 
of standing by thorn at such a 
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mercenaries against Greece, They exposed their lives for the 
safety of Hellas. We will not risk ours even to gratify our 
greed. Out of our penury, we pay mercenaries whose crimes 
we screen, but who would join a higher bidder against 
us. Not only when Athens was popular, but when she was 
most hated, her citizens fought her battles themselves, al- 
though the treasury was overflowing'. Then, the aliens and 
slaves rowed the triremes and tlie citizens fought. Now, atiiemna 
Athens is like Persia — an employer of hireling troops; and, 
in her fleet, the needy citizens are forced to row, while 
foreigners carry arms. When we make a descent on a hostile 
coast, the alien comes ashore with shield and spear, — the 
citizen — with a cushion (§§ 25 — 4S). 

'Our prospects abroad, however, would not be hopeless if ffome 
it was well with our domestic affairs. But these are in a 
state which calls for indignation. We, who are so proud of Miea 
being children of the soil, have lavished our franchise on aliens 
with as little care for the purity of our blood as if we were 
Triballi or Leukani. The penalty for bribing is death ; and 
yet the largest bribers of the ekklesia become our generals, corruption. 
We cherish the Constitution as the very life of the State ; 
yet we reproach the advocates of peace with desiring an 
oligarchy, and court war, though by war the democracy has 
twice been overthrown. We are practised in debate and 
administration ; yet we do not know our own minds for a 
day. We consider ourselves the most intelligent of the 
Greeks — and listen to the most contemptible advisers, making 
the worst citizens guardians of the city. Our ancestors judged 
that the ablest counsellors made the best generals. Our coun- ^TKe staus- 
sellors are not trusted to lead ; wc send out as generals, with '"•^s^^ 
plenary powers, our most incapable men (§§ 49 — 56). 

' Some one to whom these remarks apply may be stung 
into asking — ' How is it that, if our policy is so bad, we are 
still on a level with any city in Greece?' 'Because,' iTinbesii 
answer, ' our competitors are as weak as ourselves. We save Jithma. 
the Thebans, and they save us. It would be worth the while 
of either to provide pay for the ekklesiasts of the other. The 
oftener either holds assemblies, the better for its rival.' If 
some more thoughtful questioner, admitting that the evils 
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exist, were to ask me what remedy I propose, I slioukl l)C 
more at a loss for an answer; not for a satisfactory answer, 
but for one wbich would find favour with you (§§ 57—62). 
Thereaifdij ' True national prosperity depends on a religious respect 
iUEmirire for the rights of one's neighbours. How is the character 
which respects those rights most readily to he produced 
among us ? By the surrender of our maritime Empire. Bear 
with me if I tell you that that empire is unjust, untenable, 
unprofitable. Unjust, because one city cannot claim to rule 
Hellas — a principle which we ourselves proclaimed in the 
case of Sparta; untenable, because wealth failed to hold it, 
and we are poor; unprofitable for both these reasons, and 
for others of which I will speak, if you will hear me as the 
admonisher, not denouncer, of Athens (§g 63—73). 
i ''o™*r7.uf ' ■'^^^ "^ compare the period before, and the period alter, 

uftfrihe t^e city's aequisition of maritime empire. The difference 
Imperial, between thein is the difference between Aristeides, Themis- 
tokles, Miltiades on the one hand, and Hyperboles, Kleophon, 
the demagogues of to-day, on the other. Athens had for- 
merly commanded the admiration and the confidence of the 
Greeks for whom she had fought. Empire demoralised and 
abased her ; her citizens dared not go outside their walls to 
meet the enemy ; her fleet, manned by all the scoundrels in 
Greece, was its scourge ; nothing but the moderation of Sparta 
■Themcnaf saved her from political annihilation. The men of Imperial 
"'" "' Athens had reduced the art of unpopularity to a science. In 
the theatre, at the Dionysia, they used to display the balance 
of the money levied on their allies,— bringing in, at the same 
time, the children of those who had fallen in the war ; thus 
reminding the allies of the extortion practised upon them, 
and the other Greeks present of the misery wrought by 
means of this plunder. It was the men of the empire who 
formed designs against Sicily, Italy, Carthage, at a moment 
What owj) when enemies held the suburbs^ of Athens. Under their 

b-roiisiht 

1 § 85. Dekeleia— liere called the spring of 413 b.c.; and the Si- 

a TTpoairrfiov of Athena — ivas 14 cilian disaster came in September 

miles N. of it, and as nifiny from of tho same year. It is of this 

the Boeotian frontier. It wna oc- passage that Dionysios ia probably 

CHiiiecl by the rclopoinicsiaiis in tliiiiking wlien lie speaks of Iso- 
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rule more disasters happened tlian in all tlie earlier or later 
history of the city — disasters in Egypt', at Cyprus^, at 
Daton', in Sicily, in the Hellespont; until the public tombs 
were filled with citizens and the public registers with aliens. 
The happiest people is that by whom the old families are 
cherished ; the best statesmen are those who deserve, but do 
not grasp, power. Such was the Athens, such were the 
Atheniansof the time of the Persian Wars; and therefore they 
did not lead the lives of pirates. Their successors, instead of 
ruling for the good of their subjects, wished to tyrannise for 
their own ; and they met with the fate of tyrants. No person 
not reckless alike of the past and of the future could wish to 
imitate them. The earlier and the later experiences of 
Athens prove, in fact, two things ; thai Attica produces good 
men, and that empire spoils tliem (g§ 74 — Oi). 

' The effect of naval supremacy may be further seen in imperial 
the case of Sparta. Her polity, unaltered and unshaken 



krates as censiiring, in the De 

Pace, TOVC wpo ran AextXelKav 

ytvoiuvovs{deIsocr.c.S). Astotlie 
lai^e schemes of conquest — em- 
bracing Italy and Libya— enter- 
tained at Athens in 415, see Car- 
tiiia Hist. Gr. bk. iv. c. iv. vol. iir. 
p. 3U3 tr. Ward. 
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through seven centuries ', was all \jut overthrown when she 
hecame imperiah Her sins against Greece were thus far 
worse than ours, tliat faction and bloodshed, entailing per- 

ti^oiincf.- P'Jti^' feuds, were rife in her subject cities. She was tin- 
grcteful, also, to all her benefactors in turn — to Thebes, to 
Chios, to Persia. She established despots in Italy and 
Sieily; and in the Peloponnesos outraged Elis, Corinth, 
Mantineia, Plilius, Argos. In fact slie never ceased doing 

herfaii- violence until she had prepared for herself the calamity of 
Leuktra, — which was not the beginning of her misfortunes but 
the result of her folly. She was ruined by the arrogance of 
Empire— Empire, which allures and betrays like a false mis- 
tress. Ought not the traitress to he detested who has brought 
both Athens and Sparta to misery ? It is no marvel that, 

Dinnvsi^ nevertheless, all woo Empire. No men know their own real 
interests. We, by meddling, prepared the Spartan ascend- 
ancy, and they, by insolence, brought about a reaction in our 
favour. The demagogues led up to the Thirty Tyrants, and 
these, in turn, made all of us ultra^ democrats. The case is 
the same in regard to monarchy. Absolute power is univer- 
sally coveted, though all know that an absolute ruler has an 
anxious life and usually a violent death. You admit this, 
and are yet unwilling to apply the same reasoning to the 
case of an Imperial State. You even allow that the despotism 
of Thebes wrongs Boeotia ; but will not a^ilmit that your own 
government injures your allies. If, then, you listen to me, you 
will consider through what causes Athens and Sparta rose to 
rule Hellas, and then came into peril of enslavement ; through 
what causes the Thessalians have lost their hereditary wealth, 

FJy^*^'"''' wliile the Megarians, placed among enemies and originally 
poor, have become the richest of the Greeks. It is moderation 
that has brought the blessing, intemperance that has brought 
the curse, — a curse which sometimes tarries, which an in- 
dividual sometimes eludes by death, but from which there 
is no escape for the immortality of a State {§§ 95 — 120). 

■ § 95. The banning of tlio nesos. Cf. Isiikr. Archid. § 12 
'seven centuries' is taken from &o^avjivolTvpoyovQi...ii'iTtTaKairlcis 
1!04 B.C. — the legendary epoch of ^reo-i KTriau^tvoi KariXmov; anii 
tho ]>orian coini'^cst of Pi'lojinn- J'.mnfhni. i 20(, 
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' Remembering this, you must not be led by demagogues r/ie Aema- 
who, ia their words and in their deeds, resemble those who 
brought Athens to rain. It was not such men as these who 
made, and kept, the city great ; or who brought back from 
exile the victims of the Peisistratidae or of the Thirty. While 
Athens acquires e» name for rapacity throughout Greece, 
these men enrich themselves at our cost. Perikles, one oiPtnua. 
the earliest demagogues', at least did not fill his own purse, 
though he left 8,000 talents in the akropolls. Now, we hear 
nothing but the lamentations of those who are absolutely 
starving, or of those who, though not destitute, are crushed 
by public imposts. Unprincipled speakers and demagogues 
are our worst enemies. They do not merely compromise our 
national name ; it is their interest that each one of us should 
be in actual want, and so at their mercy. They delight, 
therefore, in impeachments, indictments, and all that ma- 
chinery of calumny by which we can be brought to the 
beggary which makes their wealth (§§ 121 — 131). 

'To sura up — the conditions of restoring Athens to pros- '^'{^'^ 
perity are three : — that we should cease to assume that ''^•»^ 
every Informer is a true democrat, and every honourable man 
an oligarch ; — that we should treat allies as friends, not as 
slaves ; — that we should value above all things the esteem 
of Greece. 

'If you do this — and if, at the same time, you show 
yourselves warlike in preparation, but peaceful in the justice 
of your policy — Greece will he tranquillised, seeing your 
power ready to step in to the support of the injured. In any 
event, however, Athens will gain reputation. If wars cease, 
the credit will be ours. If they do not, we shall be the 
recognised champions of the weak. The infirmities of age do 
not suffer me to express all that I foresee as in store for us. 
But, in one word, let us be the deliverers, not the despoilers 
of Greece. 

' The position among the Hellenes at which Athens ought 
to aim is like that which the kings of Sparta held among the 

' ^lIQ.IlcpiKXjjsoTtpoTwvTotoi- ttthcn. § 148, where Peisistratoa 
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n»spor(a»Laceckemoniaiis. These kings are not despots, Ijiit l(:ailc:i-s 
who command a devoted loyalty; tlie Spartan who shrank 
from dying for them would he more disgraced than if lie cast 
away his shield. 

' Two things warn me to cease — the length of this speech, 
and the number of my years. Let youuger men strive, hy 
speaking and writing, to give an honest direction to the 
politics of Greece. They may rememher that, when Greece 
prospers, her most thoughtful men prosper too' (§§ 152 
—145). 

itmci-is. The Speech On the Peace excels in one respect 

almost all the other compositions of Isokrates. Tlie 
elaborate evenness of his usual style is here broken 
by a. sincere indignation ; the disasters, moral and 
material, brought on Athens by the war rouse him 
to direct and vigorous utterance. Chares and Aris- 
tophon, the leaders of the War Party, are the men 
at whom his attack is specially levelled^. It is this 
definite significance which gives their sting to his 
invectives against the corrupt generals^ and the 
corrupt statesmen^. 

Dionysios admires the Speech as an exhoitation 
to a just and upright policy*; Isokrates himself 
quotes it in the Antidosis^ as an example of practical 
advice on contemporary affiiirs. The tenor of the 
advice is this : — Let Athens resign empire {apx^), 
and be content with hegemony, — the headship of a 
Confederacy of which all the membei-s shall he free 
■ — such a Confederacy as she presided over just 
after the Persian Wars. Abstinence from aggression, 

' Cf. Sthiif. Dem. i. p. 1(1^. ' §§ 121—131. 
Arist. Rhet. in. !7. ' Dioiijs. de Isocr. c. S. 
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and tlie manifestation of a just temper, of a reso- 
lution to protect the weak against the strong, will 
suffice to place and to keep Athens at the head of 
such a league. Isokrates fails to remark that the 
Athenian hegemony of 478, and the revived hege- 
mony of 378, had passed into empire by the same 
inevitable process. Ha has an ideal of a free con- 
federacy which experience has not taught him to 
be impossible ; and for the attainment of this ideal 
he believes nothing to be needful but that Athens 
should become and appear virtuous. In the Areo- 
pagitihos he propounds a simple return to old con- 
stitutional forms as the remedy for the internal dis- 
orders of Athens ; in the speech he maintains that her o«( 
foreign policy may be amended and made tmumphant 
by a return to the spirit of Aristeides-'. The counsel 
is in itself good and noble, but is thoroughly un- 
practical ; it estimates in a manner infinitely too 
flattering what Athens was capable of doing and 
what Hellas was ready to accept. 

Archidamos [Or. vi.J, At the beginning of 366 ir..; 
B. c. Sparta, Athens, Corinth and the smaller states 
dependent on Corinth, as Epidauros and PhHus, were 
allied, and were at war with Theljes and her allies, of 
whom the chief was Argos. &it in that year the 
treacherous attempt of Athens to seize Corinth gave 
the Corin-thians a sense of insecurity and a desire 
for peace. Tliey^ accordingly sent envoys to Thebeg, 
asking on what terms peace would be granted to 
the allies. The Thebans prescribed, as one con- 



f. § 75. 

lid not the Spartans 


.astheau. 


tllOl- of the vno^fcTit 
. cf. Grote, c, 79, vol. ? 


wrongly says 


II. 
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dition of peace, tlie recognition of tlie independence 
of Messene, the new state founded by Epameinondas 
in 370'. A congress met at Sparta, The Spartans 
refused to recognise the independence of Messcne ; 
and accordingly remained, with Athens, at war 
against Thebes. The Corinthians, Epidaurians, 
Phliasians, and probably some other small states^, 
accepted the condition, and made peace on their 
own account, B.C. 366 : see § 91. 

The Archidamos is in the form of a deliberative 
uand speech. It purports to be spoken, in 366 b. a, by 
Archidamos iii., son of the king Agesilaos, during a 
debate^ at Sparta on the Theban proposal. There 
seems no reason to doubt that the speech was written 
in 366 B.C., either just before or soon after the actual 
decision of the question*. It may have been com- 



' Gtote and SchElfor place the 
first invasion of Lakonia by Kpa- 
meinondas, and the commence- 
ment of tlie now town of Mesacne, 
at the close of 370 b.c,; Clinton, 
at the beginning of 369 B.C. Xeno- 
phon speaks of the restoration 
as complete in 368; Hellm. ni. 
1.27. 

' As Troezen and Hermiono : 
Grote, c. 79, X. p. 400. 

' It may be questioned whether 
the scene of the debate was (1) 
the Gerousia, or (2) the Assembly 
of Spartan citizens above tliirty, 
(_Sa,X\a, Plut. LffS. 35), or (3) that 
more select assembly of citizens — 
probably limited to the ojiotoi— 
which is heard of as being con- 
venedin special eraei^encies; Xen. 
Helkn. in. 3, 18. But, except the 
kings and tlie cphor.^, no citizen 



under GO years of age could be a 
member of the Gerousia. On the 
other hand it is certain that the 
Public Assembly (i; (VnXijiTia rav 
AoKi^inovimv, Thnc I. S7) was 
sometimes the scene of a real de- 
bate, (and not merely of passive 
voting)— as of the debate in which 
the Peloponnesian War was de- 
cided upon : Thuo. L 79—87. Tho 
king Archidamos and/tho ephor 
Stenelaidas are, indeed, the only 
speakers named on that occasion : 
and probably a private citizen 
could speak only by permission. 
Archidamos, though 'a Heraklid 
and next heir to the throne, apolo- 
gises for presuming to speak : but 
niamly on account of his youth: 
§§ 1-2. 

* Referring to the opinion of 
Niebuhr that the Archidamos was 
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posed in the first instance as an exercise''; yet, as 
discussing a question of contemporary politics from 
the poijit of view which a large party at Sparta 
must really have taken, it claims to be considered 
as something more. Isokrates probably sent it to 
Archidamos, — not, of course, for delivery, but as a 
proof of sympathy with the Spartan policy^, 

' Perhaps some of you will be surprised that I, who have 
always been loyal to the customs of Sparta, should, in spite 
of my youth', come forward to advise. Had my elders given 
counsel worthy of Sparta, I should have been silent. As it 
is, some of thom have supported the demand of the enemy ; 
others have but faintly opposed it. I must not, through 
regard for what becomes me individually, allow the State to 
pass a resolution which would dishonour it. 

' The royal house of Sparta is responsible for the conduct 
of war ; surely it ought to have a voice in the debates on 



written after thn battle of Maiiti- 
neU, Thirtwali saya — 'We must 
however remember tlio speech 
which Cleon made for Lyaand 
and that Xenophon (H. vii. ) 
gives us reason to believe that tl 
spirit prevailing at Sparta was 
just that wliich breathes thr u h 
the Archidamus': v. p. 178, e 40 

1 TheMfo-cnjwoftJtof Alliid nas 
of Blaea (Ar. Bhet. I. 13. I J) 
may, as Spengel thinks (o- 
rej^p. xsiv), have been compoa d 
rivalry of the Archidamos. 

' Spengel sajs of the ArcMda- 
moi {<Tvv. Tfx"- xxiv) 'noD est ut 
Philippus oratio Archidamo missa, 
Bed declamatio.' It is not easy to 
see why the feet of the speech 
being a declamation sliould es- 
cliide the Ijypothesis of its having 



been sent to Archidamos.— The 
spealter's apology for the length of 
hi3remarka(§§15,16)maybenoti oed 
tt pt t g tl mp 

t n th g f Sp t a 

B t Sp rta, b ty as w 
1 f rm ly f 

Pint 4i ph? 6 (q ted by 
rh Iwall 17 ) wl Ep m 

ndas pi es to a 



- At 1 
ht 



t tl T! b 



I 

" § 1. Vfrirepos av. Arcllida- 

mos is mentioned as a young man 
in378B.c.: Xen.H.v.i, §§25—33: 
and as commanding Spartan ar- 
mies in 371 (//. VL 4, §g 17—26) 
and 367 {II. vii. 1, § 28). Ho may 
now have been about thirty-five 
years of age. 

13—2 
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which war depends. The present crisis is the gravest in 
which Sparta has ever been placed. The question is not 
whether we shall lule others, but whether we shall obey the 
dictates of an enemy. As a descendant of Herakles, as son 
of a king of Sparta and heir of his dignity, I cannot look on 
in silence wlule the country left to us by our ancestors is 
made o\er to our slaves. Such a surrender would be for 
Thebes a triumph greater than Leuktra ; a victory over that 
which they failed to conquer when they broke our ranks — 
the Spartan spirit (^ 1 — 10). 

' Ouv allies urge us to resign Messenia and to make 
peace. Worse traitors than those who revolted from us for- 
merly and ruined only themselves, these seek to rob us of 
the glory which our ancestors were seven hundred years ' in 
winning. We have often fought for our allies ; they refuse 
to fight for us, and threaten, if we hold out, to make peace 
on their own account. Let them: a struggle without them 
wiU bring us the more honour (§§ 11 — 14). 

'I am no lover of words; but it will be useful at this 
moment to trace the histoncal claims of Sparta to Messene 
(§§ 15-16). 

' When Herakles had passed from earth to the gods, his 
children were long vexed by Eurysthcus; then, after their 
enemy's death, they settled among the Dorians. Their de- 
scendants in the third generation had occasion to consult 
the oracle at Delphi. It told them nothing as to the special 
object of their visit ; but bade them go to their fatherland. 
Reflecting, they found that Argos belonged to them by here- 
ditary right — since the offspring of Herakles were now the 
only representatives of Perseus: Lacedaemon, by gift — for 
Heracles had bestowed it upon Herakles who had restored 
him from exile : Messene, by conquest— for Herakles, wronged 
by Neleus and his sons, had slain them and taken their 

' Deeming that the oracle spoke of all these places, the 

Herakleidae rallied your ancestors around them, promising 

to divide the territory among their followers, but reserving 

the royalty to tliemseives. It need not bo told how they 

' § 12. Of. note on tie Pare, § S.'i. 
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conquered the Peioponueaos and divided it into three chief 
kingdoms. You have kept to this day the compact which 
your ancestors made witii mine. But the Dorian invaders 
of Messenia liad scarcely been settled in it when they slew 
their own leader and founder, the Heraklid Kresphontes. 
His sons fled to Sparta, imploring vengeance for their father, 
and offering Jlessenia to US. Encouraged by an oracle, we 
made war and conquered the country. Our right to it thus ;^ai*i'ii'' 
rests on tiie same grounds as our right to Lacedaemon ; that iiaim. 
is, — on the gift of the Herakleidae ; on an oracle ; and on 
conquest (^ 17 — 25). 

' Ail titles to possession are made stronger by length of 
occupancy. We acquired Messene before the Persians were 
masters of Asia, and before some of the Greek cities had 
been founded. Yet the Thebans, while recognising, in the The The- 
case of Persia, aright less than two hundred years' old, deny, 
in ours, a right of more than twice that age, Only the other 
day" they devastated Thespiae and Plataea: after an intervaJ 
of four hundred years' they restore Messene — in each in- 
stance breaking oaths and treaties. Were they oidy bring- 
ing back genuine Messenians, it would be unjust ; but in 
fact they are planting Helots on our frontier. 

' Further, our claim to Messene has been indirectly al- 
lowed by our enemies. We have had ere now to make 
a humiliating peace ; but neither Persia nor Athens has ever 
asked u.s for Messene. Our claim was also recognised by the 
oracle at Delphi, — the most august in Greece. It advised DdpUic 
us to accept the offer of the sons of Kresphontes, and showed 
us how to succeed in the war; but was silent to our enemies. 
In brief — we received Messene from its former owners — esta- 
blished our own right of conquest — drove out the impious 
foe of the Heraklidae— and have had our title confirmed by 
time, by the verdict of enemies, by the voice of the gods 
(§§ 26-33). 

1 § 27. Dating from the accea- ' § 27. ' Three hundred' would 

Bion of Cjrus to the empire, 569 have been more acearato. The 

u,c. Second Messenian War ended, and 

" § 27. Ill 373 U.O.: cf. introd. the conquest of tlie country was 

tu the Plaliiikvs. completed, in 66S e.c 
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' We are urged to make our decision on grounds of expe- 
diency, not of abstract justice. This is wrong in principle, 
and not easy in practice ; for what is expediency t It is not 
clear that, supposing we obeyed Thebes, wo should obtain 
a firm peace. Concessions of this kind always invite new 
attacks (§§ 34—39). 
ExamvUs ' There are plenty of instances in which disasters as great 

%^7is^ as ours have been retrieved. Athens, to say nothing of her 
'"^' perils in remote times, came safely through the Persian war, 
and gained empire, because, when her position seemed des- 
perate, she refused to listen to the dictates of the enemy. 
Dionysios' was on the point of abandoning Syracuse to the 
Carthaginians, when a friend reminded him that " royalty 
is a good winding-sheet": — he remained, and triumphed. 
Amyntaa' of Macedon, defeated by his neighbours and tem- 
porarily robbed of his whole realm, rallied, with a like result, 
from a like despair. Thebes is great now because she had 
patience to endure our attacks steadfastly. In short, good 
government and military skill are the two things needful to 
repair national misfortunes. No one will deny that in both 
these things we stand unrivalled (§§ 40 — 48). 

' Some advocate peace because war is a bad thing in 
itself. But that depends on circumstances. Peace is for 
the prosperous : war is certainly the best hope of the unfor- 
tunate. Those who would be free must make peace, not 
when the enemy bids them but when they have become 
stronger than, or equal to hmi (§§ 49—51). 
spartaiw ' We ought not to be less '-pirited in defending ourselves 

' than we have always been in succouring others. Formerly, 
if a single Lacedaemonian went to the aid of a city allied 
with us, its deliverance was always ascribed to him, Peda- 
ritos' saved Chios Brasidas saved Amphipolis, Gylippos 

' §44.i.e.DionysiusI. in394B.c.: nian governor: Thuc. viii. 28. 

cf. Grote, c. 82, vol. s. p, 695. Soon afterwards the Athenians set 

^ § 46. See note on Pan^gyr. about fortifying Delphinion, a pro- 

§ 126. montory on tlie east coast of the 

'' § 53. When Chios revolted island: ib. 3S. Pedaritos having 

from Athens in 412 B.C. Pedaritos refused to lielp Astjochos in 

H-iis posted there as Laccdaomo- sAipportiiig the revolt of Leshos, 
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saved Syracuse. What one Spartan could do for others, 
shall not the whole Lacedaemonian people be able to do for 
themselves I Asia and Europe are full of the trophies of 
our victories in the causes of others ; in the cause of Sparta 
shall not one blow be struck ? We can afford to keep num- 
bers of horses at a great cost ; and shall we make peace as 
if we were beggars ? We have the name of being the most 
laborious of the Hellenes ; and shall we accept the terms of 
the enemy after one defeat', one invasion' — resigning so 
quickly the country for which the Messenians themselves 
stood a siege of twenty years ', and forgetting the dangers 
by which our ancestors won it ? (§§ 52 — 57). 

' Some, reckless of our honour, advise peace because Hopetfram 
' I weak and Thebes strong. But we have at least 
the strength of a good government, of temperate habits, of 
a brave spirit. Nor shall we lack external aid. Athens, 
though she is not with us in all things, will not see us de- 
stroyed. Dionysios of Syracuse; the king of Egypt; the 
various dynasts of Asia ; the richest and most distinguished 
individuals in Hellas, whose political sympathies are with 
us — will help. Nay, even the democrats of the Peloponnese 
will soon begin to long once more for our protecting care, now 
that they have tasted the fruits of anaichy (§§ 58 — 69). 

' Even, however, if we were utterly forsaken, I should be 
ashamed to give up Messene, and to admit, either that our 

Astyochos refused to support did, indeed, hold out in Chios for 

Podaritosat Chios. Tlie Atlienian a jear; but his command ended 

fort was at length eompleted. Feda- disastrously. 

ritos then sent an urgent message ' § 56. i.e. Leuktra, § 10. 

to tlie Spartan fleet at Khodes, ^ §56. At this time Epamoinon- 

representing that, unlesa help das Lad thrice invaded Pelopoiinc- 

came speedily, Chios must be lost, sos— in 370, 369, 367. But he had 

In the mean time he made an at- invaded Lakonia only once, in 370. 

tack on Delphinion with such The nest invasion of Lakonia 

forces as he had, but was defeated occurred shortly before Mautineia 

and slain: Thuc. yhl 55. The in 362. 

words of laokrates — lU XiW fla- ^ § 57. Referring to the siege 

Ttkeiiras Ttjv irokiii btetraiTc — are of Ithome in the first Mcsaenian 

calculated, tlierefore, to convey an War, 743 — 723 B.C. 

inacturatc impj-cssion. Pedaritai 
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ancestral title to it was bad, or that we had relinquished 
a right. Probably the tide will turn soon. But, if the worst 
comes, we must send away our women and children and old 
men to Sicily, Italy, Cjrene, Asia; we must quit Sparta; 
seize some strong position; and, from it, harass the enemy 
by land and sea. No city in the Peloponnese would long be 
able to bear what an army of desperadoes, unfettered by any 
polity, and able to plant themselves where they pleased, 
could inflict. Or if several towns combined, and brought 
their ill-disciplined levies to meet us in our fastnesses, what 
could serve us better ? The essence of Sparta's strength lies 
in the resemblance of her civic system to an orderly and 

, disciplined camp. If this resemblance becomes identity, what 
can resist ust The Athenians, in the cause of Hellenic 
freedom, once left their homes; the Phokaeans removed to 
Massalia rather than submit to the Persian king. It would 
be strange if we did not choose to quit Sparta for a time 
rather than to obey the dictates of our former subjects. But 
our thoughts ought not to dwell on the possible necessity of 
leaving Sparta, — they ought to anticipate our triumphant 
return to it. I have not spoken of what must happen; 
rather of what ought to happen before we surrender Mes- 
sene. No lasting peace could be gained by such a compro- 
mise. If the Helots were once established at our side, end- 
less annoyance and danger would be our portion (§§ 70 — 87). 
' There could be no nobler cause in which to die than 
the present, when the prestige, when the very existence of 

o Sparta is threatened, Epidauros, Corinth, Phlius^ may 
' without reproach prefer safety to honour; Sparta cannot. 
The reputation of the city ought to be as dear to each 
Spartan as his own : he ought not to suffer it to desert the 
post at which our fathers placed it. How could we ever 
show our faces at Olympia " or at any Hellenic gathering, if 
we were to iind our own slaves outshining us there by 
means of wealth taken from us! Dipaea^ where a single 



^ § 91. See introductory re- Messienian theoria could have vi- 

marks. sited Oljmpia aince 723 e.g. 

' § 95. As Mr Grote observes ^ § 99. According to Herod, is. 

(c- 78, vol. X. p. 314, n. 2), no free 36 the flve iy&va in which Tisa- 
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line of Spartans routed many myriads of Arcadians ; Thyrea, 
where three hundred Spartans defeated al! the Argivea ; 
Thermopylae, where a thousand Spartans held their gi'ound 
against the seventy myriads of Persia — ought to teach us self- 
reliance now. Nothing is hopeless in war. It was by war, 
not peace, that Athens and Thebes grew. And in this 
struggle we should be stimulated by remembering that all 
Hellas is watching us (§§ 88—106). 

' The true view of this crisis may be shortly given. Ey s. 
staking our lives on this good cause we shall save them ; 
cowardice would be not only base but fatal, Let us imagine 
children and parents pleading with us — these, for Sparta's 
future name ; those, for her past. No king of our house has 
ever led you to defeat. Listen, then, as prudent inen listen, 
to the advice of those who in practice have been found trusty 
guides' (§§107-111). 

The Archidamos has a real historical interest : it z 
may be taken as an expression, highly coloured but 
in the main faithful, of the feeling excited in a ma- 
jority of Spartans by the reestablishment of Measenia 
at their side. The damage thus inflicted on Sparta 
did not consist merely in the reanimation of a hostile 
State which had long been in decay. It consisted in 
the creation anew of a hostile State which for three 
centuries had been dead; and in the subtraction, for 
that purpose, from Sparta of what had been for three 
centuries the fairest portion of her territory— of all 
the country from the Neda to C. Akritas and from 
the Western slopes of Taygetos to the sea^. Archi- 

menos of Blis was victorio m M t ns': 4. the third Messe- 
company with the Spartans w — W r, 464 — 353: 5. Tanagra, 

1. Plataea, 479 B.C.; 2. a battl t 457 F m this it may be inferred 

Tegea against the Tegeatans d th tth battleatDipaeawasfoi^ht 

Argivea : 3, a battle at Dip a — b tw 479 and 464 ac. 
a town of Maenalia in Arcadia— ' Lf. Grote, c. 78, vol. x. 

'against all the Argires except the p. 313. 
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damos denounces the allies who consented to such a 
measure as worse enemies to Sparta than helots and 
Messenians^. He proposes that, if need be, the 
Spartans should send away the old and helpless — 
abandon Sparta — and pour themselves upon Messe- 
nia as homeless and desperate invaders^. If the 
matter-of-fact nai-rative of Xenophon^ gives no hint 
of any feeling so passionate as that which is expressed 
by the second Tyrtaeos, it vouches at least for a 
resolution no less firm ; a resolution which, four 
years later, again decided Sparta against accepting a 
peace*. 
0- Areopagitihos [Or. vii.] — In this speech Isokrates 
contrasts the Athenian democmcy as it existed in 
the middle of the 4th century b.c. with the demo- 
cracy of Solon and of Kleisthenes {§ 16). He dwells 
chiefly on two features of the elder democracy :^ — ■ 

1. the preference of election [oXpeo'i'^ to ballot (kXiJ- 
pwo-ts) in the appointment of state officers, §§ 22 ff.; 

2. the supervision of public morals exercised by the 
Council of the Areiopagos: §§ 36 — 55. It is owing 
to the prominence of the latter topic that the speech 
has been called 'Apeowaytrt/cos. It is cast in a de- 
hberative form. Isokrates supposes himself to have 
given notice in writing to the prytanes of an inten- 
tion to speak 'On the Safety of Athens' (Trcpt a-iaTifpCas 
TTpoaoZov d.Trtyypa.'iiaa-dai, §§1,16); and to be now urging 

' §§ 11 — 14. nKKD>v trvixij-axav fTiirpf^ap Tots 

= §§70-S7. p.ii 8ov\oi,<^ots <ri- UVTOU 

3 Xen. ff. VII. 4, §§8— II. oKoi^ jToXs^fl,/ dfajraio^uaeai- airol 

aamtt Si Tovra oi AoxtSaiftoi'iot 6e ((paaai', K.r-X- 

Tole re KopivBloit a-vn 0ov\tvov ' After Mantiiieia ; Diod.xv.S9; 

Tiji; 4ip7i'iji' Troljjo-ncrflai Koi rav I'lut. Af/dS. 35. 
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in the ekklesia, as absolutely necessary to the welfare 
of the city, the restoration of censorial power to the 
Areiopagos (of. g 84). Like the De Pace (Or. viii.), 
this speech was not delivered, or meant for delivery, 
in the assembly. The deliberative form was adopted 
merely for the sake of giving greater life and im- 
pressiveness to the pleading. 

The date is to be inferred from five indications : — s, 
(1) There was now peace on the frontiers of Attica 
(to TTtpi rrji' -^iopof), and a confident sense of security 
at Athens, §§ 1^ — 3: (3) The Athenians had 'lost all 
the cities in Thrace', (§ 9): (3) had spent more than 
1000 talents on mercenaries, ih. : (4) had got a bad 
name in Hellas and incurred the enmity of Persia, 
§ 10: (5) had been forced 'to save the friends of the 
Thebans' and to lose their own allies, ih. 

These notices point to one of two dates; to 34G 
B.C., in which peace was concluded between Athens 
and Philip; or to 355, in which the Social War, 
begun in 357, was closed by a peace between Athens 
and her alhes. 

The year 346 best suits (2), since it was only in^ 
347 that Philip became master of Olynthos and its 
confederate towns. On the other hand, a general 
sense of security (1) could not be said to have existed 
at Athens in 346. The war with Philip had been 
thoroughly disheartening; and the deep dismay at 
Athens when Phlhp occupied Phokis a few days^ 
after the final ratification of the peace, has been 
described by Demosthenes^. Further, if the speech 
belonged to 346, we should have expected m §§ 6, 7 
' Dom. de F. L. % 125. - Id. de Cor. g 169. 
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some mention of Olynthos, tlie latest and most strik- 
ing instance of sudden disaster to a confident city ; 
and in §§ 8, 81 some mention of Macedonia as a 
quarter from which danger was supposed to threaten 
Athens; for, though Isokrates did not himself admit 
any such danger, he could not ignore the large party 
who in 346 apprehended it, and to whom he refers 
when he writes in that very year to Philip: Or. V. 
§§ 73—80. 
Is The year 355 evidently fits (l), {2} and (4) of 
the conditions mentioned above. Though the neces- 
sity of recognising the autonomy of Chios, Kos, 
Ithodes and Byzantium had been humiliating for 
Athens, the number of smaller States which still 
paid the syntaxis was large enough to inspire the 
Athenians with pride and confidence, in the absence 
of any danger so formidable as that which presently 
began to threaten them from Macedonia. The 
troops of Chares had been almost wholly mercenaries, 
and it had been felt as a relief at Athens when Arta- 
bazos helped to pay them, Artaserxes III., incensed 
by the aid given to his rebellious satrap, had sent 
(probably in 355) an embassy to Athens, threatening 
to help the Chians with 300 ships; and this threat 
had hastened the peace^. As regards (2), it must be 
allowed that, if 355 is the true date, the aTracras of 
§ 9 is a rhetorical exaggeration. According to com- 
mon usage, at im. ©pa/oj5 ttoXcis mean not only the 
towns of the Chalkidic peninsula, but often also the 
Greek colonies all along the southern coasts of 
Thrace^. Philip had not yet got Olynthos or the 
' Diud. XVI. 22. ' Kauclienstein, Introd. to the Areojiag. p. 107. 
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33 towns of its confederacy. He had, however, 
alienated the entire Olynthian confederacy from the 
Athenian interest; and had taken, in 358 — 356, Am- 
phipolis, Pydna and Potidaea. As to (5), the words 
in § 10, rows fi-ev rwf &7)j3ato>v tpLkov<i o-<iil,€iv ijfayKa- 
tTji.ivai rous S' rn^.^ripovi avTtJv a7roX(ijX.eKOTes, have 
been explained in two different ways, Schafer' refers 
them to the circumstance that during the Phokian 
war the Messenians, Argives and Megalopolitans 
had heen threatened by Sparta, and on applying to 
Sparta had received a qualified promise of support. 
Rauchenstein^ finds a better clue in the fact 
that Chios, Rhodes and Byzantium had been, since 
364, friendly with Thebes^. In allowing these im- 
portant allies to be severed from her confederacy, 
and in guaranteeing their autonomy, Athens was 
therefore giving a deliverance to 'friends of the 
Thebans.' The sense thus put on <Twt,€iv is some- 
what strange ; but, on the whole, the explanation 



' Sehafer, Dem,oeth. u. s. Zeit, 
vol. I. p. 462 n. : Pans, iv, 28. 1, 2. 

' Introd. p 108: Diod. sv. 79. 

= Peace was concluded about 
inidsiiraraer 35j : Clinton, F. H. 
Ranchenstein places the Arenpa- 
gitikos in 354, follov.ing' Bolmecke, 
who assigns tlie embassy from Ar- 
taserxes III. to that year. But 
according to Diod. svi. 22 tlie em- 
bassy preceded and hastened the 
peace; and the peace certainly be- 
longs to 353. 

Clinton refers the Arenpagitlkos 
to 353, the year (probably) of 
the Antidosis, which he thinks 
must have been pubtislicd before 



it. But on this point no inference 
can be drawn from the fact that 
the Areitpag, is not mentioned in 
the Antidwh. In the Antidosh 
Isokvates quotes from several, but 
by uo means from all, of his im- 
portant works; and, in such an 
apology for his life and teaching, 
it can be easily understood why he 
aToided reference to the Areopa- 
gitikos, which may haye been 
represented as hostile to the 
democracy — a calumny wliich 
he himself anticipates, Areop. 
§§ 57, 70. Schafer, Dma. u. g. Z. 
III.329, also puts the .^j-eopo^id'faw 
in 355. 
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seems tenable. The latter half of 355' B.C. may be 
taken as the date of the Areopagitikos. 

'It will be asked why I come forward to speak on tlic 
"safety" of Athens at a time when she has a fleet of more 
than two Imndred triremes ; peace on her frontiers ; the 
command of the sea ; numerous allies. It is, in truth, this 
very persuasion of security which alarms me. The rise and 
the fail, first of Athens, then of Sparta, prove that anxious 
Danders «/ watchfulness leads to success, — arrogance, to ruin. Our 
present prosperity is hollow. We have lost the cities in 
Thrace, spent great sums on mercenaries, — become unpopular 
in Greece, — ^revived our enmity with Persia, — saved the 
friends of Thebes and lost our own. Yet we have twice' held 
a public thanksgiving ; and in the ekklesia we are takbg 
affairs as easily as if their position was absolutely satisfactory. 
The reason of this apathy lies deep. The whole political 
constitution of Athens is vitiated. When the victories, iirst 
of Konon, then of Timotheos, had given Athens the control 
of Hellas, she could not keep it for a moment. Her polity, 
her very soul, is distempered ; and yet we do not attempt to 
minister to its disease. Chatting in the workshops, we 
admit that never under a democracy was there worse govern- 
ment ; hut in practice we are content to have it so. It is on 
this account that I have given notice of an intention to speak 
on the "safety" of Athens. Year by year her course becomes 
more perilous ; and the only hope which I can see for her is 
in a return to the old paths. I wish t put befo e j ou the 
characteristics of that elder democra j h ch Sol i 11 
and which Kleisthenes reconstituted \ u ci 1 en 1 ose 
between it and the present (§§ 1 — 19) 

1 Oncken (p. 79) soeras to refer refers to t! t -y a ed hy 

the Areop. to 358 bc. Cliares o e Adaeu o e t P - 

* One of tliese two oocaaioua lip's generals at C ■psela on the 

was probably when Cliares, aided Hebn b t tlus s n i55 bc. 

by Artabazos, bad defeated the (see 8chaf.Z)em.i.399)and noone, 

Persian army under Tithraustes in escept Clinton, places tlie Arevpor 

356 B.C.: see Grote, e. 86, vol. xi. giticos later than 354: Schneider 

p. 324. What the other occasion himself (p.71) places it 'soon after' 

was is more doubtful. SclmciiJer the end of tliu war in 35S. 
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' Under that democracy, licence was not confounded with 
freedom. Political " equality" has been understood in two The rid 
senses — as meaning either that all are to share absolutely 
alike, or that every man is to receive his due. Our ancestors 
preferred that "equality" which does not efface the distinction 
between merit and worthlessness. They did not take officials its 
at random from the crowd, but picked the fittest for each 
task '. They held, also, that appointment to office by lot was 
less truly democratic than selection. In the one case, chance 
prevails — in the other, the desire of choosing genuine friends 
of popular government. This system satisfied the people 
generally, because, in those days, everyone had his own 
business to attend to. Office was not yet looked upon as an 
easier source of income than private industry. The people 
collectively reigned ; the rich men, who had leisure, served 
it as a duty {%% 20—27). 

'Sach was their political system. From it followed their /isffBJwrai 
relations to the gods and to each other. Their zeal in the 
services of religion was not spasmodic, but equable as the 
blessings for which it expressed their gratitude — regular as 
the sequence of seed-time and harvest. Their private inter- 
course was embittered by no class-feeling; the poor were 
proud of the great houses, and the rich helped all the enter- 
prises of the needy. In a word, it was safe to have money, 
and easy to borrow it {§§ 28 — 35). 

' It is diffieult to say how much other offices, lot w.is substituted 

Isokrates meant by this vague as- for election about 478 b,c.— Iso- 

sertion. He states that the public krates probably believed that, in 

officials generally (o! riiv npayixa- the case of archoiis, alpems conti- 

Tiav (iTUTTaTovvTis) were selected nued to be the rule longer than 

according to merit {TrpoKpiveiv). It it really did. It is possible, 

is now pretty well ascertained:— again, that in his time Strategi 

1. That, in the election of the nine were someiimcs appointed by 

archons, Kteisthenes substituted ballot; and also that the pro- 

the democratic ballot {(cX^powi!) portion of inferior officials so ap- 

for election {alpeais). 2. That pointed was larger than in former 

at least the ten Strategi, and times. 

the Tamias or Steward of the See Curtius, App. to bk. ii. c 2, 

Public Treasury, were at all pe- vol. i. p. 478 tr. Ward; Ranchen- 

tiods, as a rule, niperoi, not *Xi;p<ii- stein Introd. to Areop. p. 112i 

Tf>.'. 3. That, as reg-.irds most C. F. Ilcrm. Antt. % 112. 7. 
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0- ' If it is inquired to what causes such results may be 
traced, the principal cause will he found to be this — that the 
education of the citizen did not end with his boyhood. The 
Court of the Areiopagos was the recognised guardian of public 
decorum. Its influence at that time upon the whole com- 
munity may be judged from its influence at this day upon its 
own members. We see how the worst men, when raised to 
it, cease to obey their own natures and become loyal to its 
traditions. It was the principle of this Court that deterrent 
laws, however strict, are useless without positive moral 
discipline ; that the happiness of citizens depends, not on 

■ having the walls of their porticoes covered with laws, but on 
having justice in their hearts. The Areiopagos aimed, not at 
punishing merely, hut at preventing crime. It was especially 
watchful over young men. For the poorer youths, work was 
found in agriculture and commerce ; for the richer, in 
vigorous exercises of mind and body. This watch was 
maintained over the daily life even of adults, and was aided 
by the division of the town into wards, of the country into 
demes. The Supreme Court knew well that two things 
chiefly restrain crime ; probability of detection and certainty 
of punishment. Thus controlled, the young men of that 
time did not spend their days in the haunts popular now; 
nay, if they had to cross the marketplace, they did so with 
downcast eyes. Disrespect to elders, dissipation, buffoonerv, 
were not then in fashion. 

' I do not mean to be hard upon youthful follies. My 
censure is meant for those statesmen who, a little before our 
own time', abolished the controlling power of the Areiopagos. 
While that power lasted, Attica was so secure from, invasion 
and from faction that the houses in the country were hand- 
somer than those within the walls ; many citizens never 
came to town even for the festivals. The contrasts of a 
thoroughly vulgar policy were not to be seen then. There 
were no citizens casting lots for their daily bread" outside 

'§S0. The law of Ephialtes is '§ 54: i.e. for employment 
usually placed in 01. lxxs. 2, 4.59 as dikagt*.; cf. de Ptu-.. (Or. vnt,) 

B.C. : by Curtius in 460 {Hia. Or. § 130 roit nwi rav hmaarnpiav 
11. S8I trans.}, fwwnt. 
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the lawcourts, while they paid strangers liberally to fight 
their battles : no choregi, biasing in golden robes, who were 
doomed to sbiver through the winter in rags. The Areiopa- 
gos, while it had power, found employment for the poor and 
restrained the excesses of the wealthy (§§ 36 — 55). 

' Some who have heard this account of our ancestors' life, 
while admiring it, have thought that my advice was unprac- 
tical — long habit cannot be broken through, — and also 
dangerous to myself. I shall be suspected, they say, of 
desiring an oligarchy. Now if I were praising some new n'tinna 
scheme of government, and urging the appointment of a, oligarchy. 
special commission to carry it out, I might incur suspicion. 
As it is, I have only been urging a. return to that old system 
imder which, as everyone knows, Athens was greatest. On 
all other occasions, too, I have censured dynasty and sup- 
ported democracy — not a reckless democracy, but one tem- 
pered like that of Sparta, in which the principle of equality 
is most truly expressed. If we go through the chief cities of 
Hellas, a democratical, not an oligarchical, form of government 
will be found to have been most frequently prosperous. 

' Even our corrupt democracy would seem god-made by 
the side of the government of the Thirty Tjrrants. It was r;,c Tidrty 
their doing that the walls of Athens were levelled ; that the 
dockyards, which had cost 1,000 talents, wore destroyed by 
contract for three ; that 1,500 citizens were put to death 
untried, and more than 5,000 banished. When the exiles 
were restored, the ekklesia generously voted the payment of 
a debt contracted by the adherents of the Thirty in making 
war upon the Peiraeus ; Athens resumed, on the proposal of 
Sparta herself, the empire of the sea, and, later, was be- 
sought for help by the Power which, under the Thirty, had 
constantly dictated to her. I say this to show, first, that I 
am no friend of oligarchies : next, that even a bad democracy 
is a less evil than an oligarchy. 

'You may ask why, then, I am dissatisfied with this j^sp^p^"* 
democracy, seeing that it has been productive of so much 
good ? I answer that it is not enough to excel the Tyrants ; 
we must strive to reach the standard of our ancestors. No 
race ought to be better than the Athenians. As other 
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countries have their special products, Attica has her treed 
of men ; we are of that breed, but at this moment we dis- 
honour it. Enough of this : I return to my immediate subject 
(§§56-77). 

' If our general system of government remains unaltered, 
all its particular phenomena must continue the same — our 
conduct of war, our conduct of debate, tbe spirit of our 
private life. If we go back to tiie old system we shall get 
t. the old results. Then the Greeks trusted us; then the 
Persians launched no war-ship west of Phaselis; moved no 
camp beyond the Halys ^. The generals can tell you how the 
Greeks hate us now; the mind of the Persian king may be 
seen in his letters. Then, the citizens were so educated as 
to be a terror to invaders and to live comfortably with each 
other ; now, not a man will fight but for pay, and there are 
more citizens destitute than solvent. If we imitate our 
ancestors we shall get rid of our own troubles and save 
Hellas. Believing this, T have come forward to urge it; 
reflect, and vote as you think best for Athens' (§§ 78— 8i). 

The purpose of the Areopagitikos involves a 
contrast between old times and new ; it lias therefore 
a double interest, as a picture of the past and of the 
present. As a picture of the older democracy it 
supplements the Panegynkos, The Panegyrilcos 
describes the external relations of Athens at the 
time of her most splendid activity^ ; the Areopagi- 
tikos portrays the inner life by which that activity 
was created and nourished. As a picture of the new 

even the 'one day's course for si 
Lorse' is probably more than the 
— iTTjiou liiv Spofiov riiiipas Tftffl truth. But the statement of Iso- 
foj KUTa^aivfiv tVl T^f flaXarrni' kratcs — if, indeed, he recollected 
(iaaiKta, ii/ros 5s XfXiSoi'iaii' (the where the Halys was — is a strange 
Swallow Islands, opposite the frou- exaggeration. As to this legend- 
tier of Lykia aud Pamphylia, and airy treaty, see note on Panegyr. 
8.W.E. of Cape Phaselis) kqI Kua- g 115. 

wDij' jtXoi'b naKptf iiri ttXcIv. Ab " gee esp. Panegyr. %% fil— S!). 
Mr Grote observes (a i!i, v. 4.')(i), 
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democracy, tliia speech may be compared with 
another spoken four^ years later — with the First. 
Philippic of Demosthenes. The First Philippic sets 
forth vividly the utter indifference of the Athenian 
public to the foreign concerns of Athens, their half- 
heartednesa in all things, their habitual indolence 
broken by spasmodic efforts which always came too 
late: the Areopagitihos exposes in detail that civil 
and domestic life of which such a foreign policy was 
the counterpart, Demosthenes saw the true remedy 
in a more earnest attention to the actual crisis. 
Isokrates, who saw the inner decay but believed 
in no urgent danger from without, found the remedy 
in a simple return to old forms and manners^. 

The powers exercised by the Areiopagos before 
the reforms of Ephialtes were of two kinds, definite . 
and indefinite. The definite powers were : — ■!. A 
limited criminal jurisdiction : 2. the supreme direc- 
tion of religious worship, especially of the ciiltus of 
the Eumenides. The indefinite powers were : — -1. A 
general supervision of all magistrates and law-courts : 
2. a general guardianship of the laws, with the right 
of protest (though not of veto) when proposed new 
laws conflicted with old : 3. a general control of the 
education of the young : 4. a general censorship of 
public morals : 5. competence to assume, in emergen- 
cies of the State, a dictatorial authority ^. 

' For I follow Seliafer, Dem. n. school. 
s. Zeit, II. G6 (f., iD placing tho ^ Such as, e.g., it assnmed in tbc 
First Philippic in 351, and not, as year of Salamia. Niebuhr corn- 
it is usually placed, in 352. pares this to the power conferred 
^ Diouys. Imkr. S characterises on Roman consuls by the formula 
tlie Armpag. as an eshortation to 'vidcant ne quid detriment!, &c.' 
fiVnn-pi'o— the dfcnrnm of the oM Viirlrnge iih. nlfe Gesc/i. ir. 29. 

li— 2 
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The definite powers of the Areiopagoa were never 
at any time taken from it^. But Ephialtea abohshed 
almost^ wholly the indefinite powers. It is for the 
revival of these — especially of (3) and (4) — that Iso- 
kratea is anxious. While it possessed these, the 
Areiopagos had been the strongest Influence, though 
mainly a negative influence, in the State ; it had 
been able to impress a conservative character upon 
the whole civic body^. Deprived of these, it was 
merely a criminal court of narrow competence. 
Its connection with what was most venerable in the 
old religion, and the high standing of its individual 
members, still secured to it, indeed, a large mea- 
sure of respect. Isokrates speaks of the influences 
which, even in his own day, changed bad men when 



1 It has, indeed, been supposed 
that the juriadiction of the Areio- 
pagos was temporarily taken away 
by the Thirty Tyrants. It is in 
tliis sense that Mr Grote (c. 46, 
V. 498) understands Lys. de eaede 
Eratoath. § 32:— ol Ka\ TTarBiov 






, §«<;;■.» 



-the 



passage mainly relied on by those 
who, like Meier, Bocckh and 0. 
MuUer, think that Ephialtes a1<o- 
lished the criminal jurisdiction of 
the Areiopagoa, But there I think 
nith Hermann that the meaning 
is simply :—' (that court) of which 
it is the ancestral right, and to 
which it has been assigned in your 
own time also, to try causes of 
homicide.' The antithesis fa be- 
tween varptov and (^' vfiav. diro- 

Bf'Sorai means, not 'restored,' but 
'rendered, assigned ag a province.' 
Theideamight have been expressed 



il^rSi" uVdpxffc The statement of 
Demosthenes is precise and em- 
phatic (m Aristiicr. § 6G)i — rotro 

ou« oXiyopx''* ou brjuoKpaTla ras 
ijmi'iKai iUat d^rXifrSai TtriX- 

' The Areiopagos retained tlio 
power, shared by the Senate ut 
Five Hundred and by all magis- 
trates, of inflicting small fines' cf. 
Grote, c. 46, v. 49S. And on at 
least one occasion subsequent to 
the reform of Ephialtes— namely 
in 4u5 B.C., after Aegospotami — 
the Areiopagos is found acting in u 
dictatorial capacity : Lys. in Era- 
imih. (Or. XIi.) § 69, jrparrotiTTjt 
TTfs iv 'Apii(f jToyffl 0ovX^c aa~ 
njpio. 

' Cf. Curlaus, Rist. Gr. bk. lit , 
c. n., vol. II., p. 378 tr. Ward. 
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they became members of the college'. But politi- 
cally the Areiopagos was now powerless. The plea 
of Isokrates for a restoration of its strength is 
strikingly illustrated by the protest of Aeschylos 
against its enfeeblement. It is not on any well- 
defined function, but rather on those prerogatives 
which, being vague, were boundless, that orator and 
poet alike insist : — 

Here, on the Hill of Ares, 
Once seat and camp of Amazons who came 
In anger against Theseus, and defied 
From their new ramparts his acropolis. 
And poured blood unto Ares, where is now 
The hill, the rock of Ares— in this place 
Awe kin to dread shall hold the citizens 
From sinning in the darkness or the light, 
While their own voices do not change the laws. 



This Court, majestic, incorruptible. 
Instant in anger, over those who sleep 
The sleepless watcher of my land I set*. 



* § 38. It is at least credible 
that democrats, on becoming mem- 
bers of an ancient and dignified 
official body, grew more conserva- 
tiye. On tlio eaprit de corps of 
the Areiopagos Niebuhr says: — 
Der Areopag est ein merkwur- 
diges Beispiel you dem was man 
esprit de corps nennt iu seiner 



BchSnsten Bedeutnng. wie vor der 
franzosischen Revolution der pa- 
riser Parlament eine Graritat und 
Unabliangigkeit hatte, die rich 
alien Mit^liedem mittheilten und 
das gunze Leben und Weise iiber- 
gingen.' YortrSge iib. alt« Gesch. 
H. p. 31. 
2 Earn. 6G0 ffi 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
I SDK RATES. 



FORENSIC SPEECHES. 

The six forensic speeclies extant under tKe name 
of laokrates belong to the first period of his literary 
life, and cover about ten yeara 403 — 393 B.c. They 
are all in private causes, and may be classed thus : — 

I. Action for Assault {Biiaj at^tas). Against 
Lochltes. [Or. xx.] 

II. Claim to an lulieritaiicc {i-mhiKaa-ia). 
Aeginetikos. [Or. xix.] 

III. Action to Recover a Deposit {Siio) irapa- 

1. Against Euthynus. [Or. xxr.] 

2. Trapezitikoa. [Or. xvi!.] 

IV. Action for Dmimge [BCki) /SXa'/Si^s). Concern- 

ing the Team of Horses [-Trepl tov {evyovs). 
[Or. XVI.] 

V. Special Plea {wapaypaipT}). Against Kalli- 
machos. [Or. xviii.] 

I. Action fok Assault^ (Biicr] atfct'as). 

' It nmy bo askeil, 'What is ninimratlicr than aypnijii) i'/^,Hui( i' 
Ujlti: to slioiv liiiit tliin in ii Si'.-r, Tliu laiiffnii^c of lliu speech itscil' 
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Against Lochites [Or. sx.] — The plaintiff, ' a poor 
man and one of the people' (§ 19), brings an action 
against Lochites, a rich young citizen (§ 17), who has 
struck him a blow. The penalty demanded by the 
plaintiff is a heavy fine (§ 1(5). 

Two points help to fix the date. (1) Lochites is -ocfc- 
too young to have had any part in the doings of 405 
B.C. (| 11); (2) his insolence is compared to that 
of the oligarchs ' who gave over our power .to the 
enemy and levelled the walls' ( § 11). This by no 
means proves, but it rather suggests, that the re- 
building of the walls by Konon had not begun; i.e. 
that the speech is earlier than 393 B.C. It is put 
by Sauppe in 394 B.c.^ 

The fact of the assault (tlie prosecutor says) has already Aniii 
been established by witnesses'. Now, bodily injury is the 
most grievous kind of injury, and ought to be atoned for by 
the heaviest punishment. The framers of the Athenian 
laws have marked their sense of this by affording two special 
facilities for prosecution in such cases. First, the prosecutor 
is not required to deposit caution- money. Secondly, in cases 
of outrage {v0pi.<;), the right of prosecuting is not confined to 
the person injured. Any citizen cognisant of the outrage can 
hy in indictment before the Thesmothet te Agiin, it is 

IS ambignoua The offence com Sidetur es^e ictio olxias qumn 

pinned of is ■alluded to aa x^pis cum qracion ijipfas stadiose 

m §5 2, 7, t 16 IS aiKia in ^^ o, cmfan hi oratot ' The speech of 

15 But on genciil grounds it Demosthenes igainst Konon (ii 

seems hkdy that a m in placed cise of qikiq) shotrs just a like 

as the speaker was wouH have attempt at Sftwiitrci 

bnuglit a SiKi} oiKias, 'it bem^ ' Ap Bauchenstein, Ausge- 

easier to sustum rather thin tlie irahlt,e Be/en dtf liokrates. In- 

more senous 7po^j t'Spfuit 111^5 trod p 4 note 

hia mention of the (. ntumili/seetii'i ' 'Piiocessit titulus MIPTU- 

to be in afterthought— tTTEp tt^ EIAl Sj.iippe But it dies not 

niV.Q! — Ka\ TJj! art^i'oi— ijKm. I foUow that the Speech, as wo have 

agree with Dobrcc, who says— it, is a fragmenL 
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in order to prevent personal violence that the penalty for 
abusive language has been placed so high as 500 drachmas 
(§§ 1 — 3). Outrages which were committed under the oli- 
garchy are punished ; much more is punishment due to out- 
rages committed under the democracy (§ 4), Lochitcs will 
perhaps argue that the blow has proved harmless. But it is 
not for the damage, it is for the insult that the plaintiff 
claims satisfaction. Lochites acted in the spirit of that inso- 
lence which has twice overthrown the democracy itself, and 
of which every manifestation ought to be checked as dan- 
gerous to the whole community (§§ 5—14). Eich men alone 
are interested in the security of property. But rich and poor 
alike are concerned in the repression of personal violence. If 
the prosecutor is a poor man, it is not less the duty and the 
interest of the judges to give him the protection of the law 
(§§ 15-22). 

The cleverneaa of this speech lies in the speaker's 
identification of his own dignity ' as a man of the 
people' (jov ttXtj^ous cIs) with that of the judges- 
men of the people too, exposed to the freaks of 
young men who happen to have the temper of the 
Thirty Tyrants. There is a good deal of rhetorical 
skm in the passage which points out that this 
insolence of Lochites is just the insolence wliich has 
twice overthro^vn public freedom (§§ 9 — 11). The 
speech has one special characteristic in common with 
that of Demosthenes against Konon. Each deals 
with an action for assault {oXkio) ; hut in each the 
plaintiff constantly speaks of the outrage (v^pL?) — 
thus seeking to combine the forces of two distinct 
forms of accusation ^ 



' Cf. Deniosth. Or. Liv. §§ 1, 11, o-k^-^is (op')/«''"5 S'' W 5" iQpi(<i\ 

etc. : eap. § 17 dovfuifoi ynp eyaryt Tii f^fXe'yjjijTai Koi. TvjrTav, Bicij, 
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n. Claim to an Inheritance (eViSi/cao-ta). 
Aeginetikos [Or. xix}— Thrasylochos, a citizen of u. 
Siphnos, one of the Kyclades, had at hia death left 
liis property to the speaker, whom he had previously 
adopted as his son^. The speaker's right to the 
inheritance is disputed by a daughter of the tes- 
tator; and the speech ia in answer to her claim (eVt- 
BiKaaCa). The case is tried at Aegina, where the 
speaker had settled {icaTotKio-a/ieras, § 24) before hia 
death. 

The date is uncertain. In §§ 18 — 20, there is a j,, 
reference to the seizure of Paros by some exiles from 
that island and from Sipbnos ; who afterwards took 
Siphnos, and drove out the party to which the 
speaker belonged. Now, from what the speaker says, 
about his family in § 36, it is probable that he 
belonged to the oligarchic party, and that the 
successful exiles were democratic. A democratic 
revolution would have had most chance of success 
just after the sudden blow dealt to the power of 
Sparta — the support, throughout Greece, of oligarchy 
— by the defeat at Knidos in August, 394 B.C. 
Probably, then, the speech may be put at the end 
of 394 or early in 393 B-C.^ 



' this being lawful (in all Greek Select Speeches, p. 4) quotes Blass 

States according to § 50) wlieu the as putting the speech in 394 b.c, 

testator had no legitimate «oa, but without mentioning his rea- 

aiid wished to leare his property sona. Others put it in 402 or 401, 

away from the next of )tin, who according to Henn, de Isocrate 

wouid otherwise succeed : see laao- rhetore, Koln, 1861 : (perhaps re- 

os de Mmeclia hered. [Or. ri.] § ferring the troubloa in Siphnos 

13. and Paros to the effect of the 

^ Rauchensteio (Introd. to his Restoration at Athens ia ■IOSb.c). 
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The relationship of tlie persona chiefly concerned 
is shown by this stemma ;■ — ■ 

Thrasyllos (by first wife) — (by second wife). 

Daughter Thrasyloclios Sflpolia Daughter 

(the claimant (testator.) (who died before (wife of 

against, the Thrasyloclios, speaker, § 9.) 

speaker, gG.) g 11.) 

The speaker is glad of the opportunity given him by this 
trial of proving publicly how much better his right to the 
inheritance is than that of the female claimant (§§ 1 — 4). 
He then explains the relations between the family of Thra- 
sylochos (the testator) and his own (§§ 5 — 9). From boy- 
hood he had been intimate with Thrasylochos, and bad 
nursed him in his last illness. His friend showed his gra- 
titude by adopting the speaker as his son — the necessary 
.legal preliminary to making him his heir, and securing him 
against the claim of the nest of kin. This proceeding is 
shown to be in accordance with (1) the law of Aegina, in 
which island Thrasylochos and the speaker were resident 
when the will was made ; (2) with the law of Keos, valid also 
in Siphnos, of which the parties were citizens ; (3) with the 
law of the city to which the female claimant and her repre- 
sentatives in this action belonged. [The name of this city is 
nowhere stated] (§§ 10 — 15.) 

The speaker next contrasts his own conduct towards 
Thrasylochos with that of the female claimant. In the first 
place he had saved the very property now in question. Thra- 
sylochos and his brother Sopolis, citizens of Siphnos, had, 
for security, placed the greater part of their fortune in the 
neighbouring island of Pares. Paros was suddenly seized by 
a party of democratic exiles, Parians and Siphnians, led by 
one Pasinos, At the risk of bis life, the speaker sailed by 
night to Piiros, and carried the endangered property back 
to Siphnos, Presently the democratic masters of Paros at- 
tacked and took Siphnos itself. The speaker — whose family 
belonged to the aristocracy of the island, and had even given 
it kings — was among those who were forced to fly. lie tock 
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with liim, not only his own mother and sister, hut Thrasy- 
lochos, who was then in weak health. The speaker and hia 
family wished to remain at Melos. But Thrasylochos en- 
treated them to accompany him to Troezen; and, though 
they knew the place to he unhealthy, they consented. The 
speaker's sister and mother died soon after their arrival. He 
afterwards nursed Thrasylochos through a long and disitresB- 
ing illness in Aegina. During that illness the half-sister of 
Thrasylochos, who now claims his property, never once 
visited him ; nor, on his death, did she attend his funeral 
(§§ 16—33). 

Her advocates do not question the genuineness of the 
wUl, but complain of it as unreasonable and unjust. It is, 
however, perfectly reasonable, since, by adopting the speaker 
as his son, Thrasylochos provided against his family being 
extinguished and his mother and sister left destitute. It 
is also just ; for the speaker was in all respects best entitled 
to the inheritance. The choice of him as heir would have 
gratified S6polis, the late brother, and Thrasyllos, the late 
father, of the testator (§§ 34 — 46). The speaker claims a 
verdict on the ground of his benefits to the deceased ; of the 
will ; and of the law with which the will accords (§§ 47 — 
51). 

This is perhaps the best of the extant forensic k™ 
speeches of Isokrates. It is almost free from the 
artificialisra which injures more or less the effect of 
all the rest. The passage in which the speaker gives 
the proofs of his devotion to Thrasylochos (§§ 18 — 27) 
is powerful because it is clear and plain. Nowhere 
else does Isokrates come so near to the especial 
excellences of Lysias^ 

III. Action to Recover a Deposit (irapaKa- 

Ttt^lJKJJS Sl/Oj). 

1. Against EiUhynus [Or. xxi.] — Soon after the m. 
establishment of tlie Thirty Tyrants, some personal ^"'' 
' cr. Vol. I. R 1 7^. 
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enemies of Nikias the plaintiff threatened^ to strike 
his name off the hst of citizens and to have him 
enrolled for military service under Lysander. There- 
upon Nikias mortgaged his house, sent his servants 
oait of Attica, deposited the sum of three talents 
with the defendant Euthynus, and went to live in 
the country. Presently, wishing to leave Attica, he 
applied to Euthynus for his money. Euthynus 
repaid two of the three talents, but disclaimed know- 
ledge of the third. At the time, Nikias could only 
complain to friends. He now hrings against Euthy- 
nus an action for withholding {aTroo-rep-^o-ai.^ § I'j) 
the third part of the deposit. The speaker is a 
friend of the plaintiff; the date is evidently just after 
the restoration of the democracy, 403 B,c.^ 

Lysias wrote a speech, now lost, for Euthynus*. 
Diogenes Laertius also mentions a speech, in answer 
to that of Isokrates, by Antisthenes ; which, if 
genuine, was probably a mere exercise^. 

The speaker can show good reason for appearing as 
advocate of the plaintiff. Nikias is his friend, an injured 
man, and has no practice iu speaking (§ 1), The facts of 
the case are then stated (§§ 2 — 3). 

' As tte tense espreases (§ 2)— p. 358) and Sauppe (0. A. ii. 199) 
e^ijKfiipov—aiiypa^oii. agree in referriug it to this law- 

^ The technical word, apparently, amt 

Among his dSuajfiarav dto^TO, ^ Dlog. Laert. VI, 16 JTpov Toc 

ToUux gives irapaKaraB^Ktin ajro- 'laoKparovi anapTvpov. Sauppe (O. 

o-Tep^uoi (vi. 1.^4). A. IL 167)thmks that tliia speech, 

' Paulo poat Thrasjbuli et ex- or declamation, ia directlj alluded 

ulum in patriam rcditum; Sauppe to by laokrates, Panegyr. g 188, 

O. A. II. 199. Toii &e Tov XoyuK d/i0«r(3i;TOtin^ar 

* n-poi NiKiaii jrtptirapauaTO^K^i, (xpv) irpof ixiv riji; jrnpaKara- 

cited by Clemens Ales, Strcm. 0-qiiiv nut jrtpl rae ak\oii' an bvv 

VI. p. 62fi.— Blass {Atl. Bcreds. •jjKuatioiiai Traiiadm y/iitpofjas. 
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As no one, freeman or slave, was present when Nikias de- 
posited or demanded the money, no witness can be brought. 
The case for the plaintiff must rest solely on presumptive . 
evidence (TeK/i'iipia, § 4). Now, vexatious lawsuits are usu- 
ally brought by needy and fluent men against wealthy men 
who cannot speak. But, in this caso, the defendant is poorer, 
and a better speaker, than the plaintiff. Again, the tempta- 
tion to dishonesty was stronger for Euthynua than for Ni- 
kias; since for the former the gain was certain, but the 
claim of the latter might fail. The state of public affairs, 
too, at the time made robbery easy and redress hopeless 
(§§5-7). ^ ^ 

Had Nikias wished to practise extortion, he would not have 
chosen as victim his own first-cousin Euthynus, a man, too, 
with little money but with many friends. Probably Euthynuf« 
himself would not have chosen out his kinsman to wrong, if 
the fact of the deposit had not made the opportunity too 
tempting (§§ 8 — -10). The strongest presumption for the 
defendant's guilt may be found in the time of the trans- 
action. Under the Thirty, Euthynus was all-powerful. Ni- 
kias, merely on account of his wealth, was exposed to danger. 
Thus Timodemos extorted 30 minae irom him by the simple 
threat of arresting him. At such a time, it is more likely 
that he should have been a victim than a slanderer (§§ 11 — - 
15). Euthynus will perhaps say that it is unlikely that ho 
should have repaid two talents and withheld the third. It 
was just the foreseen plausibility of this argument which 
emboldened him. Judicious frauds of this kind are common; 
they ought not to be encouraged by the acquittal of Euthy- 
nus, Besides, the same argument will serve Nikias. Why, 
if he wished to extort money, should he not have claimed all 
three talents? No fraudulent motive can be assigned for his 
demanding only one. But the motive of Euthynus in repay- 
ing two is clear. It was notorious that Nikias had deposited 
a sum of money with him ; but the amount of that sum was 
unknown. He saw, therefore, that it would be safe for him 
to steal a part of it, but unsafe to steal the whole (§§ 16 — 
21). 
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Philostratoa reckons this ' unattested ^ ' speech 
one of the two best of Isokrates, praising it for a 
temperate and compact power of expression^, as ho 
praises the Archidamos for brilliancy and spirit. The 
choice may seem arbitrary ; but at least there is no 
adequate ground for doubting the genuineness of the 
speech against Euthynus. Benseler thinks it spurious ; 
first and chiefly, because the examples of hiatus are 
stronger and more frequent than he can conceive 
Isokrates admitting ; then, on account of the short, 
compact periods^. But surely the canons observed 
by Isokrates in his mature style cannot be applied 
so rigorously to early works, especially when these 
are forensic. The composition of the Aeginetikos 
offers a contrast as strong as possible to that (for 
instance) of the Panegynhos, and yet the authen- 
ticity of the Aeginetihos is thoroughly well attested. 
'- 2. Trapezitikos [Or. xvii.] — A subject of Satyros. 
king of Bosporos^, brings an action against the 



<- Entitled in the M8S. wpht EC- 
^uwiiij' aixaprvpos, and cited by 
riiilostratos Blniply as a anaprvpot. 

= Phil. Vit. Soph. I. 17, o S 

aiiiypTVpns l<rxtiv ei/SfiKi/vrai KiaoKn- 
iTiitinju Trpor jJuSjiovt' voifio yap ck 
vo^HaTos fC irepiriSovE iiTo«ri!Xuut 

' Bens, de hiatu p. 56, Isocra- 
tem contenderim ne potuisse qui- 
dem...taiii foedos hiatus adnjittcro 
[e.ff. § 2, .Vf.Bi ol TpiiKoin-a—^ 4 
(ii'dycTj (K TCK|t■l|pla^^ — g 11, BiEBoijftj 

aSiKEtr].— Again : ' Tota breyinm 
sententiarum conformatio non 
Isocratea est'. Benseler is an- 
sivered hy Henn de Itoernle rhe- 
;or^(K61ii, lS(:i)p. 10 f. 



' Itwaa totliis Satjros that tlio 
Mantitlieos of Lysias Or. xvi. (g 4) 
waa sent by hia father. — Pantiua- 
paeum (also called Bosporos) in 
the Tauric Cliersoneae, on tlie W. 
shore of the Kiramerian Bosporos, 
was founded by Miletos about 5a0 
]).c. It became the chief town of 
tlie kingdom of Bosporos ; of which 
the territory stretched west, along 
the coast, about 50 miles to Theu- 
dosia, another colony of Miletos ; 
and also included parts of the 
east coast of tlie strait. The first 
dynasty of Bosporian kinp, the 
Archaeanattidae, began to reign 
about 4S0 B.C. according to Clinton. 
Satyroa I. reigned from 40T to .ins 
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banker Pasion, for the recovery of money alleged 
to have been placed in Pasion's hands. The details 
of the case are reserved for the analysis of the 
speech itself. 

Two points fix the date. (1) The Lacedae- -c-ir 
monian supremacy on the sea is spoken of as a 
thing of the past (§ 36) ; that is, the time is after 
the battle of Knidos, August 394 B.C. (2) Satyros 
I. of Bosporos is alive (§ 57) : but he died at the 
siege of Theudosia in 393 B.c.^ The speech belongs, 
then, to the end of 394 or early part of 393 B.C. 

'An action of this chss is ahvaya diiEcult to maintain, vi™ 
The business between i binker and his customer is trans- 
acted without witnesses and the banker usually commands 
money, friends, and ciedit (§§ 1 — 2). The facts of this 
case are as follows. I came to Athens, partly for pleasure, 
partly for business, having been sent out with two corn- 
ships by my father, who is governor of a large district, under 
Satyros, prince of Bosporos. I was introduced to Pasion 
and opened an account with him. Meanwhile my father 
had been arrested by Satyros on suspicion of treason. Some 
men from the Euxine who were at Athens received the 
orders of Satyros to take possession of all my property 
and to send me home. In this difficuity I consulted Pasion 
and decided to give up a small sum to the agents of Satyros, 
but to deny the existence of the larger sums which I Lad 
lying in Pasion's bank. To help the deception, Pasion was 
to represent me, not only as having no balance, but as 
owing money to himself and others. Having arranged 
matters with the agents of Satyros, I prepared to set out 
upon my homeward voyage, and applied to Pasion for my 
money. He told me that he had not tJie means of re- 
nte. [See Clinton F. H. n., Ap- ' Diod. siv. 93. Eatichonstoin, 
pendii: xiii., on the Kinga of Boa- Iiitrod. 
porusk] 
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funding it just then. I then sent to him my friends Philo- 
melos and Menexenos; and to them he repudiated the debt 
altogether (§§ 3—10). 

'Presently news came that my father was restored to 
the favour of Satyros. Pasion, aware that there was now 
no longer any reason why legal proceedings should not 
be openly taken against him, hid his slave Kittos, who 
knew the truth. When Menexenos demanded that Kittos 
should be given up, Pasion retorted that we ourselves had 
made away with him, after bribing him to give us money 
from the bank. Presently, however, Kittos wa.s found in 
Athens by Menexenos, who then demanded that he should 
be given up by Pasion for torture. Pasion at first asserted 
that Kittos was a freeman. Subsequently, however, he 
consented to submit him to the question : but, when we 
met for that purpose, refused to allow torture to be applied 

' Finding that his conduct was blamed by everyone, ho 
next sought a private interview with me. He pleaded 
poverty as the cause which had forced him to deny the 
debt. He then gave me a bond that he would accompatiy 
me to the Euxine and there pay the money — thus avoiding 
a scandal at Athens. The bond, which stipulated that, if 
we could not come to an agreement, Satyros should arbi- 
trate, was placed in the hands of Pyron of Pherae, a mer- 
chant in the Euxine trade. In the event of an amicabJi; 
settlement, he was to bui-n it; otherwise, to place it in 
the hands of Satyros (§§ 17—20). 

'Meanwhile Menexenos had upon his own account 
brought an action for libel against Pasioo. Pasion was 
now terrified lest Menexenos should get hold of our bonil. 
He implored my mediation, which I refused. Desperate, he 
bribed the slaves of Pyron, and found means of tampering 
with the bond. He then became defiant, and refused to go 
with me to the Euxine or to pay the money. When the 
bond was opened before witnesses, it was found to release 
Pasion from all claims on my part {§§ 21- — 23). 

' Pasion will rely much on this forged document. That 
it is a forgery, is evident (1) from the terms of the docu- 
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ment itself; [i) from the absence of motive on my part 
for giving such a release ; (3) from my daring to come into 
court now ; (4) from Pasion's eagerness, before he had 
tampered with the bond, to have it cancelled. Such frauds 
are common. Last year, Pythodorus, a friend of Pasion, 
' opened the balloting-um of the Senate, and changed the 
names of those who had been nominated as judges in the 
festal contests. (§§ 22 — 34.) 

' Or perhaps Pasion will contend that I had no money at 
all here. Among other things ■which disprove this is the 
fact that he himself became security for me in seven talents 
when a vessel upon which I had lent money was denounced 
as being the property of a Delian, and was in danger, of 
being put to death untried. In a word,— which is more pro- 
bable — that, at a moment when I was helpless, I should 
have brought a false charge against Pasion, or that he 
should have been emboldened to defraud me ? (§§ 35 — 50.) 
' Ultimately Pasion did not go himself to the Bosporos, but 
sent Kittus as his agent. Satyros declined to give a judg- 
ment, but took my part, and ^vi'ote in my behalf to Athens, 
It is the clearest argument for my claim that Pasion de- 
clined my challenge to have his slave tortured. Consider 
the strength of my cause ; remember the benefits of Satyros 
and his father [Spai-takos I.] to Athens, for whose sake he has 
often sent away empty the corn-ships of other States, — and 
give just sentence in my favour.' (§§ 51 — 58.) 

The Trapezitikos has a special interest as illus- lum. 
trating the relations between Athens and the king- 
dom of Bosporos, — relations which remained no less 
friendly under the successora of Satyros I.-^ Benseler 

1 Satyros I. was succeeded ia Demosthenes, about 400,000 me- 

393 by his son Leukon, who reign dimm of corn (roughly, 600,000 

ed till 3S3. Leukon received the bushels) came to Athens yearly 

citizenship of Athens, and on his from the Bosporjs (i6.). The Sa- 

part granted esemption from the tjros mentioned by Deinarchos 

tax on exports (g^th, rpinKoo-nj) (Or i g 43) and called rupaw™!, is 

to Athenian corn-ships : Dem. in probably Satj'ros II., who did not 

Lept. §§ 29 ff. In the time of come to the throne till 310 n.c, 
II. 15 
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believes this speech, like the last, to be spurious. 
His ground is the frequency of hiatus^. The Trapc- 
zitilcos isj however, cited by Dionysios, not merely 
as genuine, but as the typical forensic "work of Iso- 
kmtes^ ; and is thrice named by Harpokration with- 
out suspicion^. It has been further asked — Was 
this a mere declamation* ? There is nothing what- 
ever to prove it ; and one point is against it. 
Pasion, the banker, bore a high character at Athens'". 
The writer of a declamation would not have selected 
\\m\ as the object of an imaginary charge of fraud. 



ly. Action for Damage {^'iKyj ^\d^rj<;). 

IV. Con- Concerning the Team of Horses (irepl toJ) Cevyovs). 

H^^f [Oj"- xv^J — The speaker is the younger Alkibiados". 



Tisias, 



. Athenian citizen, alleges that the elder 



but who at that time (.124 b.c.) 
may have shared the power of liia 
father Paerisades. 

• Bens, de hiatu pp. 54 ff. 

"DeTsocr.cclS—iO. Inc. 19, 
Trapes. §§ 1 — 14 are quoted and 
criticised. See above, p. C9. 

' S.VV. SjjfiOKOinis, KapKivos, tFia}~ 

winjt,— Blaas, Att. Bereds. ii. 211— 
214, afflrnis the genuineness. 

' Both this and the speech A- 
gainst Euthynus aro apiiarently 
thought to bo declamations bj 
Benseler (1. e.) who giyes no rea- 
sons. The same view is noticed, 
and rejected, in a good essay on 
this speech (de leoeratis Orationi- 
1ms Forensibug Commentationlg 
Specimen i.) by Hermann Starke, 
Berlin, 1845. 



° Demosthenes praises Pasion, 
(with whom his father had Aii'A- 
inga, In Ap/wb. I, § 11,) even in the 
spcecli For Phorniio, where ho ia 
attacking Apollodoros, Pasion'a 
eon (Pro Fhorm. §§ 43—48). 

" In Lys. Or. siv. {kot 'AXki- 
(Sirifiou A.) § 28, Franelteu alters 
avTiji to avTov, making the Hippo- 
uikos mentioned there the broUicr 
of the younger Aikibiades ; and 
thinks that it was for this Hippo- 
nikos that Isokrates wi-ote the 
speech. Ho is led to this view by 
a fancied discrepancy between the 
age of the speaker in Lysiaa Or, 
XIV. and the spealter hera But 
no son of Alkibiades named Ilip- 
ponikoa ia anywhere mentioned. 
[Comment. Lys, p. 107 f-} 
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Alkiblades had robbed iiim of a team of four horses^, 
and sues the son for their value. 

The charge has a close likeness to another mca- occosIm. 
tioned elsewhere. Alkibiades had entered seven 
four-horse chariots at the Olympic festival^. One of 
these chariots had originally belonged to the city of 
Argos. Diomedes, an Athenian, had commissioned 
Alkibiades to buy it for him from the Argives ; 
Alkibiades had done so, and had then entered it as 
his own. Plutarch identifiea the case of Diomedes 
with this case of Tisias^. From § 49 of our speech it 
appears that the horses had won a victory for 
Alkibiades at Olympia, and in § 1 he is said to have 
bought them from Argos*. 

Tisias could not charge Alkibiades the son with ^'»-«,'?'" 

o pevcedttrc. 

complicity in a fraud committed before he was 
bom ; he must therefore have brought against him 
simply an action for damage^. The damages were 



' ZfCyoi must mean quadrigae, 
as the race for two iioraea (crui'ia- 
pls) at Oljmpia was first held in 
01. 93. 1, 408 IJ.C. ; Diod. xiii. 75. 

= Of 01. 91, 416 B.C., according 
to Blass {Att. Bereds. ir. 205) : of 
01. 90, 420 B.O., ace. to Grote (vii. 
76 n.) and Cox {Hist. Gr. n. 293) : 
of 01. 89, 424 B.0 , ace. to Thirlwall 
(UL 316). I incline to 416 b.c. 

*V\\xLAlcib.G.l2. After telling 
the story about Diomedes, he adds 
— ^alverca hi Koi Hki) /ro/rraira jrfpl 
TouTov, Ka't XoyoE 'laoKparii ytypa- 
nrai irepl tov ^eiryovs vTiip TOv 'AX- 
Ki&iidov jraiSis, if a Tiirlas itrrlv, 
ov Aiojiijeijs d fiiiea(rdnEi.or. Thero 

arc two other versions of the ivrong 
done hj Alkibiades to Diomedes. 



(1) According to Diod. xiri. 74, 
Alkibiades was joint-owner with 
Diomedes, but left out the tatter's 
name in entering the chariot for 
therace. (2) According to [Andok.] 
in Ale. § 26 Alkibiades took the 
horses from Diomedes by force — 
screened by hia influence with 
the Eiean ayavoSerai. Hermann 
Starke, in his Commentary on this 
Speech and Or. xviir., p. 16, iden- 
tifies tlie cases of Tisiaa and Dio- 
medes. 

* TheBubstitution of 'Diomedes' 
for 'Tisias' may have been due, 
Blaas suggests {AU. Ber. ii. 206), 
to Ephoros (see above p. 48), from 
whom Diodoroa probably got it. 

^ Cf. Demosth. irpot yavirlixaxpn 

15—2 
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laid at five talents {§ 46). The defendant says {ih.) 
ttat, if cast in the suit, lie will be disfranchised. 
This means that, as he waa unable to pay, an action 
of ejectment (e^ouXi^s) would be brought against 
him : if cast in this, he would have to pay to the 
Treasury a sum equal to the original damages ; and, 
failing to do this, he would be disfranchised (aTi/xo5) 
as a state-debtor. 

In § 45 the speaker says that he was born just 
before his father's banishment (in 415 b. c.) ; that is, 
at the end of 41G or early in 415 E. c. The action 
could not have been brought against him until ho 
was eighteen years old; i.e. until the end of 398 or 
the beginning of 397 b, c. On the other hand, 
not much time would have been lost in bringing it. 
The date, then, is probably 397 B.c.^, — about two 
years earher than that of the Lysian speeches 
' Against Alkibiades ' ^. 

The speech, as extant, appears to be mutUated at 
the beginning, — the lost part having contained the 
statement of the facts, followed by the citation of 
evidence^. The speaker now passes to a general 
defence of his father's Hfc. 

ral Xevorreidrjv [Or. xxxviii.]. Wau- in his Commentary on this Speecli 

siinaclios and Xenopeithes accused and tlie n-pot KaWl/ioxoi', p. 21. 

their guardian of malversation in ^ Vol. I. p. 256. 

his trust. After his death, they ^ In the Urbino MS. of Iso- 

brought an action against his song, krates, according to Bekkor, the 

But tliis was not a Si'kjj ijfiTpomjs : words finjo-etls tj&i) in § 320 of Or. 

it was simply a Si'kij /SXq^ije. sv. are immediately followed by 

* The year 396 is assumed by the words rois l&iois dySa-tf in § 3 

Sauppe, ap. Kauchenstein, Introd. of Or. xvl, though there is no 

toSelect Speeches(p. 4); by Krii- mark of a lacuna. From this, 

ger ad Clinton, F. H. sub anno Sauppe infers that a page or more 

01, 96. 1. : and by Ilermann Starke waa wanting in tho archetype 
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The specific cliarge against him, the defendant says, lias A-. 
now been disproved. It has been shown on the evidence of 
the ambassadors from Argos, and of others acquainted with 
the facts, that bis father had bought the yoke of horses in 
question from the city of Argos, and had not taken them by 
force from Tisias the plaintiff. But, as usual, the defendant's 
appearance in a private lawsuit has teen made an oppor- 
tunity for slandering his father's political career. No vindi- 
cation of that conduct will be required by the older men 
present. For the sake of the younger, however, the facts 
shall be briefly stated. (§§ 1 — 4.) 

AlkibiaJes was the victim of the men who concerted the 
Revolution of the Four Hundred. Finding that he would 
not come into their schemes, they brought against him the 
two most odious charges which they could devise, — that of 
profaning the Mysteries, and that of undermining the demo- 
cracy. Their accusations broke down; and he was appointed 
commander of the expedition to Sicily. In his absence, they 
again caballed against him. Sentenced to an unjust banish- 
ment, he still respected the welfai'e of Athens. He went to 
Argos and lived quietly there, until the persecution kept up 
by his enemies at home at last drove him to Sparta. The 
acts imputed to him — his having caused Dekelcia to be forti- 
fied, having thrown the islands into revolt, having guided 
the tactics of Sparta — admit either of denial or of justifica- 
tion. Athenian citizens, who tasted the bitterness of banish- 
ment under the Thirty, ought to sympathise with an exile 
who was eager to return. Let them remember, too, what 
Alkibiades was before his banishment — how, with 200 hop- 
lites, he gained for Athens the greatest cities of the Pelopon- 
nesus, — and how he commanded in Sicily. Again, let them 
remember what was the position of affairs at the moment 
when they received him back. The democracy had fallen ; 
the democratic army at Samos regarded the oligarchic rulers 
of Athens as worse enemies than the Spartans ; and the 

of our MSS. The title MAPTY- of the opening is, as Blaas says 

PIAI probably stood, ho thinks, (^i(. ifer.ii. 206), decisive against 

before what now remains of Or, the theory that tho speech is a 

XVI. {Or. AU. L 291,) Tho stylo bfvrtpo'koyla. 
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oligarchs ■were seeking help from the Spartan garrison at 
Dekeleia. The Persian king was paying tlie Spartan ileet ; 
and 90 Phoenician ships were at Aspendos. Then it was 
that the generals sent for Alkibiades. Instead of disdaining 
them, ho came at their call, and restored the prosperity of 
Athens at home and abroad. (§§ 5 — 22.) 

It remains to speak of bis private life — after a word as 
to his descent. On the paternal side, he sprang from the 
Eupatridae, — on the maternal, from the Alkmaeonidae — a 
family, one of whose members, AUjmaeon, was the first winner 
of a chariot-race at Olympia, — a family which was true to 
the people throughout the forty years of the Peisistratid 
tyranny, and which produced the leaders under whom the 
tyrants were overthrown. Alkibiades, whose father fell at 
Koroneia {great-grandson of liim just named), became the 
ward of Perikles. On reaching the age for military service, 
he distinguished himself as one of 1000 picked hoplites 
whom Phormio led into Thrace. He afterwards married the 
daughter of Hipponikos, — whose hand was another prize 
won by him from many competitors. About the same time 
he conducted a sacred embassy to Olympia ; and scorning to 
excel as a common athlete, sought a more splendid triumph 
in the chariot race. He entered more and better teams 
than the greatest State couid have afforded ; and gained the 
first, second, and third places. As regards his other public 
services, they might have been less brilliantly performed, 
and yet have formed the glory of other men : but to praise 
him for them would be trivlah (§§ 23 — 35.) 

His loyalty to the democracy was proved by his sufferings. 
His banishment was the first preparation for the oligarchy of 
the Four Hundred, and the first consequence of the oligarchy 
of the Thirty. His interests were, indeed, closely bound up 
with yours. The Tyrants knew this; and while they drove 
others from Athens, drove Alkibiades from Hellas ; thinking 
that it would be vain to level the walls, unless they removed 
him who could restore them. Among those Tyrants was Cha- 
rikles, hrother-in-law of Tisias, Tisias himself was a senator 
under the Thirty, and yet dares, in this instance, to violate 
an amnesty which alone protects his own life. (§§ 36 — 44.} 
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Tbc defendant appeals to the pity of the judges. He 
Jias had experience enough of troubles. He was not four 
years old when his father was banished, — his mother being 
already dead — and was then in danger of his life. He was 
still a boy when he was driven from Athens by the Thirty; 
and at the restoration of the democracy, was prevented by 
liis enemies from benefiting by the grant of land made to 
those whose property had been confiscated. The damages 
are now laid at five talents. He is too poor to pay this, 
and will therefore be disfranchised. The father's victory at 
Olympia ought not to have for a result the son's disgrace, — 
a citizen who has ere now lost his privileges in the cause 
of the people ought not again to lose them by the people's 
vote. (§§ 45—49.) 

Isokrates marks elsewhere liis admiration for tke » 
genius of the elder Alkibiades^ ; and the praise 
given to iiim here, one-sided though it is, was pro- 
bably not due merely to the partiality of an advocate. 
It has been suggested that so strong an eulogy of so 
unpopular a man can hardly have been ■niitten for 
delivery in court, and that the speech, as it stands, 
must have been retouched^. Eather in this very 
offence against forensic persuasion, and in the tho- 
roughly epideictic character of the whole, we may 
recognise the first, and not the second, thoughts of Iso- 
krates. Lysias took some verbal hints from this speech 
when (in 39G or 305) he wrote for the nephews of 
Nikias ^. It is interesting to contrast our speech with 
that Against Alkibiades of the pseud o- And okides^, 

1 See Philippos [Or. v.] §§ 61, syiii. § 3 witli Isokr. Or. rvi. § 91. 

C7 : Busiris [Or. xi,] 5 5. In Lys. ^ 4 compared w-itli Isokr. 

^ B,o.\i<A>ea9,\iei\n,Schioel:er.Mus. § 5, Lys, § i witU Isokr. § 46, &o., 

(1862), p. 277 f., ap. Blass Att. Ber. tbe imitation is lesa close, but still 

I. 490 and ir. 207. manifest. 

'' Compiire especially Lya. Or. ' Vol. r. p, 133. 
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and with the two speeches of Lysiaa-". In all four 
there is much wild misrepresentation ; but together 
they are aids to estimating a man whom neither 
enemies nor friends could describe with moderation. 

V. Special Plea (irapaypai^i)). 
rf Against KallmiachoslOr. xviil.] — Kallimachos had 
brought against the defendant an Action for Damage 
(8(,'(o^ fi\d^r]<;). The defendant has entered a Special 
Plea to show that the action is not maintainable. 

The facts of the case are these. In 403 b. c, 
during the short reign of the Ten who succeeded the 
Thirty, Patrokles, the Archon Basileus, denounced 
Kallimachos for having in Jiis possession a sum of 
money which was hable to confiscation, as being the 
property of a man who had joined the exiles in the 
Peiraeus. The Ten referred the case to the Senate, 
and the Senate decided that the money should be 
confiscated. On the restoration of the democracy, 
Kallimachos brought an action {!) against Patrokles, 
from whom he recovered ten minae ; (2) against one 
Lysimachos, from whom he recovered two minae ; (.'?) 
against the defendant. The defendant compromised 
the case, paying two minae ; and this compromise 
was sanctioned by the award of an arbitrator^ chosen 

' Vol. I. p. 250. ai'bitrator'a award to the temia 

' § 10 Siairav eVl I'lijTa'i^ eV<- already settled between tlie par- 

Tpe-^Biitv HiKo/iaxta Bar!j6ev. It ties. This IS tho meaning of Btai- 

was first agreed between Kalli- ra <m prjToU, 'Arbitration under 

machos and the defendant that termg.' Cf. Or. xvii. § 19, et fit ^^ 

the latter should pay two minae. tovto jroiijirfie {Uaatinv), iiaiTav 

They then chose Hikomachoa arbi- tVl pirois t jreVpfirf Sarvpsi, ftj>' <J 

trator. He had no discretionary n KaTayiyviio-Kitt jJ/iioXi' uu'- 

power. Hia business was simp); roij n'l ;(pi)/iaTa. 
to give the formal sanction of an 
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by the parties. Sucli an, award was a bar to furtber 
litigation. Notwithstanding this, Kallimachos pre- 
sently sued the defendant for 100 minae on the same 
account. The defendant brought a witness to show 
that the action was barred by the previous arbitra- 
tion. Kallimachos was then bound to prove that the 
witness was perjured. He did not attempt to do 
this, but, favoured by the Archon, merely brought 
his action afresh. 

The defendant now avails himself of the new law ftnn. 
of Archinos, passed soon after the Restoration of the 
democracy. This provided that any person, against 
whom an action was brought in violation of the 
Amnesty, should be allowed to enter a Special Plea 
{napayparj}-^) ; that such Plea should be heard before 
the cause was tried ; and that the bringer of the 
Plea should speak first ^. If either party failed to 
obtain ith of the votes on the Special Plea, he was 
liable to the fine of the ep6belia {Ith. of the damages 
originally laid^). As the original Action for Damage 
would have been tried under the presidency of the 
Thesmothetae, these would be presidents of the court 
at the hearing of the Special Plea also. 

• It seems probable that the P.iragraphe.) 

irapaypa^i) itself, as a form of pro- ^ Kallimachos is said to be 

Deeding, came into existeace with threatened with dnp/a (§ 35) in 

the law of Archinos ; being at first the same sense as Alkibiades in 

limited to alleged breaches of t!ie Or. svi. § 46 ^ '• '^- 'f •><* t^™'*! "o* 

Amnesty, and aftei-wards extended pay the damages, he would incur 

to other grounds of exception, a bUtj i^oiXtjs ; if cast in this, a 

The older term for a special objoc- fine to the treasury ; and for non- 

tion to the adversary's course of payment of the fine, registration 

proceeding seems to have been as a public debtor, which implied 

dvTiypaip^ or e|tii>ifHTiij. (See C R. arinia. 
Kennedy in the Did. Ant. s. v. 
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The Amnesty of 403 is reeent (§ 29) ; on the 
other hand, there has been time for examples of that 
tendency to \dolate it which led to the measure of 
Archinos (§ 2). Probably the speech may be referred 
to the year 402 d.c.^ 

The Special Plea la a novelty, and its form must bo 
explained. The speaker then states the law of Archinos 
He ca.n show that Kallimachos has violated the Amnesty ; 
that the charge is untrue in itself; and that the matter in 
dispute had already been settled by arbitration. (§§ 1 — 4.) 

A narrative of the facts follows. (§§ 5—12.) 

' Kallimachos intends,' the defendant goes on, ' to deny 
that any arbitration took place. It is not likely, he ivill 
say, that he should have chosen as referee my friend Niko- 
machos ; or that he should have taken two minae in pay- 
ment for a hundred. But the terms of the reference left no 
discretionaty power to Nikomachos ; and it is not surprising 
that a claimant who had no real case at all should have 
been satisfied by two minae. Even, however, if there had 
been no arbitration ; even if no witnesses could be brought ; 
you could infer the truth from my past character. "When 
the oligarchy was strongest, — when injustice was easiest, — I 
never assailed the fortunes or life of any citizen, nor struck 
any one off the civic list to place him upon the muster-roll 
of Lysander. Is it Hkely that I should have dared to do so 
when the oligarchy was tottering 1 (§§ 11 — 18.) 

' This is enough to show that the accusation is untrue. 
It can also be shown that the action is illegal. Tlie Am- 
nesty, and tlie oatlis which ratified it, shall be read to you. 

' 5 29 uVoyuioi' yap iimv (| oJ a time so soon after tbe troubles 

...(IB SpKovs ndi o-uv^jjKar core^u- tliat Athens still lay at the mercy 

yoneir, as il AoKeSoifiwiof roX/i^ev of Sparta. 'Bit^a {Atl. Ber. U. IS6) 

jro(jaj3aiWiv, cr^oSp' air fcauroi takes 399 B.C.; Pfimd and Benseler 

■iiuBv ayavaKT^Tiie. ■Wclssenborn, ((6.) 397; Sanneg,400; Eehdantz, 

quoted by Hermann Starke (Com- 403 — 400; Kriiger (ap. Starke) 

mentatio, p. 12, note 24), points 400. 
out that tbe latter clause implies 
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Kallimachos thinks to set aside the compact thus solemnly 
sworn to. Yet when Philon of KoelS was accused of malver- 
sation upon an embassy, and had no defence to offer, that 
compact protected him. And it deters your most influential 
citizens, Thrasybuios and Anytos, from claiming great sums 
of which they were robbed from those whom they know 
to be answerable. Do not allow Kallimachos to breat an 
agreement which has been salutary to all Athens. Your 
verdict will affect the credit of pubHc compacts generally. 
It is by these that civilized life is held together ; in these, 
when we had been conquered by Sparta, we found refuge ; 
and it would be ill for us if Sparta were to break her oaths. 
But how can we be trusted abroad if we violate pledges 
given among ourselves t You try this cause under two 
oaths — that which all judges take, and that which ratified 
the public amnesty. (§§ 19— 3i.) 

' Kallimachos will bewail his poverty and his peril ; he 
will inveigh against the crimes of the oligarchy. The plea 
of poverty is no defence for a slanderer who has brought 
peril upon himself; the crimes of the oligarchy are irrele- 
vant. (§§ 35 — 41.) Men will infer from your verdict whe- 
ther the Amnesty is, or is not, to be observed. You your- 
selves know that that Amnesty has brought us peace and 
honour in exchange for an infamous civil war, <§§ 42 — 46.) 
Shall it be broken by a man of such life as Kallimachos ? 
During the ten years of our war with Sparta, he kept away 
from us. When the Thirty came to power, he returned 
to Athens, When they were about to fall, he went to the 
Peiraeus ; when the Spartan army had blockaded the exiles 
there, he fied to Boeotia. You do not know him as I do. 
Kratinos once had a lawsuit for a farm with the brother-in- 
law of Kallimachos. A personal encounter took place; and 
the brother-in-law of Kallimachos swore that a female slave 
of his had died of a blow received from Kratinos during the 
fray. Kratinos allowed them to bring their action ; and, as 
soon as Kallimachos had sworn that the woman was dead, 
produced her alive. That such a man should accuse others 
of falsehood is as if Phrynondas should say that his neigh- 
bours are blackguards; or, Philurgos, the stealer of the 
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Gorgon's head, should tax his neightours with sacrilege, 
(§§17-57.) 

'But there will be other opportunities of denouncing 
Kallimachos ; I wish now to recall one of my own merits. 
When our fleet was lost at Aegospotami, I was one of the 
few trierarchs who saved their ships ; and the only one who, 
on returning to the Peiraeus, did not lay down his tri- 
erarchy. In partnership with my brother, I continued to 
serve, bringing com to Athens in defiance of Lysander's pro- 
hibition. For this you crowned us — at a time when crowns 
were less common than they now are. Remember the con- 
trast between Kallimachos and me; remember the Amnesty; 
and decide in the interests of justice and of Athens.' 
{§§ 0S-G8.) 

The genuineness of the speech has been doubted 
by some modem critics ; one, at least, of whonx is 
inchned to ascribe it to Isaeos^. In uniform plain- 
ness, indeed, it difFers even more decidedly than the 
Aeginetikos from the latter writings of Isokrates. 
But this plaumess accords with his own forensic 
ideal as hinted in the Panathenaikos^ ; and, instead 
of proving anything against the authenticity, rather 

I ¥\An'as\!ri&aai{VirgiUutcum KafioBxoi Harpokr. qnotea 'lo-oitpa- 

Graecie scriptorihus coUatus, p. tijs iv rjj npos KaXX. iiapaypa<l>ij 

230— quoted by Hennaim Starke, without saspicion : and so tlie 

Comment, p, 2) gives it to Isaeoa Schol. to Av. Nub. 1134. 

on tbe groimd of style. Spengel * In Panatk. § 1 he describes 

(avu. rixviiv, p. ix.) seems inclined forensic speeches as roiis oirXme 

to agree with llim — ' si modo haec SoKovvras elp^aSai kqi )ii;S(/uns 

Isocratis est ; Ursino Fulvio Isaeua KOfi^oTjjros ^(Ti;[oi/TOE. It is true 

anctor videtur.' Dobree Laa tliat, there, he is describing the 

merely—' Qu. an Isocratis' (Adv. styles which (he says) he had not 

I. 281). Starke quotes Pabriciua, cultivated. But, assnining that he 

Bibl. Gr. ir. p. 789, as pointing out did write some forensic speeehe.'!, 

that these doubts probably arise then probably— when most care- 

from the fact that in Harpokration ful— be wonld have given them the 

8. V. 'PiWir, where the speech is charactoristicawhich he recognises 

quoted, 'lirmoE was a falso reading aa difltinctiTe of tlieir class, 
for 'lioKjiaTT]!. Under Be'ko km 6f- 
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tends to show tliat his manner cannot be infeired 
from one period only of his work. The close- 
ness and detail of technical argument, especially 
in §§ 1 — 41, is certainly like Isaeos. But this was 
made necessary by the complexity of the facts and 
by the very nature of the paragraph^, turning, as it 
did, upon the question of form. 
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CHAPTEli XVIII. 
ISOKRATES. 



WOEKS. 



LETTEES. FKAGJIENT3. 



The nine^ Letters of Isokrates may best be taken 
in tbeir probable cbronological order. 
:., 1. I'o Dlonysios\y^^. i.] — This is the proem of 
a letter to Dionyslos the Elder, tyrant of Syracuse 
from 405 to 367 B.C., urging him to interfere, for 



' Tlieletterbegmniiign-poirofijrot 
Koi iia&hovx"!-, K.T-X., which is priat- 
ed in tlie older editiona, witli the 
heading AI0NY2IQ1, as the Tenth 
Letter of Isokrates, is not his. 
It is by Theophyiact Simocatta 
jfior. 610 — 629 a.d.) in whose ex- 
tant collection of S5 letters it 
stands 7 9 til. By a strange mistake 
it was added to tlie letters of Iso- 
k-ate n Bascleditionof 1546; 
ad, h tvanger negl^ence, it 
was 01 d in every snbseqaeiit 
d n n d Baiter and Sanppe, 
n tl tores Attid (1839— 
43) h ample of expelling it. 
feeo their Pieface to the test of 
Isokrates, p. vi.— This is the sub- 
stance of the Byzantine letter i — 
' Escorts, ushers, heralds, the ac- 
quisition of a great throne arc a 



mist npon philosophy, a seyerance 
from virtue. You have not changed 
your nature with your fortune; 
the shell which encases yonr spirit 
is atiil fleshly ; why, then, are you 
so puffed up with vainglory J Tlie 
soaring flights of your fortune 
have taken you out of your old 
sphere of c|Uiet thought— have 
quelled your sober laaduess of 
philosophy. Of old you were sub- 
lime in your humility ; now you 
are low and earthy in your high 
estate. Resign, then, this false 
prosperity ; desert the fortune 
which will desert vou; for, if you 
are beforehand with the heartless 
goddess, you will not grieve when 
the change comes ou you sud- 
denly,' (§§1-3.) 
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the common good, in tlic aifairs of Greece, ThG 
fragment breaks off just aa Isokratea is going to 
explain the purpose for wliicli he asks this inter- 
ference. But the purpose, which could hardly have f^^^^"^ 
been doubtful, is expressly stated in the Pkilippos 
{§ 8). Isokrates wished Dionysios to undertake the 
work which he had already ^ pressed on Athens and 
Sparta and which he afterwards pressed on Archida- 
mos and on Philip — the leading of united Greece 
against Persia. 

Three points are helps towards fixing the date, ^"'f- 
(l) Isokrates is too old and infirm^ for a voyage to 
Sicily : § 1. (2) The Spartan, supremacy is past; the 
Carthaginians are in such a plight aa to be thankful 
if they can keep their own territory; § 8. (3) 
Friendly relations exist between Dionysios and 
Athens. Now the references in § 8 might be applied 
to the latter part of 394 B.C.; in which year the 
defeat at Knidos destroyed at least the naval supre- 
macy of Sparta, and Dionysios imposed an humi- 
liating peace upon Imilkon. But in 394 B.C. 
Isokrates was only forty-two. And the good under- 
standing between Dionysios and Athens was not 
estabKshed before 369 B.c.^ The time mdicated is 

1 In § 129 of the Pkilippos (346 with the hypothesis about the date 

B.C.) Isokrates says that ho had advanced below, 
urged Athens to lead Groeca be- " § I, ^poajrdpijKa — in whieh, 

fore he had asked auy other poiver as tlie context shows, the irpo does 

to do so. If this was taken lite- not mean 'before my natural time,' 

rally, it would show that the Letter hut 'before the destined time for 

to Dionysios is later than the Pa- the war against Persia,' 
negyrikos; i.e. than 380 b.c. Sach ' When Dionysios began (« take 

an indication could not safety be part with Athens and the Pelo- 

used as an independent argument, ponnesian allies in the war against 

But it may be noticed as agreeing Thebes, As to the Athenian fiat- 
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more probably 368 e.c. In tbat year Dionysios was 
again, at war with the Carthaginians, and was at 
first, though not finally, successful^. This letter 
may have been written at the time when the report 
of his first successes had reached Athens. Three 
years before, the Spartan empire had been finally 
overthrown at Leuktra. 

'Were I a younger man, I would not have written but 
come to you. Written advice is at many disadvantages as 
compared with oral. But I trust that these disadvantages 
will be neutralised by your interest in the substance of my 
letter. Some have pretended that you prefer flatterers to 
advisers ; but I do not believe that your pre-eminence in 
counsel and in action could have been reached if you had 
not been willing to gather the best thoughts of every mind, 
(§§ 1 — ^0 ^^ °*^* take this letter for a rhetorical com- 
position. Had display been my object, I should have sought 
my audience at some great festival But ray object is 
practical; I want a certain thing done, and therefore ad- 
dress the man who is able to do it. Purposing to give 
counsel for the welfare of Hellas, to whom ought I to speak 
but to the first of Hellenes? The time is opportune for 
such counsel. While Sparta was at the head of Hellas, you 
could not have interfered in our affairs without adding 
rivalry 'with Sparta to your actual struggle against Carthage. 
Now Carthage has been bumbled; and Athens is ready to 
be your ally. (§§ 5 — 8.) Do not think it strange if one 

leries of Dionysios at tbis time, excludes tho supposition of the 

see Schafer, Dem. u. seine Zeit, l Letter being addressed to tlie 

60, younger Dionysios : — art ixii/ yap 

1 Grote, ch, 83, vol. XI. p, 61. — AnctSoi/iowot rrjv apx'jv ttxov, ou 

Dobrce (Ads. i. p. 283) thinks that paSiov ^v ithucXtiBIjikii <toi tSv nepi 

the Letter is nritten ' ad Diony- rhv Tirrrov t'ov '^i^irfpov, ov^e Toirots 

Sinm iuniorem, sub regni initia' ivavrta -rrparreiv a/ia Kal Kapxi- 

[i. e. 367 B.C,]. But in 367 the fiuvion 7ra\eiJ.uy. Sparta lost 

statement regarding Carthage the apx^ four years before the 

would have been much too strong, younger Dionysios camo to the 

Kor has Dohree observed that § 8 tlirono. 
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who is neither statesman nor general presumes to speak in 
the cause of Hellas, and to you. I can at least claim a 
share of culture, and of that culture whieh concerns itself 
with the greatest questions. But jou shall at once judge 
for yourself whether my advice is worth any thing...' 
(§§ 9-10.) 

2. To the Children of Jason. [Ep. vi.]~Jason, \j^',^^' 
tyrant of Pherae and tagos of Thessaly, was assas- ji^™ 
sinated in 01. 102. 3, 370 B.C. The facts known 
about hia successors may be summed up thus ^ : — 

370. On the death of Jason, his brothers Poly- 
doros and Polyphron become joint tagoi. Polydoros 
is soon afterwards murdered by Polyphron. 

369. Alexander, son of Polydoros, murders 
Polyphron and reigns in his stead, 

359^. Alesaader is murdered, at the instigation 
of his wife Thebe (daughter of Jason), by her half- 
brothers Tisiphonos, Peitholaos and Lykophron. 
Thebe and Tisiphonos share the chief power. 

358. Tisiphonos dies. Lykophron and Peitho- 
laos presently avail themselves of the distraction 
caused by the Phocian {or 'Sacred') War, 357 b.c., 
to establish a joint tyranny^, 

352. Philip of Macedon deposes Lykophron and 
frees Pherae from the tyranny. 

This letter of Isokrates was written to Thebe 
and her half-brothers, the children of Jason*, in 

' See eap. Diod. xv, 60, xvi. 14 : ander of Pherae : also Seliafer, 

Xoii. Hellen. vi. iv. 33. Dcm. l p. 133, note 2. 

" Diodoros (xtl 14} puts the = Seo Schafer, Dem. i. p. 457. 
death of Alexander in tho year of ' Plut. Pelop. c. 28, efi^i, So- 

Agatliokles, ZTy^ B.0.; but see yar-qp ^iv 'liKTovoi oSaa ■yuw) 
Clinton, F. B. vol. U., sub anno 6e ' lAt^irbpov. 
S.^ifl, and Appendix xv, on AIl'.y- 



II. 
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359 B.0, soon after the death of Alexander. In 
§1 7 — 14 Isokrates counsela the persons whom he 
addresses, and whom flatterers were ' spurring 
on to despotism' (kiii tt^v Tvpaw'i^a vapo^vvov- 
res, § 12), to think whether it is better to have 
honour from wiUing or from unwUHng citizens. 
This is exactly illustrated by Diodoros, who says 
of Thebe and her brothers — 'At first they had great 
acceptance as despot-slayers ; but aftenvards they 
changed their minds,— made a bargain with hireling 
troops, and set themselves up as despots; and after 
putting out of the way many of those who wrought 
against them, and equipping their power to a note- 
worthy strength, seized the government^,' Isokrates 
wrote before they had wholly 'changed their minds.' 
The Athenian embassy noticed in § 1 had doubtless 
been prompted by the hope that the government of 
Pherae was about to become more democratic^. 
Anaiss^. ' One of our envoys has brought me word that you askeil 



1 Diod. svi. 14. 

^ Tiiroughnotobaervingthe fact 
that Thebe and her brothers were 
the children qf Jason, some have 
made the mistake of supposing 
this Letter to have been writ- 
ten in 370 B.a — eleven years be- 
fore its real date. Thus Dobree 
saja {Aih. L 284)— ' Statim, ut 
videtur, post Jasonis mortem, 
Oljmp. 102. 3, Ait Diodonis sv. 60 
saccessisse Jasoni iratrem Poljdo- 
r«m; fortasse aub specie tutoris.' 
In a modem Gi-eek edition of 
Isokrates (vol, ir. of tlie 'EXXij- 
Biiti) Bi^XioflpKJj, Didot), the com- 

^n-oX^ii TuiiT-jj)/ yiypaipSat airina 



: edve 



TOIS TTOllTll', ij yOtJl/ ™ TfTOpTlf TT^S 

airiji 'OiVi/fiiriaSor erei, Sirip avu- 
j3aiVfi T^ TpiaKoar^ f^rjuiHTT^ eWa- 
ra [he ought to have Biiid, t^ rpta- 

KOUT^ (S6o)Il)KO<7T^] ITflh XplOTOV 

(p 110). Blass (Jtt. Ber. n. 272) 
duLS not notice that Thebe was 
daughter of Jason; and supposes 
the iraiBfs 'Ido-oTOs to be distinct 
persons fiom Thebe aod her bro- 
theis. In the inten'al between 
the murder of Alexander and the 
setting up of the new tyranny, 
tlicse sons of Jason may (ijlasa 
thmks) hate been temporarily 
strong, and Athens may thna have 
been led to send envoys to thorn. 
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him privately whether I could bo induced to take up my 
abode with you. For the sake of my friendship with Jason 
and Polyalkes I would gladly consent; but many things 
hinder me. First, old age. It would ill become me to leave 
Athens now, when, were I abroad, I ought to be hastening 
back to die. Next, to say the truth, I fear Athens. Her 
alliances, I see, are shorthved. Should her alliance with you 
prove so, I, who live among you, would incur at least the 
shame of siding with friends against friends. (§§ 1 — 3.) 

'I will try, however, to discuss your affairs as I would 
have done had I come to you. This letter is not meant for 
rhetorical display : it is written because I see you in great 
troubles. A man of my age is past writing well ; but the 
very length of his experience qualifies him to advise. 
(§§ * — '^■) 1 always teach my pupils that, in composing a 
speech, the first thing needful is to define clearly the object 
which they wish the speech to effect ; the next thing is to 
adapt the means to that end. This principle does not apply 
to the writing of speeches only ; it applies to all enterprises, 
and to your case among the rest. Yoii must reflect what 
mode of life, what kind of repute, you desire ; whether you 
are ambitious of honours to be given by, or extorted from, 
your fellow-citizens; and then you must shape accordingly 
your daily conduct. To me the life of a private man seems 
better than that of a king, — ^the honours of a republic 
sweeter than those of a monarchy. I know that this view 
will find many adversaries, especially among those who are 
about you. They look only to the powers, the riches, the 
pleasures of royalty, ignoring its troubles and its dangers. 
Now this is just the feeling with which men dare crimes. 
They know that there is peril; but trust that they will 
contrive to avoid it, I envy such easiness of temper ; but 
sho^dd be ashamed if, in advising others, I failed to state 
fairly both sides of the question. Expect, therefore, an im- 
partial estimate.'.. .(§§ 7 — 14.) 

3. To Archidamos FEp. ix.l — -This Letter is s. zetf^ 

^ I- -i _ jx., Tt 

addressed to Archidamos III., who succeeded his^*'* 
father Agesilaos as one of tlie kings of Sparta in 
16—2 
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361 E.C., and died in 338. In his Sixth Oration 
(366 B. c.) Isokrates supposes this same Archi- 
damos giving heroic coiinsela to Sparta ; he now 
urgea him to become the leader of Greece against 
Persia. 

In § 4 there is a reference to 'the battle in 
the city:' i.e. the attempt of Epameinondas to sur- 
prise Sparta in 362 B.C.' From § 16 it appears that 
Isokrates was now eighty. If he was iiot more, the 
Letter belongs to 356 b.c. 

Either the Letter was meant merely to introduce 
a discourse sent along with it^, or it is itself frag- 
mentary. The latter supposition seems the more 
likely '''. 

' I leave to others, Archidamos, the easy task of praising 
you, your father, and your race. Those who choose that 
theme have topics enough ready to their hand, — the splen- 
dour of a descent from Hevakles and Zeus ; the valour of the 
Dorian colonies of the Peloponnesos ; the achievements of 
Sparta under the Herakleidae, and the virtues taught by the 
unchanging Spartan discipline ; the wisdom of your father ; 
his conduct in times of disaster; and lastly that battle at 
Sparta in which you saved the state. But my purpose is 
not to speak of your past exploits ; it is the more arduous 
one of inciting you to enterprises of a new kind — enterprises 
which will benefit not Sparta only but all the Hellenes. 
(§§ l-V.) 

' It is strange that no powerful statesman or speaker has 

' See esp. Xcn. HelUn. tii. v. tionis quam postea immutatam 
§§9f.— The achievement of Ar- .Philippoinseripsit':— Dobree,j4rfp. 



chiiJamos oil this occasion eon- I. p. 285, 
BiHted in routing, with 100 hop- '' Letters I., VL and IX. aro 

lites, the troops of EpameinoDdas, fragnieiita of just the same kind — 

who was trjiug to occupy sonic prefaces to what must have been 

hrgli ground jioar the toivii. long discourses,lilie the PAiYi/ipft*, 

' ' I'ii!ji(Mii]>lu-("in, lit viilt'tur oi-:i- rather ttiati mere Letters. 
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yet taken pity on the present miserable condition of Hellas. Thcstat 
Every part <A it is full of war, factions, massacres, woes 
unnumbered. Moat wretched of all are those Greeks on the 
seaboard of Asia whom by the treaty we gave over, not 
merely to the barbarians, but to those of our own race who 
M-e barbarian in all save speech. These roving desperadoes, 
under any chance leader, form armies larger and better than 
those of the settled communities ; armies which do trifling 
damage to Persia, but bring desolation to the Greek cities 
which they visit. They slay, they banish, they plunder; 
children are outraged ; women, whom none but kinsmen had 
ever seen even veiled, are stripped naked before all eyes. 
(§§8-10.) 

' These miseries, now long continued, have as yet at- 
tracted the indignation of no leading city in Greece ; nor of 
any leading man, except your father, Agesilaos stood alone ^esiZoot 
in his life-long desire to free the Greeks and to turn their 
arms against the barbarian. He failed only because he 
sought to combine the war against Persia with the restora- 
tion of his personal friends to their respective cities. He 
thus excited factions which left men no leisure for the war. 
The moral of his life is that the Greeks must be reconciled 
among themselves before they are led against the Great 
King. {§§ 11—14.) 

'Some, perhaps, whose so-called 'philosophy' has none 
but petty aims, will call it madness in me to suppose that 
Greece at large can be better or worse for any words of mine. 
But, though eighty years old and worn out, I am arrogant 
enough to believe that such counsels can come from no one 
so well as from me, and that perchance they will bear fruit. 
I believe that, if the other Greeks had to pick out the man 
who could best advocate, and the man who could best exe- 
cute, measures recognized as useful, the choice would fall on 
none but you and me. My part is the smaller ; to say what 
one thinks is not hard ; but you should be moved by you: 
descent, by your place in Sparta, by your name ia Greece, to 
rise to the height of your new duty. Leave all else, and give 
your mind to two things only — the deliverance of the Greeks 
from their miserable feuds, and the crushing of barbarian 
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insolence. That these things can be done,— that they are 
expedient for you, for Sparta, and for the rest of Hellas, ^ — 
it shall now be my task to explain.' (^ 15 — 19.) 

*. Letter 4- To Tiiiiotheos [Ep. vri.]— Klearchos, a citizen of 

Tim'aiheos. Hepakleia on theEuxine,liad been a pupil of Isokrates, 
and also of Plato, He was recalled from Athens 
to Herakleia by the nobles, who wished for his help 
against the people. He changed sides, became a 
demagogue, and then, in 3G4 e.c., tyrant^. His 
reign was ciiiel ^. He died in 3 53, leaving his brother 
Satyros guardian of his two sons Timotheos and 
Dionysios, and regent for the elder. Satyros seems 
to have ruled at least for some years, and worse even 
than Kiearchos. But he was true to his nephews, 
and in due time gave up the royal power into the 
hands of Timotheos, who reigned from about 346 
to 338. Timotheos then 'began to make the govern- 
ment milder and more democratic; so that for his 
deeds he was called no more tyrant, but benefactor 
and saviour^.' He afterwards shared the power 
with his brother Dionysios, who succeeded him. 



' Diod. XV. 81. Justin (xvl 4, S) ripavvov dW eu'fpye'njj' aifrov, oh 

Jidda a plot between Kiearchos and ejrpaTTf, ttoi tnarifpa ovoiinC^frdni — 

Mithridatcs of Pontns for the be- Memnoniip. Phot cod. 224. Mem- 

trayal of Herakleia, ivhic]i led non of Herakloia— whose date is 

only to the betrayal and seizure of uncertain, but who cannot have 

Jlithridates by Kiearchos. lived ftc/iwe the time of Aiigustns — 

^ Theopompos, in Bookxxxvm. wrote a history of Herakleia. Tho- 

of his' IcTTopioi, stated of KloarcLoa tios (cod. 224) gives an abstract of 

as ^loi'fflt nc,7pti woXKois Koi as Books VI — XVI. inclusive, from 

Toii itXeiotois t'Si'fioii Kiivfiov meii/ : which most of the above facts arc 

Athen. in. p. 85 a. taken. According to Meninoa, 

' irapaXn(3«j' riji' apx>iv outqi rai- Kleai-chos had been a pupil of 

TFjv i-ri TO wpaoTfpiiv koX flij^inspoTi- laokrates for four years — and also 

nftire/inj' iinfppi'^tiiCi^, »f iiJjufTi a hearer of Plato. 
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The date of this Letter can be only approxi- 210(8, 
mately fixed. Timotlieos had now had time to 
show himself a good ruler. The year 345 b.c. would 
probably not be far wrong. 

' You have probably often heard of the old friendship A«aigsi3. 
between your family and me ; and I rejoice to learn that 
you are ruling more nobly and more wisely than your father. 
His failings will but redound to your praise. (§§ 1 — 2.) 
Think by what means, with what aid, by what counsels you 
may repair your city's misfortunes — encourage the citizens 
to steady industry, — and make their lives and happiness 
more secure. A foolish king harasses and pillages his sub- 
jects. A wise one consults at once their happiness and his 
own safety; ruling so that none will plot against him, but 
guarding his own life as if it were in danger from all. You 
have no motive for incurring hatred in amassing wealth ; 
your father baa left you rich, (§§ 3 — 6.) If your objects 
are more money and more power, seek advice elsewhere ; 
but if you prefer honesty and a good name, attend to my 
words and to worthy examples. Sucb an example is Kleom- 
rais of Methymna, under whom the whole community lives 
securely; who restores exiles and trusts the citizens with 
arms, — fearing no evil, or content to suffer if his generous 
confidence is belied. {§§ 7 — 9.) 

' Autokrator, the bearer of this letter, is my fiiend ; our 
pursuits are the same, and I have often been helped by his 
skill. For these reasons I would have you use him well. 
Do not marvel that I thus wiite to you, though I never 
made any request of your father Klearchos. When he was 
with us, all E^reed about his kindliness; but after he got 
power he was said to have changed, I was estranged from 
him; but your friendship would be prized by me. Fare- 
well; if you want any thing from here, write.' (§§ 10 — 13.) 

5. To the Millers of Mytilene. [Ep. viii.]— The 5. LMer 
democracy at Mytilene had lately been overthrown ^jj^^-^b 
by an oligarcliy. But the victorious oligarchs were 
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now showing tlieir moderation by recalling many of 
the democratic exiles. This letter prays the govern- 
ment of Mytilene to receive back their fellow-citizen 
AgSnor^, a distinguished musician, with his father 
and his brothers. 

The revolt of the allies from Athens was followed, 
at the close of the Social War (355 b.c.), by revo- 
lutions in many of the cities. Oligarchies arose at 
Corcyra, Chios, Kos, Rhodes, and in the cities of 
Lesbos— Antissa, Methymna, and Mytilene^. We 
know that, in 351 b.c., the government of Mytilene 
wag oligarchical^. And in § 8 of this Letter we 
read that, 'if Konon and Timotheos were living, and 
if Diophantos had come back from Asia,' they would 
interest themselves for Aglnor. Timotheos, son of 
Konon, died in 354 B. c. And Diodoros names 
'Diophantos the Athenian' and 'Lamios the Spartan' 
as serving Nectanebis, king of Egypt, against Arta- 
xerxes Ochos in a campaign which occupied the 
winter of 350 — 351 B.C.* Now there can be little 
doubt that it was by this struggle that Diophantos 
was detained in the East. The date of this Letter 
is probably 350 b.c.^ 

' Ageiior and. his sclioo), the another is possible, against wliicli 

'Ay>jp6pnoi, are mentioned among 1 hare felt great difficulty in de- 

tho earlier muaiciaua before Aris- ciding — 347b.c. Weknowthat the 

toxeuos ; Blass, Att. Ber. ii. 304. oligarchy at Mjtilene was followed 

' Schilfer, Dem. u. seine Zeit, (whether immediately or uot) by 

I. 427, 434, the tyranny of one Kamnies ; but 

" Dem. Or. xv., inip i^f 'PoSiiai' that, iu 347—6 E.C., the democracy 

(Kfv6fpias, (date 351 B.C.) § IG. was restored with Atiieiiian help. 

■- Diod. XVI. 48. Cf. SchUf, i. (Dem. Or. xl. ■jrphs Boiu^rhv wtpl 

437. upoocot, IS 36 f. : Scliaf. vol. iii., 

* 350 ii.c is Hic date taken by Appendix, p. 224). Now: — !. 

Blasa (AH. Ber. ii. 3U3). But IsukrateB certainly compares the 
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' My grandsons, the sons of Aphareus, have asked me to A 
write to you oq behalf of AgSnor, formerly their master 
iu music ; and to beg that, when you have restored some 
other exiles, you will allow him, his father and his brothers, 
to return to Mytilene. I objected that I, a stranger to 
you, could not reasonably ask so great a favour; but at 
length I yielded to their importunity. You have done 
wisely in being reconciled to your fellow- citizens, and 
in seeking, like Athens, to efface the memory of faction. 
But, even if you had received back no other exiles, Agenor 
and his family would deserve a pardon. Mytilene, a city 
famous iu the history of culture, ought not to keep in 
banishment the man who excels all contemporaries in 
his art. {§ 4.) Other cities give their franchise to men 
distinguished in noble pursuits ; you ought not to suffer your 
own countryman to be a sojourner among strangers. Such 
as he do more lasting honour to their city than successful 
athletes. (g§ 3—6.) 

' It will perhaps be said that this request is just, but that 
I have no claim to make it. I have not, indeed, been a 
statesman or public speaker ; but I have been the adviser of 
the speakers truest to you and to our other allies ; and have 
myself written more in defence of Greek liberty than all the 
ranters of the platform put together. Were Konon and 
Timotheos alive — had Diophantos returned from Asia — they 

moderation of the preTalent party fell, the democracy may have been 

at Mytilene to that of the Athenian restored unanimously. 2. The 

d&mocr(uy in 403 £.c., § 3 ; 2. Die- letter is inscribed (as Blass has 

pUantos may not have come back observed) Toit M. ap^ovoi, not M. 

from Egypt till 346 b,c, : for, while ri Bi}^™ koI rg ^v\y. 3. In § 7 

Diodoroa and Clinton {F. H. ii. Isokrates takes credit for having 

App. 18) put the end of the always vindicated the iktuBipia 

war in 350, Thirlwall (c. 48, vr. and avromfiia of the Greeks, — iu 

187n.)ai^uesfroml8okr.(/*Ai7»ir'j9. other words, as the context shows, 

§ lCl)that thePersianroconijuest the independence of the allies 

of Egyptcaimothavebeen achieved from Athens (cf.hisSpeeeliOMiAe 

before the latter part of 346, My Peace). This would point to 351* 

reasons for, on tho whole, pre- ratlier than to 347, when, on the 

fcrring 350 are those ;— 1. We do restoration of the democracy, My- 

not know that, in 347, a party tileiio citmc again into the Athe- 

ovorthrew a party. When Kamuiua niau loa{,'ue- 
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would support my request. Think, then, by whom and for 
whom the favour is asked; and, if you can grant it, let 
Agenor and his brothers understand that they owe it, in 
some measure, to my mediation.' {§§ 7 — 10.) 



G. To rhilip. [Ep. II.]— In §§ 5—12 of this 
Letter, Isokrates remonstrates with Phihp for reck- 
lessly exposiBg itimself to personal danger; and, in 
§ 12, says : — 'I would give a great deal that I had 
written this to you before the expedition ; since then, 
if you had listened to me, you would not have 
run so great a danger ; or, if you liad not listened, 
at least I should not have seemed to be repeating in 
my advice what all the world has been persuaded of 
by the event.' 

Philip was engaged in a Thraclan War from 343 
to 339 B.c.^ War between Phihp and Athens was 
declared in 340 B.C. Now it is clear from the tone 
of § 14 that, when this Letter was written, the hos- 
tility between Philip and Athens was not yet open. 
Further, in 342, Philip had given a new constitution 
to Thessaly, appointing tetrarchs for the four chief 
districts^. Isokrates alludes to this— evidently as 
recent (| 20) ; and urges Philip to intervene, with 
the same prudence, in the affairs of Athens ; — 
meaning that he should come forward as the re- 
conciler of factions, and as the leader in one 
great common purpose — an expedition against 
Asia. The date of the Letter is probably the end 
of 342 B.C.3 

' Scliafer, II. 414 ffi ' Dobree (Adv. i. p. 2S3) refers 

' Dem. PMl. m. § 26 : Schafer, the Letter to 339 b.c, when Philip 

Dcm. w. seine Zeif, ii. p. 402. was wounded in an ciicouutor ivith 
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' Men arc more grateful for praise than for advice. But Analysis. 
having undertaken once before to advise you as to what it 
would best become you to do, I must not shrink, in a more 
ui^ent crisis, from pronouncing upon what you have done. 
You are universally condemned for courting danger with a 
headlong rashness unbecoming a king. In the conduct of 
war you ought to imitate republics. When they send forth 
their armies, they are careful to keep safe at home those who 
are responsible for the commonweal. If the Spartan kings 
take the field, it is with a devoted body-guard of the most 
distinguished citizens. The value of a king's life may be 
judged from the cases of Xerxes and of Cyrus. Xerxes, when 
his troops were beaten, guarded his own life, and lived to 
restore the greatness of Persia ; Cyrus, by throwing away his 
life, cancelled an actual victory, and brought upon his fol- 
lowers the .extremity of suffering. (§§ 1 — 8,) 

' It is unworthy of you to aim at a reputation for mere 
reckless courage. The special risks of a monarch are enough 
without adding to them the risks of a soldier, Glory of 
a higher kind is mthin your reach. Carry war against the 
barbarians on your frontier no further than is necessary for 
the safety of Macedonia ; and set the Greeks an example of 
making war upon the Great King, I wish that this advice 
had been given before your expedition; for then it might 
have averted your danger, or at least have proved my fore- 
sight. (§§ 9—12.) 

' Though this letter is already too long, a word must be 
said in conclusion about Athens. If you blame Athens for 
listening to those who slander you, do not listen to those who 
slander her. The influence which worthless men have here 
is only the influence that might be yours. I do not deny 
that Athens has made some mistakes ; but I maintain that 
no city in Hellas could be a more useful ally for you. Her 
merely passive friendship would give you strength both in 
Hellas and against the barbarian. You have been applauded 



the Triballi, and reported dead. But g§ 14, 20 are, I now think, de- 
Id noticing the Lettev at p, 20 of cisive against tliia. See Blasa, 
this volume, I assign it to 3:i9. Att. Scr. ii. 299. 
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for your just anil benevolent interference in the affairs of 
the Thessalians, a high-Bpirit«d people torn by factious. 
Confer the same benefits upon Athens. The Thessalians are 
your neighbours in territory ; we, in power. It is nobler to 
take gratitude, than cities, by storm. {§§ 13 — 21.) You 
may believe me when I speak of Athens ; I have never 
been hei- flatterer, but always her severest censor. Tlie care- 
less crowd suspect you and me alike ; you, because you are 
great; me, because I think. You can easily dispel that 
prejudice; forme it is too late. This, then, is ray advice; — 
give your kingdom and your prosperity into the keeping of 
the goodwill of the Hellenes.' (§§ 13—23.) 



i.Lefterv.. 7. To AUxaiider. [Ep. v.]— Alexander was with 
''«■. his father^ at the time when Isokvates wrote this 

Letter, which was sent along with one addressed to 
Philip — doubtless the Letter just analysed. Pliilip 
was in Thrace or the Chersonese from May, 342, to 
the latter part of 339 B.C, ; and, at some time after 
his departure, appointed Alexander his regent in 
Macedonia^. But, when this Letter was written, 
that arrangement had not yet been made. Alexander, 
a boy of fourteen, is busy with his studies ; and 
Isokrates cannot refrain from a little thrust at the 
yomig prince's new tutor. It was probably in this 
very year (342) that Alexander began to receive the 
3 of Aristotle^ 



' Thepliraseiii§I,5rfpiTOi'a^TOi' Philip's court eh inufloSdrou S.pxov- 

ovra ai riniov iKtiva, seems to im- tos, 0]. 109. 2, 34| B.C., Diog.v. 10. 

ply a foreign region. Tlie dauger Apollodoros adds 'AXf^avdpov wtv- 

in which Philip's life had just been rtKalhiK enj ^S^ ytyoiw-os. Alex- 

ptaced would account for Alexau- ander only completed his 14tU 

derhavingbeensuiiimonedtohim. j-ear in July, 342 b.c. He can 

' Schafer, I>em. ii. 416, but barely have entered on his 

' Apollodoros stated in his !5th year when Pythodotos ceased 

X/ioiiiKa that Aristoilo came to to be arehon. 
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' As I am writing to your father, and you are with him, A-naiy 
it would be strange if I did not greet you also, and show 
that old age has stili left me some sense. (§ 1.) All say that 
you are kindly, fond of Athena, fond of learning, — and this 
in a wise way. The Athenians with whom you live are not 
uncultivated men, with low political views; but men pleasant 
socially, and also able to give sound counsel. Your chosen 
philosophy is not the eristic, which teaches subtlety in pri- 
vate discussion ; but the practical philosophy which educates 
a statesman in debate, in political action, in discerning right 
and wrong. (§§ 2 — 4.) You do well to make this your 
study ; and give promise of surpassing other men as far as 
your father has surpassed all.' (§ 5.) 

8. To Antipater. [Ep. iv.] — This Letter wass.sj«. 
written after — probably soon after^ — the renewal of"' 
the war between Athena and Philip in 340 b.c. 
Antipater had now been for at least seven years 
prominent both as a soldier and as a diplomatist. 
In 347 he seems to have held a command in the 
Thracian war ; in 347 and 346 he was the chief 
envoy from Macedonia to Athens^. At this time, 
in 340 or 339, Antipater is living in Macedonia, 
apparently as regent, or as chief minister of Alex- 
ander, during Philip's absence in Thrace. 

The Letter commends to Antipater one Diodotos 
and his son, who wish to enter the service of Philip. 
Nothing is known from other sources about this 
Diodotos^. He seems to have been an Athenian who 



1 The words in § 1— ™i' ore -no- ' Saniicg, in his essaj Do Schola 

XfjioCfifi. TTfjoE aXX^Xous, as op- Isocratea (Halle, 1867), notices 

posed to TTJs flp-qviis oumjs — Bug- Diodotos among the pupils of Iso- 

gest that the decliiration of war krates ; but lias nothing to add to 

was recent. the information funiislicd hy this 

- Soliiifer, Dein. ir. p. :i4. Letter, in the nindeni Greek 
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had taken service, probably as a captain of mer- 
cenaries, under more than one of the despots of Asia 
Minor. 'For speaking freely to these about their 
own interests ' (§ 7) he had ' been stripped of his 
privileges at home'; in other words, he had been 
deprived of the Athenian eitiiienship on the charge 
of supporting an anti- Athenian policy abroad. Alone 
of the nine Letters, this has the ease of a private 
friendship : Isokrates had made the acquaintance of 
Antipater at Athens. 

' Even ia time of peace, a letter from Athens to Mace- 
donia runs risks; much more cow, when we are at war. But 
I was determined to WTite to you about Diodotoa, and, since 
I am too late to introduce him to you, at least to add my 
testimony in his favour. Men of various countries have 
been my pupils ; some with a special faculty for speaking ; 
some with powers of thought and action ; some of small abi- 
lity, hut good men and pleasant companions. Diodotos has 
a nature so happily tempered that in all these respects he is 
perfect. (§§ 1 — 4.) You will find, too, that he is thoroughly 
outspoken. Princes of a large mind honour such frankness ; 
it is the feebler who fear it, thinking that it will drive them 
into acting against their wishes, and not seeing that free 
criticism is most likely to put them in the way of attaining 
what they desire. No monarchy — nay, no republic — is likely 
to last without advisers who dare to offend. Yet such ad- 
visers are slighted, — as Diodotos has found to his cost. There 
are some princes in Asia whom he has served both by counsel 
and by perilous deeds ; through freedom of speech, however, 
he has lost not only his dignities in his own country but 
many hopes besides. He is inclined to distrust princes as a 

edition of Isokrates quoted abore tlie interpreter of Heralileitos 

(p. 241 note) on Letter vi,, the meutioced by Diogenes Laerttos, 

commentator suggests that this ix. 15. 
Diodotos is posaibly identical with 
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voyager once unlucky fears the sea ; but he has done well in 
going to you. He will benefit by your kindness ; you, by his 
loyalty and ability. (§§ 3 — 9.) 

' His son, too, is advised by me to take service under 
your government. He is ambitious to do so ; but feels like 
an athlete eager for a crown which he dares not hope to win. 
He is without experience ; and has defects of person which 
he fears will be against him. In any case, whether he re- 
sides in Macedonia or (as a neutral) at Athens, pray watch 
over his safety and that of his father. Look upon them as a 
trust committed to you by my old age — my fame (if that is 
worth aught) — my friendship. Forgive the length of an old 
man's letter ; I had but one aim, — to show goodwill for the 
best of friends.' (§§10—13.) 

9. To Philip. [Ep. m.] — The biographical 9. Later 
question raised by this Letter has been noticed in-''*'"^'- 
a former chapter^. The Letter was written in 
338 E.C., some time after Chaeroneia, when Isokrates 
had completed his ninety-eighth year. It is thus 
the latest of all hia extant writings, 

' I have already had some talk with Antipater about Analysts. 
your interests and those of Athens. But I resolved to write 

1 Ch.xii., p. 31. I have there hisretumfrom Athens :8eo§§ 1—2. 

noticed the suggestion of E. Cur- Cf. Scbilfer, iii. 25. 
tius that, if Isokrates did indeed Tlie tradition of u suicide 

commit suicide, the motive may have prompted bj/ patriotic detpair 

been despair at seeing that Athens must then be given up altogether, 

was still resolved to resist. If we But the tradition of tiie suicide 

hold, as I do, the genuineness of itself may be true. The real mo- 

the Third Letter, this explanation tive may have been an access <)f 

of the suicide is admissible only his disease : and Aphareus, or 

on the supposition that the Letter some friend— availing himself of 

was written b^ore the conclusion the coincidence that Isokrates 

of the peace between Athena and died on the day when those who 

Philip. How I confess I think the fell at ChacTOnoia were buried— 

Third Letter was written ({/iar the may have invented the heroic 

conclusion of the peace, and was motive. See Blass, Alt. £er. n. 

taken to Philip by Antipater on 89 f., 300. 
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to you, too, regarding the courKo which, aa I think, you 
ought to take after the peace. This letter will be to the 
same purpose as my discourse, but much shorter. {§ 1.) 
Formerly I urged you to bring about concord in Hella-s by 
reconciling the chief states, Athens, Sparta, Thebes, Argos. 
Now, persuasion is no longer needed. The recent struggle 
has proved them to have no will but yours, and to admit 
that the war which they have been making upon each other 
ought to be turned against Asia. They ask me whether the 
idea of an expedition against the barbarians was originally 
yours or mine ; and when I say that, to the best of my 
belief, it was yours, they entreat me to confirm you in it. 
No deed, they say, could be nobler, better for Heliaa, or 
more timely. (§§ 2 — 3.) Had not my powers utterly failed, 
I would have come to you and urged this in person. In one 
thing it is good to be insatiable — in the desire of true 
glory ; and your glory will be perfect only when you have 
made the barbarians helots to the Greeks. To that result 
it will be an easier step than it was from the first to the 
present stage of your power. That result gained, nothing 
will remain for you but to become a god. I thank old age 
for this alone, that those youthful projects which I set forth 
in the Ihiiegyrikos and in the discourse sent to you are in 
course of completion by your agency, and will, I hope, be 
completed,' (§§ 4 — C.) 



Fragments. 

The only lost work' of Isokrates known from 
definite citations is his Art of lllietoric. It has, 
indeed, always been questioned whether he was the 
author of the treatise once current under his name. 
Quuitilian, in quoting it for an opinion of Isokrates, 

' As to tlie TpiWov fViTn-^ior as to the supposed Speech nput 
(Diog. L. ir. S.'i}, sec above, p. SO ; ^Ceww {Ar. S/i. u. 19) 3co helov. 
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adds — 'if it Is really his^'; and Photios hints a like 
doubt^. Modern criticism^ is divided. Some infer 
from extant notices, direct and indirect*, tliat 
Isokrates really published a systematic 'Art.' Tlie 
direct notices are, with one exception, of sliglit 
interest. They inform us that laokrates defined 
Rhetoric as 'the science of persuasion^,' insisted, in 
reference to forensic speaking, on the importance of 
taking up a strong position in that general statement 
of a case (Karacrratrts^) which precedes the detailed 
narrative of facts, as well as on the need of com- 
prehensiveness in the narrative {^trffqa-ii) itself; 



' Quintil. Inst. ii. 15 § 4. 

^ Photios, cod. 260. ycypa(j>fimi 
avTOV Ttj(y^v pyjTopiKTiv Xiyoivtv, 



IxiWo,- 






^ Spengel, OTJCOyay^ rexvav, pp. 

154—172: Sauppe, O. A. ir. p-22i 
Sauppe denies all force to the ob- 
jections of I- G. Vinnd, de Isocratig 
Vita el Scripth, pp. 21 f, which 
Tiemhardy on Cic. BraC. p. 37 ap- 
pears to th k f w ght 

* The di t f to the 

lost Tix"'! ^ 11 t il bj Bense- 
ler, Isocr I p 6 They 
are the r f n t d here. 

Besides th S ppe ha brought 
together ten other instances in 
which he belieres that ho has dis- 
covered allusions to the treatise. 
All, or most, of these are, how- 
ever, doubtful. See Sauppe, O. A. 
ir. pp. 224 ff. 

° Sestus Bmpiricus, Trpoc pa- 
*j(., ir. § 62, p. 301 P : 'lo-oKparijc 
<l>ti<Ti ni/^ty (iWo ejrtTijBtvfiif Toiis 



pijropnf J/ fn-iiFi-Tiiiriv irtieovst. 

Quintilkn, indeed, states that Iso- 
krates said, 'esse rhetoricen per- 
suadendi opificem, id est irtidovs 
brjiuovpyov': Inst. ii. 15. § 4. But, 
as Sauppe observes, Sextus is pro- 
bably the more accurate. The de- 
finition mentioned by Quintihan 
is known to have been given by 
Korax and Tisias {Spengel, away. 
p. B4} and is ascribed b; Sextns 
himself to Xenokrates. 

^ Mas.Planudes, scholia on Her- 
mogenes, jrf/ii iStaw ff, in Walz 
Rhst. Graee. v. 55i. KaraaTairis 
is here what Dionysios calls npi- 
ffttris: — that general setting forth 
of the matter in hand which 
usually comes (at least in the 
speeches of Lysiaa) between the 
exordium (wpoolpiov) and the de- 
tailed narrative: (itai ean p.f6opiov 

\a 1) iTpoSimt ; Lys. C, 1 7.) 

' Syrianos, scholia on the maoris 
of Hermogenea, in Walz Rh. Gr. 
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and observed on the dislike of 'Attieists' to coining 
new words'. The only citation more precise and 
satisfactory than these is made by MaximusPIanudes^. 
'We learn/ he says, 'from the Art of Isokrates what 
kind of diction is called pure ; for that writer has 
been so attentive to purity of style as to give In his 
own treatise such precepts as these upon the sub- 
ject : — 'In composition^, vowels must not clash*, 
for that has a lame effect ; nor is it well to begin 
and end with the same syllable, as eijroucra cra^^, 
ijXtKa KoXd, €v9a ©aXiJs ; or to put the same con- 
junctions close together, making the latter answer 
immediately to the former^. As to particular words, 
use those which are figurative, but not harshly so ; 
or which are noblest — ^least artificial — most familiiu'. 
In short, your prose must not be prose, — that is 
dry; nor metrical,^— for that betrays art; but tem- 
pered with all manner of rhythms, especially iambic 



pois irpixrraTTova-i nfxprjirSoi- this 
dprjiiivais Xt^tot Kol To'it TfToy^i- 

Max. Planudea (ace. to the Par. 
ras.), Walz Rh. Gr. v. 498. It 
is no rash assumption of Ben- 
seler'fl (ftoer. IL 276) that this 
remark must haye occurred in 
the TexP>}- 
' Walz Eh. Gr. v. p. 469. 

The words tv rfj (tfv \i^ei are op- 
posed to orotiMTi hi -xp^irSai, K.T.X,, 

lower down. Aeftr means hero 
the style of composition, as con- 
trasted with ovofioj-a, the diction. 
' Ilioiiyaios (de laocr. c. 2) says 



that Isokr. deprecates (irapaiTfiTQi) 

TIB J/ fjiaVljCPTaP TUS TTOpoXXjiXoirl 

rjx'''' ID' '■^1' X((OTJ)Ta Tffii' ijtffayyiiiv 
XufiDivoiifjfos. The ' injury to tho 
gmootknem of tlie sounds' is what 
is meant by the lameness — uneven- 
nes3 — spoken of here. 

Tovi fiiy (TiJi'eyyvr Tifle'toi koL tov 



secutiie sentences began with tVei 
yap, the second imt would be ai~ 
Tiarodi&o/Uvov, in regard to the 
first, —' made to answer to it,' 
placed in the same position in the 
sentence. Such repetitions, the rule 
says, ought not to be made t iJdiii— 
i. f,. without a cortiiin interval. 
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or trochaic. In narrative, set the first incident, the 
second, and the rest, in regular sequence. Do not 
pass to a fresh point before you have done with 
the first, or then come back from the end to the 
beginning. Let your separate thoughts be severally 
completed and rounded off.' These rough notes — for 
they are no more — doubtless represent the substance 
of precepts which Isokrates really gave at least 
orally^ to his pttpUs, whether their present form is, 
or is not, that in which they were actually put forth 
by hira. 

There is nothing to prove that any of the ^S^„, 
numerous^ apophthegms ascribed to Isokrates were 
taken from writings of his now lost^. Many of 
these apophthegms are mere repartees in conversa- 
tion; others are maxims of morality or prudence 
which may, of course, have been found in books, but 
which are in no instance quoted from any particular 
book. The average quality of the sayings may be 



1 Cf. Bpisf. VL g 8 (Xt'yeiv) ; Pa- 

nafheti. § a.^S. Cicoro says, ' We 
find no Art which is ascertained 
{conatet) to be by Isokrates himself, 
though we meet with many t«ch- 
■ nical writings by his di3eipleB'[e.ff. 
Ephoros, Naukratea] : de Ineenl. 
n. 7. Aristotle, /tp. Cic, Brut % 48, 
says that Isokrates, on giving up 
forensic work, betook himself 
whoUj ad ariescomponendas. Blass 
thinks {Alt. S&r. ii. 98) we may 
understand this oi collecting notes, 
rules, &c., on the theory of Rho- 
toric — not of writing a, formal trea- 

' Benseler has collected thirty- 
seven; Isorr. vol. II. pp. 276 £f. 
^ One disputed instance must. 



however, be noticed. Arist. Rfiet. 
n. 19 : 



■UTtpois &VBa.TOV. 

KpajTjs f'pfj Seutoif 
ftiTOr IfiaBfv, ovTof Si n^ Svi/^/rfTtu 
fvpe'iv. Censeler {de hiatu p. 66) 
thinks that this quotation is from 
a lost speech of Isokrates n-pot 
EESutow, and that our Or. xxi. irpot 
Ei8ivovv has been falsely attri- 
butedtohim. But,a8Sauppe(0,jl. 
II. 227) says, it is more natural 
to suppose that the saying quoted 
by Aristotle referred to rhetorical 
skill generally, not to the argu- 
ments bearing oit any special law- 
suit. 
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judged from a few specimens. On being asked how 
he, who was no public speaker, could teach others to 
speak, he answered that a whetstone cannot cut, but 
can fit iron to do so'. — 'A father having said that 
he never gave his son any companion but a slave, 
— ' Well then,' Isokrates answered, ' you will have 
two slaves^.' 'If you have a fair body and an Ul 
mind, you have a good ship and a bad pilot^.' — 
'The root of learning is bitter, the fruit sweet^.' — 
On being asked in what the industrious differ from 
the indolent, he said — 'As the pious from the 
impious — in good hopes^.' 

It would, of course, be idle to inquire what 
proportion of these sayings is .genuine. A master of 
neat expression, who was at the same time singularly 
sententious, could not fail to be credited with many 
such yvai^ai. as those with which the Ad Demonicuin 
abounds, and for wluch the Greek taste received a 
new impulse from the Peripatetics ^ 

^ Pint. Mor. S38 b. nienmt apopTithegmatnin) in tanti 

^ [PluL] Vitt, X. Oratl. nominis isocratei claritste et studii 

* Anton. Melisa. p. 65. quo Graeci inde a peripateticorum 

* Hennog. 1.22. disciplina talia ciJiigerent alacri- 

* Steph. Apophthegmat.^.GQl, tate lairum est.' Sauppe, O, A, 
" ' Kcquo esstare (magnum nu- n. 227. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

ISAEOS. 
LIFE. 



The silence wliicli surrounds tlie life of 
in contrast with tlie reputation of his work, has a 
meaning of its own. Dlonysios, in setting forth 
those few and barren facts which the Augustan 
age could discover to his search, unconsciously in- 
dicates the chief cause of their scantiness. ' I can- 
not tell/ he says, ' what were the politics of Isaeos, 
— or ivhether he had any politics at all^.' Un- 
like Antiphon or Andokides, unUke even Lysias or 
Isokrates, Isaeos, so far as is known, had no definite 
relation, literary or active, with the affairs of 
Athens. Nothing could better illustrate the work- 
ings of that deep change which was passing over the 
life of Athens and of Greece. Half a century earlier, 
a citizen with the like powers could not have failed 
to find his place in the history of the city ; and 
a resident who, like Lysias, did not possess the 
citizenship, would at least have left some evidence 

' Dioiiys. Igae. C. 1, oufis irtpl t^s ttcIii fX'o)' ovbi apx^P tl nporiXtTO 
npoaipiofas ro)V jroXirEu^artoi' (ft- nva TcoXiTiiav, 
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of his interest in Athenian or Panbellenic affairs, 
even if it had not been his fortune to impeach an 
Eratosthenes or to address the Greeks at Olympia. 
But, with the progressive divergence of Society from 
the State, the separation of the man from the citizen 
naturally expressed itself, not merely in apathy or 
in organized frivolity, but also, and with a graver 
meaning, in the clearer definition of all those 
pursuits which could be called professional. 'Let 
the ekklesia be the care of the statesmen — my 
profession is to write for the courts';— this is what 
the life of leaeos, by the fact that it is almost 
hidden, declares. That change has set in which is 
to lead, without a break, from the old life of the 
republics to a cosmopolitan Hellenism, and thence 
to the modern world. 

The date of his birth can only be guessed from 
the dates of his works. Of those extant speeches 
which can be placed chronologically, the earliest 
(Or. v., On the Estate of Dikaeogenes) may be 
assigned to 390 B.C. ; the latest (Or. vjl. On the 
Estate of ApoUodoros) to 353. In 366 his reputa- 
tion was fully established. The conjecture which 
places his birth about 420 b. c, is probably not 
far wrong^. One account represents Isaeos as a 
. Chalkidian^, another as an Athenian^; and the 



' Hermann Weissenborn, in his that asgnmption, hoivever — since 

excellent article on Isaeos iu Ersch at all OTenta we have Or. x. in 384 

and Gmber's Encylopaedia, sect. B.C. — 420 must be near the mark. 

II., part 38, pp. 286—310, takes " [Plut.] vit. leae. and rit. De- 

01. 90 (420—417 B.C.)— assuming mosik.: Demetrios ap. Suid. and 

(rightly, I think) that Or. v. be- Harpokr. : Photioa eod. 263. 

longs to 390 B.C. Independently of ' Suidaas.p. 'lo-Biot : Hermippos 
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theory wtich harmonises these statements by sup- 
posing the family to have migrated from Chalkis to 
Athens becomes something more than a mechanical 
compromise when it is recollected that, in 411, 
Euboea (except Oreos) revolted from Athens, and J^*|^ 
that at such a time, residents in Euboea whose 
sympathies were Athenian might well have crossed 
the Euripos^. About 509 b.c.^, after an Athenian 
victory over the Chalkidians, the lands of the wns 
Chalkidian Hippobotae, or Knights, had been shared 
among four thousand Athenian kleruchs^ If the 
family of Isaeos was descended from one of these 
settlers, the account which represents Isaeos as 'an 
Athenian by descent' would be justified, and the 
fact that the name Diagoras', attributed to his 
father, is not Athenian, would be explained. It 
might, indeed, be argued that the case of Isaeos is 
analogous to that of Deinarchos, who was certainly 
a resident alien, and who yet was represented by 
one account as an Athenian citizen^. But the cases 
would be really parallel only if the foreign birthplace 

(see above, p. 12) ap. Ilarpokr. — was the place where the remnant 

Dionysios gives the preference to of the Atlieiiiaii sliips sought re- 

this account ; de Isae. c, 1 'ASijwiiot fuge. Athenian klerucha had held 

iJb to t(toe' m 5e tripoi ypa<povtrt, Oreos since the recotiquoat of 

XakKi&eis. The anonymous rtWr Euboea by Periklea. Thuc. l 14: 

'lo-ai'ou is taken almost wholly from Cox HiH. Gr. ii. 494. 

Dionysios, our earliest source, to ^ The exact date is uncertain : 

whom the Piiitarchic Life also owes but see Cox i. pp. sir. and 23ft 

much : hut the Vivos says merely " Her. v. 77. 

Kara /jLiv Tivas 'ABtjvaios, nara Sf ^ Anon. Biogr. For AioySpas 

TITOS XoXKiEeiJt. Meier {ap. Weissenbom I.e.) pro- 

' Schoinann pTaef. vi.: Weis- posed 'lo-ayopof. 
aenborn I. c. Curtius approves : v. ° [Plut.] Vit. I>in. ws ^eV nvfi, 

172 (Ward.) For the revolt of fyx<^P^°', f^t S/ t«« Bo^ei, Kap.V 

Euboea, see Thue. viii. 05. Chalkis Sios- 
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assigned to Deiiiai'clios Kad been the seat of an 
Athenian settlement. Nor can abstention from poH- 
tical life be urged as disproving citizenship in the 
case of one who had a distinct and an engrossing 
occupation ^ 

msMucn- Jii 400 E.G. — when Plato was twenty-nine years 
old, Isokrates thirty-six, and Lysias fifty-nine (or, 
according to the modern view of his birth-date, 
forty-four at most^), Isaeos was probably about 
twenty. That subtle and eager mind, destined to 
a narrow field, may well have had its early place in 
the most liberal converse that Athens could afford^. 
But the only master to whom Isaeos is given aa 
pupil by a tradition at once definite and trustworthy 

i^-ratss. is Isokrates. Their intercourse may be referred to 
the years ^93 — 390, when Isokrates was just begin- 
ning to teach, or when Isaeos was about to enter on 



' Westermanii and Weissenbom 
think tha,t Isaeos n'as somehow a 
citineii. Schafer assumes the re- 
verse, wben he says {Dem,. it. seine 
Zeit, I. 265) that to Isaeos ' aa 
an alien, the public career was 
closed' ; aud Blaas favours the 
latter view {Alt. Ber. ii. 454). 

^ Vol. I, p. 144. 

tjuXoaotpaii, Hermippos ap. Dionja. 
/sae. 1. I should certainly hesi- 
tate to infer— as Weissenbom and 
Meier do—that laaeos had been a 
disciple of Sokrates. 

Oiirtiua says that Isaeos 'con- 
nected hbiueff tciCh Plato' (v. 172, 
Ward) and so Weissenbom. The 
authorities for this (so far ax they 
iire known to mo) arc (I) Phot. 



ojd. 265, p. 1472 R, and (2) [Pint.] 
cit Demosth., whence Photioa gets 
it. 

Now, I strongly suspect that 
Pbotios has mis-construed the pas- 
sage in the Plutarchic Life. It says 
of Demosthenes :~(rxn\a(^a>v 'liro- 
KpoTec, lOf Tivis (<jia(Tav, as bi oi 
jrXeliTToi, 'icrotoi ry XcAi;i8eT, St ifi' 
'l<roicpaTovs (la^Tijt, SiAyovri en 
'AS^vais, f7XB^ eovKvSiSijv „al n\d- 

oirhi/ axo\cirai. Grammatically, 
the clause iij\£v, k.t.X., might, of 
course, be connected witli St ^v, 
K-r.X. : Photios so took it; and 
hence the error. Manifestly fij- 
Xay, &c., is meant to refer back 
to Demosthenes. He ia the 'stu- 
dent of I'hito and Thncydide.''.' 
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his own career as a writer of speeches for the law- 
courts. Both these facts — that the teacher's manner 
was not matured, and that the discipleship must 
have been comparatively short — may help to explain 
why Isaeos kept so few traces of Isokratic expres- 
sion. As we shall see, however, the Isokratic influ- 
ence on Isaeos may clearly be traced in another pro- 
vince — in his handling of subject-matter^. Isokrates 
asserts that, of all the numerous writers of speeches 
for the courts, no one was ever honoured with pupils^. 
If Isaeos had been the pupil of Lysias, at least one ^■ 
notable exception would have been established. It 
is worth observing, however, that the best authority 
speaks of Isaeos, not as the scholar, but as the 
student of Lysias ; and this is undoubtedly the true 
account^. 

Isaeos, like Antiphon and Lysias, was a profes- f' 
sional writer of forensic speeches. But a comparative ■'' 



^ The authorities for Isaeos 
having been the pupil of Isokrates 
are Uermippos (a strong witness) 
in his book on the disciples of Iso- 
krates (Harpokr. s. v. ^liralos, 
Dionys. Ime. I) : [Plat.] vU. D&- 
mo»(A.,— in mt. Ismi the text is 
doubtful : and Suid. s. v. lirjiioa-- 
flf'i^E-— Schafer (i. 255) questions 
the tradition, noticing the dubious 
as Si npfi iPam m [Piut.] vit. 
/socr.— Beiiseler (p. 192), applying 
the hiatus-test, puts the disciple- 
ship only a little before 360, when 
Isaeos was past 50 : but, as we 
shall see below, that test breaks 

' Antid. (Or. xv.) § 41 : nn/inXr,- 
OtU (iVtc oi iTapaaKiuaiov7is Toils 



nyavL^op-iv. 



ovh<\ 



^ Dionys. Isae. 2, x''P'»"^p(' fie 
Tov Avirlou...fX^\B)<7e (copied in the 
rtWVmW): c. 20, C-iX«T^>.. In 
[Plut] rit, Isae. the ordinary read- 
ing gives <rxo\diras Auo-i?, but 
should perhaps be emended to 
axokaoas [ji^v 'laOKparci, ^rjXtatras 

8e] Auoint, as Schafer suggests 
(Dem. 1. 256 n. : or o-xoXniroi ["lo-o- 
KpaTft, loiits firiXiora] Auo-.'a. FrODl 

the pseudo- Plutarch Photios cod. 

263 took his Auiriou 6e iyivfTO i^a- 
difrqs, ov ta'i ^loS^rijE ifdnniAnai. 

See Blass, AU. Bcr. ii. 456. 
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survey of their work brings out one striking dif- 
ference. Antiphon was occupied chiefly, Lyaias 
largely, with Public Causes. Isaeos was occupied 
almost exclusively^ with Private Causes. These Pri- 
vate Causes were, moreover, princip:illy of the class 
with which Demosthenes also was so much engaged, 
and for which Isokrates reserves his principal con- 
tempt, — claims to property or money between man 
and man^. The Practical Rhetoric, at first busied 
chiefly with the graver interests of the civic life, had 
thus in the course of its development come to em- 
brace the smaller interests so completely that it could 
find in these a distinct and definite field. Among 
the twelve extant Speeches of Isaeos — since the 
fragment 'For Euphiletos' is now counted as the 
twelfth — four are of uncertain time. The remain- 
ing eight may conveniently be arranged in two 
groups, as they precede or follow the central event 
in the life of Isaeos — his connexion with Demo- 
p sthenes. The first group will comprise the Fifth 
Oration, On the Estate of Dikaeogenes, 390 E.C.; the 
Tenth, On the Estate of Aristarchos, 377—371 b.c; 
the Eighth, On the Estate of Kiron, 375 B.C.; and 
the Ninth, On the Estate of Astyphilos, 369 B.C. 
The second group will comprise the Sixth Oration, 
On the Estate of Philoktemon, 364 — 363 B.C. ; the 
Eleventh, On the Estate of Hagnias, 359 E.c. ; the 
Second, On the Estate of Menekles, 354 b.c.; and 
the Seventh, On the Estate of ApoUodoros, 353 b.c. 

' See bolow, ch. XXI. (Tj^ ini(. avfi.&a\alav: 6oAntid.\xy.'\^Z, 

= Isokr. Paneg. jOr. iv.] §11, &c. 
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The First and Tiikd Orations, On the Estates of 
Kleonymos and Pyrrhos, may probably be referred 
to the later period. 

Demosthenes was bom in 384, and came of age isat 
in 366. Before attaining hia majority he had re- '"'"' 
solved on the contest with the guardians who had 
abused their trust. The two orations Against 
Aphobos belong to 3C3 b, c, ; the two orations 
Against Onetor to 363. Now, in 366, Isaeos must 
have been known for upwards of twenty years as 
a successful writer of forensic speeches, and also 
as a master of Attic law, especially in the depart- 
ment of claims to property. No one could be better 
fitted to arm Demosthenes for his first encounter. 
There is no doubt whatever that Demosthenes had 
recourse to the aid of Isaeos. Afterwards, when 
that relative obscurity in which the critics left the 
elder orator was hardly broken save by this stray 
gleam from the glory of the younger, friendly bio- 
graphers naturally welcomed everything that could 
add brightness to the borrowed ray ^. It is due quite 
as much to Isaeos as to Demosthenes that we should 
be on our guard against exaggerations. According 
to one story, Demosthenes, on coming of age, took 
Isaeos into his house, and studied with him for four 
years^. He is further said to have paid Isaeos 
10,000 drachms (about £400) on condition that the 

^ Even DioDja. begins: 'laaios itointms aimv roviXayovi: [Plut.] 

be, o Atjnoir0ipovs Ka6-qytiaa^evoi, vtl. Detri. The same author re- 

*qI 8io TovTo )ia\taTa ycvifif- presoiits these studies with Isaeos 

vos irepufiai'iJE. aa having Jjegun while Demoa- 

' 'liraiov auoXadav ds rfiv olKiav thenes was yet a minor and living 

TtTpaiTtj xpof"" "VTov hiftromTf, ui- in his mother's house: and so 
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teacher should withdraw from a school of Rhetoric 
which he had opened, and should devote himself 
wholly to his new pupiP. 'It waa a close personal 
relation,' writes a brilliant historian, 'into which 
they entered, an intellectual armed alliance, in order 
with their united strength to carry on the contest of 
vengeance which Demosthenes, like the Heroes of 
ancient mythology, undertook against the desolaters 
of his paternal home^.' It would be agreeable thus 
to conceive Isaeos, — as a Py lades divided by nothing 
but, perhaps, thirty-six years from his young partner 
in the chastisement of a triple Aegisthos. Plutarch, 
however, says merely that Demosthenes— 'employed 
Isaeos as his master in Rhetoric, though Isokrates 
was then teaching, either (as some say) because he 
could not pay Isokrates the prescribed fee of ten 
minae ; or because he preferred the style of Isaeos 
for his purpose, as being vigorous and astute' {Spa- 
<rrT}pi,ov Kol nai'ovfyyov)^. The school of Isaeos is no- 
where else mentioned^, nor is the name of any other 
pupil recorded. 

Rutercb, ei(. Demosth. c. 5 ; Iii- against Aphobos (Detn. i. 257). 

banios vit. Dein. p. 3 (Reiske) : ' Curtius v. 290 (Wai-d). 

Suidaa s. V. Ajjfir«r3t'c7r, &c Scha- ' Plut.»(V.2)em.[nottliepseudo- 

fer {Dem. i. 257) would date the Plntarcli in tlie lives of tlio X. 

relation only from 366. It was OratoraJ c. 6. 

only after attaining his niiyority * Plutarch, no doubt, mentions 

and receiving the guardians' ac- tovs 'liroKpnTfis «oi 'Avric^BjTot not 

count that Demosth. could have ^laalovs among rous in raii o-^oXaii 

resolved on the law-suit. ra /wipoKia TTpobMirKavras {deglor. 

' [Plut.] vit. Isae.: Phot. eod. .^fMi.p. ;l50c): buttliis is rague; 

263. Curtius adopts the tradition and need mean no more than that 

(v. 221, Ward), Schafer suggests ho knew an Art of Rhetoric (sec 

that it may haye arisen from De- ch. xxl ad irdl.) to be extant 

moBtlienes having made some pre- under the name of Isaeos. 
sani to Isaeos on wjuiiing the cause 
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Tlie Sixth Oration, On tlie Estate of Pliilokte- 
mon (364 — 363 b. c), falls in the midst of those years 
(366 — 362) which the tradition supposes Isaeos to 
have reserved for Demosthenea ; showing that, if 
Isaeos had no other disciples, he had at least concur- 
rent occupations. Then another version claims for 
Isaeos the credit of having taught Demosthenes 
gratis^. But the decisive argument is furnished by 
the speeches Against Aphobos and Onetor. These 
are not the compositions of one who had given him- 
self wholly to the guidance of Isaeos, who was sitting 
at the master's feet, who was working under the 
master's eye. On the contrary, these earliest speeches 
of Demosthenes have a stamp of their own as marked 
as it is original. Some valuable hints Demosthenes 
unquestionably got from Isaeos, and an attempt will 
be made presently to show what these were. But 
the limits of the influence forbid us to think that 
the intercourse between Isaeos and Demosthenes as 
teacher and learner can have been either very inti- 
mate or of very long duration^. 

The death of Isaeos is conjecturally placed about ^' 
350 B.C. In a general view of his career, we are irre- i,. 
sistibly struck with a resemblance and a contrast. 
Antiphon and Isaeos are brothers in accomplishment, 
in calling, in bent of genius, in subjection to the 
general disfavour which recognized but survived 

' Suidas 3. V. 'lo-aioE (jroiwirai onjs TsnP c 4 conjecture' — who 

...a,sAiifioa6ivi]s "/iiirfli Tifioayayai' rcproacl»,d Demosthenes witii 

Weissenbom (Ersch -ind Gruber, hating 'swilliwcd Isaeos brdilj' 

EneycL ir. sxsviii 2S6J adopts (roc Ictoioj' 0X01- a-ea-iTiirrm) paid a 

this account. bad compliment to the discewi- 

- The enemy — Pvtheax, as Di- ment of his audience. 
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their success. Eacli was deeply vei-sed, not only in 
rhetoric, but in law; each, too, was eminent in a 
branch^Antiphon in the law of homicide, Isaeoa in 
the law of property. Each used his art for his client, 
not, indeed, without some attempt at persuasive 
simplicity, but with a masterful force which rendered 
the attempt little more than a tribute to usage. 
Each had a sinister reputation ; Antiphon 'lay under 
the suspicion of the people through a repute for 
cleverness,' and never came before the people when 
he could help it ; Isaeos, too, was deemed ' clever in 
elaborating pleas for the worse part-",' and, with the 
exception of the Greek Argument to his Oration 
On the Estate of Nikostratos — and that Argument 
is a worthless authority^ — there is no evidence that 
he ever spoke in a law-court^. Each was the 
object of a public satire which reflected this unpo- 
pularity ; Antiphon figured in the Peisamlros of 
Plato Comicus, Isaeos in the Theseus^ of Theopompos. 
But, if thus far the personal analogy is close, there 
is a strange divergence of fates beyond it. Antiphon 
worked patiently, indeed, at bis disliked and sus- 
pected calKng through long years of judicious abs- 

' Dionys. Isaf,. 4. tho comedy was that Theseus, 

° See the note on it below, eh. expelled from Athens, goes to 

xxr. Persia. We have two lines of a 

^ Schomann praef. vi. (where mock-heroic spoecji ; predicting 
his 'fortaase' seems to leave the the wanderings of the hero, as 
question as to Or. iv. open ; but those of lo are foretold by Pro- 
see p. 269 of tis Commentary) : metheiis : — 

Schafer Dem. i. 254. Curtius ob- 51'" S* MijStov 70101', tv6a KopSd- 

serves that Demosthenes could fi-aiv 

learn little as to delivery from ifKtiaTair jroniTai >;ol irpaaav 

Isaeos, ' who himself never came a^vpraKj), 

forward in public' (v. 226, Ward). Meiueke, Fra^. Com. p. 306. 

* [Plut.] vit. /sac— The idea of 
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tention from every battle-field of the civic life. But 
his cKmax was political ; the strife of parties was the 
focus on which his disciplined powers were finally 
concentrated ; and when the keen weapon which had 
so often served others was at last bared in his own 
hand, it was for no single combat, but for the en- 
counter of oligarchy with democracy, for a struggle 
which filled Athens with bitterness, as it drowned 
his own life in blood. Isaeos, subtle and patient, 
but not, like Antiphon, passionate alsOj was conge- 
nially placed in days when an Athenian had ceased 
to be primarily a citizen. The early application of 
rhetorical art to politics — so natural, even so neces- 
sary, yet so crude— had long given place to a con- 
ception of the rhetorical province in which politics 
made only one department. With this department 
Isaeos recognised — probably with the indifference of 
the time — that he had nothing to do ; the intel- 
lectual ardour which he clearly had was of a kind 
that his tasks at once satisfied and limited— making 
it enough for him to live and die the laborious, suc- 
cessful, rather unpopular master of Attic Law ; not 
the first at Athens who had followed a calling, but 
perhaps the earliest Athenian type of a professional 
man. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

ISAEOS. 
STYLE. 



At the conGluslon of his essay on Isaeos^, Diony- 
sios explains the principle of selection which hits 
guided him in this and in the two other criticisms 
which ai'e properly its companions, the essays on 
Lysias and Isokrates. He has chosen men who 
are not merely interesting in themselves but who 
have a certain typical significance. Lysias is the 
representative of those who cultivate terse, closely- 
reasoned discourse with a view to real contests, 
deliberative or forensic ; and, having made a study 
of Lysias, he has felt himself exempted from dis- 
cussing in detail the austere Antiphon, the frigid, 
inane and ungraceful Polykrates, the correct and 
subtle Thrasymachos, who, though inventive and 
forcible, is stUl a merely scholastic writer, the 
artificial Kritias and Zoilos, to whom, in different 
ways, the same general observation would apply. 
Isokrates, again, stands for all who have succeeded 
in the poetical, the elevated and stately manner ; 
and, in like sort, absolves the critic from discussing 

' Dion js. Ifcw. c. 1 9. 
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Gorgias, ' who lapses from moderation and is every- 
where childish'; Alkidamaa, his pupil, who is 
'somewhat coarse'; Tlieodoroa of Byzantium, whose 
technical inaccuracies are not adequately compensated 
by ability, deliberative or forensic, and who, more- 
over, is antiquated ; Anaximenes of Lampsakos, who 
aims at completeness, who would fain stand four- 
square to rivalries from every quarter, but who, in 
every kind, is weak and devoid of persuasive charm; 
or, lastly, those contemporary imitators of Isokrates, 
in regai-d to expression, who are confessedly his 
inferiors, such as Theodektes, Naukrates, Philistos, 
Kephisodoros, Ephoros, Theopompos. But what or 
whom does Isaeos represent except himself^ Might 
not he, if any man, he, an exclusively forensic 
writer, and that in the 'plain' manner, he, the close 
student and direct imitator of Lysias, have been 
taken as characteiised when Lysias had been 
criticised? This is the answer of Dionysioa : — 'AsD«'n« 
to the third — Isaeos — if anyone were to ask me why %ti!'iili 
I added him (to Lysias and Isokrates), being, as he 
is, an imitator of Lysias, I shoidd assign this 
reason ; — Because I think that the oratorical power 
(SacoTJjs) of Demosthenes — power which everyone 
deems to have reached an incomparable perfection— 
took its seeds and its beginnings Jrom Jsaeos''-.' j.^„,,,: 

The significance of Isaeos, when looked at closely, jiauUl 

' Dionya. /^dfi. 20, on fini 6o«r says tliatthecompositioii of Isaeos, 

T')! Aij/Loa-Ocvovs Stii/orijTos, ijv ill respect of the power, the im- 

oiJ^EiE eoTiv OS ov TeXfioTanjB ajra- pressiveness, of its embellishment 

aav oUtoi ymoSm, to ir'nipfxaTit (rjj Bsii'oTJiri tt]s KQTHiTMU^t) 'is ill 

xoJ TOf apx^ s ouTos avt/p truth a fountain (n-ij^rj tis) of the 

jrrifiairxe'i'- ^l'- ''&■ c '•'; where he faculty of Deiuostheiios.' 
11. 18 
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[Cn. 



will prove to be something more independent and 
substantive than this judgment seems to make it. 
But here, at least, are two cardinal points for an 
attempt to estimate the place of Isaeos in the deve- 
lopment of Attic oratory. We must endeavour to 
determine, first, his relation to Lysias ; secondly, his 
relation to Demosthenes. 
'■ A comparison of Isaeos with Lysias may begin 
in the province of expression, with its two depart- 
ments of diction and composition, and thence pass 
to the province of subject-matter. 

As regards diction, the resemblance is close. 
Isaeos, emulous of that persuasive 'plainness' (d^d- 
Xeta) in which Lysias was so consummate an artist, 
takes. the first step towards attaining it by imitating 
Lysias in the correctness, the conciseness, the sim- 
plicity of his language. When some erroi's of the 
manuscripts have been amended', few blemishes 
remain discernible in the purity both of grammar 
and of idiom with which Isaeos writes Attic^. The 



we should probably read fiatiSfwra 
re : and so in VIII, § 1, oJroi re ti.0 
Kkrjpov \ayxoi'ii''<'"' at ('yyurariu 
yimvs owsi, ^tiac te ii^pl^ovaiv. 

Similarlj, in I. § 48, a false reading 
is Kai viv /iff t^ouXfTo rifMc, in- 
stead of Koi vvv e/3. ^(i3e liev. ia II. 
§ 26, jifv DVTa for aur^ fiiv: in yi. 
5 18, Ei'imjjiiiii' jtiv yap i^lia (Vi) 
fur'E.yap fffia liiii fTij, k.t.X.— In VI. 
§ 10, e'TTttS^ &e irpohiaiujinpTvpjjKfv 
as v'loy ewai yvTjaiov EiiitriJftoTOr 
Toirov, Blass {Att. Ber. u. 469) 
would read for ur v'Cov (hat y\'^<Tiou 



Toiabi. In XI. § 10, ijfifk 8d, ty^ 
Kai SrpanoE kqI 'STparoiiKijs — irnpeir- 

Kfva^oPTo, tlie 1st pcra. plur. is no 
bold ciiaiige. 

Prjpciau XVJII- c. 25 says:— ..4(- 
lici oTav iXSti de fUturo diciiut. 
Iiaeus eliam de praeterilo : Srav 

eXflfl, eiciSfi Kap' fKelvm KUTuyirrBat. 
Et iierum : orao TKBa, Tap' iKfha 
KaTrjyoniv. Antiquioro tmnen on 
Z\6oi de praeterito dkimt. These 
impossible solecisms must have 
been mere blunders of the copyist 
for ore JXfloi, Srt tXBmpi. 

^ Olio or tivo instances of iiicor- 
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true exceptions to liis conciseness are equally rare-' ; 
and, if anyone would see how remote is Isaeos from a 
really inartistic diffuseness, he need only compare the 
oration On the Estate of Hagnias with two speeches, 
one of them concerning the same inheritance, which 
have wrongly been ascribed to Demosthenes— the 
speech Against Makartatos and the speech Against 
Olympiodoros^ In the combination of brevity with 
clearness, Isaeos stands, indeed, next to Lysias. In 
the avoidance of rare or poetical expressions, of tropes, 
of novel compounds, or of phrases akin to comedy, 
the nearest rival of Lysias is Isohrates ; but Isaeos 
follows at no long interval^. Lastly, the diction of 



rcctness or iuel^aiico may be no- 
ticed, fl) VII. g 36, eya< rolvvv fn 
yt T^f iir' t'xihov aoKi/iairrieV 
rav irtnotiiica : 'I hiive doDe one 
at least of the things (^u( wi/iich 
ke liad M,ti»fied hmirnlf — i. e., 
which he felt sure that I iroiild do 
[the speaker had bemi saying that 
lie had been approved by )iis ac- 
tions, htbotx^aTfiivot, to the tes- 
tator, as likely to do public ser- 
vices] : where we should have ex- 
pected iti<mM6ivTa,v. (2) VIII. § 6, 
\oyoivaKOrj Kal liaprupav — objective 

and subjective genitives harshly 
joined. (3) i. § 41, hia6nKas... 
atjrfvSiU aT!f<^Yi}iav, Kai o'l fiiv to 
Tiapairav ov ycvoiifvas, ivlav &' ovk 
ipSm lit^ov\fv^!vo>v. (4) III. § 35, 
ov xoXewoi' yvai'ai 5ti ^aicera. 
irfpi<!>avas, K.rX. 

■■ The clumsy wordiness of a few 
passages seems to come from the 
wish of aijif'Xeia : e.g. 11. § 38, Bui- 



fioClTQI (,>Jp 


.<,! oi\iy^, .-g .«'.- 


enpa^ai/ auToi, 


'•Ti syia TaXrjBij Xt'yai, 


cf. ib. § 18 : V 


. § U, 'AjToXXoBfflp? 


yap ^j- vlis, Sp 


(KElVOt ml ijlTKtl Koi 



01 miftcAfiat etxcv, aairtp Kampov- 

^Kov ^v. Ob the other hand, 
Isaeos never repeats liimaelf, as 
Lysias sometimes does, through 
tlie desire of parallelism, 

^ KLIII. TrpoE MojtdpTOToi': SLVIIL 
Kara 'OXiifwrioBtopou ^iVojSjji, See 

Schafer, Dem. u. tdne Zeit, Iii. 
Append. 5, 6, pp. 22S— 241 : 
who thinliB that they are by the 
same hand. The/fa^MW of Isaeos 
and the Makartatos have to do 
with the same inheritance. Isaeos 
begins (xi. §8) 'Hagnias, Eubn- 
lides, Stratios (uncle of Hagnias), 
and myself, are sons of cousins' : — 
the pseudo-Demosthenes goes 
through tlie entire stcmnia of the 
Buselidae {% 19—21). Cf Blass, 
II. 470, 

^ A few exceptions may be no- 
ticed: — 1. Rare or poetical expres- 

18—3 
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Isaeos, like that of Lysias, has vividness— ecopyeia — 
aptitude for 'bringing under the senses what is nai'- 
rated''. It is when we turn from diction to composi- 
tion, from the choice of words to the way of putting 
them together, that the marked unlikeness begins. 

Lysias, as we have seen, had exchanged the rigid 
monotony of the old periodic writing for a manner 
better suited to real contests, for a style more flexible 
and more various, in which the periods are relieved 
by sentences not periodic, and the proportion borne 
by one element to the other is determined by the 
scale of the subject. Lysias was, however, fond of 
antithesis; and the result is that, while his compo- 
sition as a whole has variety, the structure of his 
periods themselves is apt to be too stiff and uniform^. 
Now Isaeos is exempt from this desire of formal 
antithesis, and, as a consequence, from this rigidity. 
His non-periodic passages have much of the old ' run- 
ning' style ; the use of t€ in linking clause to clause 
is archaic^ ; and the pursuit of free movement is oeca- 

(il. §23), (j-'aiBou (ii. §45): rijro- site<i in yimr memories' (xi 



(ruXSf(T.5 30);XtifiaiW<7doi(vl.l8). 3. Kovel compounds: KofltiriroTpd- 

— 2. Tropes: Kara^vyii t^s (pi- <^r(i[as, (tm-tfcifyoTpd^ijitot (y. § 43): 

liiaSKai jrapa'^vx'i roO ^/ou, Said vwOTrapaSuirijni. ^38): tatarrfirai.- 

ef Adoption (u. § 13) : ffpaSivfis efpnoTT,«e'™i (x. § 25),— 4. Phrases 

in sense of SutQarot (ix, § 35) : akin to Comedy : (Vi rd SiKom-pa- 

liapTijpia, — pin}liti.a dpcTijs, V. §41: rim ^^avrts (IV. § 10): ev roll Xt- 

^oKi/iHo-ia in general sense of 'test', daiipyeiais cuXicSfirat (ti. § 44) : 

1 II. § 34, and so (idiraios, ix. § 29 : viroirtnTaKiTtt r^ riwApafffti. of le- 

iTtipavolac alptiv, to conB/et (the gacy-huntera (vi. § 29) : ouic (VoX- 

dead) of folly, ib. f 36 : T™ a^Tav fiijcre ypv^ai (vni. § 27). 
tiKo^Di/ii TaiTrip T^c lcpo<rv- ' Yol. I. p. 172. 

\tay, 'that I might radically fnis- ' Vol, i. pp. I6S, 170. 
tratethia their sacrilege' (*■«- this = eg. ii. § 11, vi. § 7, vii. § 39, 

attempt t(. rob tlio dead, vin.539): viii. § IS. 
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sionally carried even to an ungraceful negligence^. 
Yet, on the whole, the composition of Isaeos is mainlj 
distinguished from that of Lysias by the stamp of art. " 
The composition of Isaeos tends to keep the hearer's 
mind at strain by a continvial sense, not merely of ear- 
nestness, but of trained and confident skill ; it cannot 
be quite content to forego the advantage resigned 
by Demosthenes and the great deliberative speakers 
— of seeming comparatively artless ; at the same 
time, its own eager strength renders it profoundly 
incapable of. suppressing tones which are militant 
and aggressive. It is important to see cleai-ly the 
general distinction between the two orators ; — that, 
■while Lysias is secui'e in a modest art of his own, 
Isaeos is halting between this indirect art, in which 
he is too sophisticated and morally not fine enough 
really to excel, and the direct, masterly art of elo- 
quence to which he has not perfectly attained. Good P"* 
illustrations are afforded by those 'proems,' or^™ 
openings, of Lysian and Isaean speeches which 
DIonysios has compared^. In the speech of Lysias 



hiKfvrriniv. IS. § 1, ihf\<\,i,i >io< 
ou cimp 6 kXijpos' airoBjjfuyirat alv 

fttTa T^f fls MlTuX^WJI' ITT/IOTlOirffll' 

fTiKfirijirev : K. § 3, ^ Aplirrapxos yap 
ijv, to SySpis, SujroXX^rcot. ouror 
eXafit Sfaii'tTov 'Axappfios 6uya- 



treXiTTE jroAXflc, aim 
■ tKom-ov d^.oitr6ai 



•flfiavro itpis dXXijXous. 



TTapa T^ yvvu 









^•avraiv. In the following plrtccs, 
tlie extreme abruptness has the 
air of au aflcJctatiuii : vi, § 3, «i- 
\oKTTiixaiv yap 6 K^^nnfis (j>i\oi 



Tfpa, ICT.K. 

" Tlie three pairs of priiems 
which follow are given by Diouy- 
sios De Isaeo, cc. 5—11, in tliis 
order: — (I) o. 5, Isaens 'For Ku- 
mathes,' c. 6, Ljaiaa ' For Thereni- 
ko3';e. 7, comments. (2)0. 8, 1 sue - 
OS ' Dofoiite of a Cuai'JiLiii,' Lysias 
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'For Pheronikos^' an Athenian citizen thus pre- 
faces his defence of liis Theban friend : — 

'I think, judges, I must first tell you of my 
friendship with Pherenikos, Jest some of you should 
wonder why I, who have never been any man's 
advocate before, am his now. His father Kephisodo- 
tos was my friend, judges; and when we were 
exiles at Thebes I stayed with him — I, and any other 
Athenian who would ; and many were the good 
offices, public and private, that we received from 
him before we came home. Well, when he and his 
son had the like fortune, and came to Athens 
banished men, I thought that I owed them the 
fullest recompense, and made them so thoroughly at 
home in my house that no one coming in could have 
told, unless he knew before, whether it belonged to 
them or to me. Pherenikos knows as well as other 
people, judges, that there are plenty of better 
speakers than I, and better experts in affairs of this 
kind ; but still he thinks that my close friendship is 
the best thing he can trust to. So, when he appeals 
to me and asks me to give him my honest help, I 
think it would be a shame to let him be deprived, 
if I can help it, of what Androkleides gave him.' 

Now take the opening of a speech by Isaeo^.^, 

' AgainsttheaonsofHippolirates'; guage tin adequate notion of thu 

c. 9, comments. (3) c. 10, Isaeoa Diee distinction lietweeii flie dif- 

'Against tlie Deraesmen,' Ljsias ferent originals'; but thia is 

'Against Arcliebiades';cll,com- too strong; and tlie ethical 

meiits. cantrast in the hpecinions takm 

Speaking of Lyaias and laaeos, by Dionjsios lessens tl:e difii- 

Bir W. Jones says in his Prtfatnnj culty. 

Discourse (xr.) tliat it ia ' almost ' Vol. i. p. 312. 

impossible to convey in our Ian- - Vvt a notice of tlieso and the 
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The speaker, Xenoklea, is asserting the hberty of a 
freedman named Eiimathes whom the heii's of liis 
former master claimed as a slave :■ — 

'Once, iudfi'es, on a former occasion, I proved jm^m, 'f™- 
useful to Eumathes the defendant ; and, on this, I 
shall be justified in aiding you, as best I can, to 
rescue him. Allow me, however, to say a few 
words to guard against any of you fancying that it 
is in a petulant spirit, or in any mood of aggression, 
that I have meddled with his concerns. When I was 
tiierarch in the archonship of Kephisodoros, and 
tidings came to my kinsfolk that I had been killed 
iu the sea fight, — property of mine being then in the 
hands of Eumathes, — he sent for my relations and 
friends, produced the property which I had entrusted 
to him, and restored the whole amount correctly and 
honestly. When I returned in safety, I therefore 
became still more intimate with him ; and, when he 
proposed to establish a bank, I made him a farther 
advance. When, subsequently, Dionysios claimed 
him, I vindicated his freedom, knowing that he had 
been made free in a lawcourt by Epigenes.' 

Lysisis wrote a defence^ for a guardian whom his 
wards had accused of abusing the trust : — 

' It is not enough, judges, for guardians to have "^-J^^f^',;^ 
all the trouble they have from their oifice, but, for pokrai^'.'^' 
keeping their friends' properties together, they are 
vesatiously accused by the orphans in many cases ; 
and such is my case now. I was appointed trustee, 
judges, of the estate of Hippokrates, I managed the 

two following fragments of Isaeoa, ' The speech ' Against tlie sons 

see cli. XXI. adjiitem. of Hippokrates,' sol i, p. :U3, 
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property till tlie sons came of age, I handed over to 
tliera the money which had been left in my keeping, 
and now they hring a vexatious and unjust law-suit 



i, too, wrote a defence for a guardian against 
his ward : — 
(. ' I could have wished, judges, that the plaintiff's 
' tendencies, where money is concerned, had not been 
so discreditable as to engage him in designs on the 
property of othere and in law-suits such as the pre- 
sent. With better reason still might I have w^hed 
that my own nephew, the master of a patrimony 
ample enough for the discbarge of public services, 
a patrimony of which you placed him in possession, 
had looked after his own fortune instead of grasping 
at mine. Thrift might have given him a better 
name with all men; and a larger liberality would 
have made him a better citizen for you. Now, how- 
ever, as he has squandered, mortgaged, disgracefully 
and miserably wrecked his own property, and trust- 
ing to cabals and clap-trap, has assailed mine, there 
is nothing for it, I suppose' — however much one may 
deplore such a character in a relation — but to meet 
his charges or his irrelevant slanders with the most 
energetic reply that I can address to you.' 

Lysias supplied a defence' to a young Athenian 
who had lately succeeded to his paternal estate, and 
who was sued by one Archebiades for a debt alleged 
to have been contracted by the defendant's father : — 
' As soon as Archebiades brought this action 
against me, judges, I went to him, represented that 
' The speech ' Against Arclichiados,' vol. i, p. 314. 
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I was young, unskilled in sucli affairs, and not at 
all desirous of entering a law-court. ' I appeal to 
you, then,' I said, 'not to make capital out of my 
inexperience, but to take my friends and your own 
into council and explain to them how the debt arose. 
If they think your story true, you shall have no 
more trouble, you shall get your money and go your 
way. You ought, however, to give the full and 
complete story, — since the transaction was before my 
time, — in order that we may learn any facts that 
we do not know before we discuss your case, and so 
determine, if possible, whether you are making a 
dishonest attempt on my property, or are trying to 
get back your own.' This was my challenge ; — but 
he would never consent to have a meeting, or to talk 
over his claims, or refer them to arbitration, until 
you enacted the law concerning arbitrators.' 

Isaeos wrote a speech for a man who claimed from 
his demesmen a farm which he had pledged to them; 
the speaker is supposed to be young and untrained 
(tSiiwTi;?) ; and he begins thus :— 

'I shoiild have wished, judges, if possible, not f»™!, 
to be injiured by any of my fellowcitizens — or, at ^™/™''*" 
least, to have found adversaries with whom my con- 
troversy would have caused me less disquietude. 
But now I am in a very painful situation ; I am 
wronged by the men of my own deme, whom I can 
scarcely allow to rob me, yet with whom it is dis- 
tressing to quarrel, seeing that our common rites 
must be celebrated in their society. It is hard, of 
course, to hold one's own against a multitude ; num- 
bers are no small help to plausibility; nevertheless. 
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as I felt confident in my case, though a iiost of trying 
circumstances beset me, I resolved that I would not 
shrink from the endeavour to obtain my rights by 
your aid, I ask you, then, to be indulgent if, 
youthful as I am, I have ventured to address a 
court. It is through the fault of those who wrong 
me that I am compelled to take a part so alien 
from my chai'acter. But I will attempt to set the 
case before you from the outset, and in the fewest 
words.' 

These examples will illustrate what it is needful 
to see clearly — that, in matter of expression, the 
difference" between Lysias and Isaeos is one, not of 
diction, but of composition. They will always show 
" how far, and in what sense, Isaeos sacrifices ethos 
J to bis more trenchant and metallic emphasis : it is 
the portrayal of the ingenuous youth or the plain 
man, the iSt&M^?, that is damaged in point of art. 
So far from its being true that ethos is wanting in 
the speeches of Isaeos, there is perhaps only one of 
them — the third — in which it is not an effective 
element ; and, in the third speech, the reason of its 
absence is simple— there is no room for it : all is 
argument. In the moral persuasion of vigorous 
insistance, of reasoned remonstrance, or of just in- 
dignation, Isaeos is at least equal to Lysias. It is 
in the attraction of a guileless and gracious simplicity ^ 
that be is inferior. Where Lysias would have said, 
/( is shameful, Isaeos says, It is absurd^. 
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Mention must be made once more of the teclmi- ^ 
cal distinction between ' figures of langsiage ' and 
' figures of tliouglit'. A 'figure of language' is a 
combination of words for tlie artificial expression of 
an idea — as by antithesis. The object of such a 
figure is rhetorical ornament ; and, if the form of 
expression is changed, the figure of language is 
destroyed^. A 'figure of thought' consists in the 
su^estion of an idea which is itself artificial, having 
for its object, not ornament, but ethos or pathos — ■ 
moral persuasion or the excitement of emotion^. If 
the speaker prefaces a statement by asking the 
question which he is himself about to answer ; if he 
feigns perplexity for the sake of giving the greater 
effect to his own solution : if, instead of relating 
what other persons have said, he introduces those 
persons as speaking with their own mouths : if he 
imagines his adversaries as raising an objection which 
he goes on to refute — these and the like devices are 
'figures of thought'. Unlike the figures of language, 
these figures of thought are independent of any 
form of words ; the form of words may be changed 
without affecting them. Their general tendency 

' This 13 even tlie criterion this instance: — the sentence, dXX' 

taken by the rhetor Alexander ^ roilrous fitriMrtfwrTtoi' ^ aXXr/u 

Humenio8{^(»".(Wrc. 120A.D. under fi^ tXriTrtu trrpariay en-urefwrrsov, 

Hadrian) in his treatise n-f/il tSv the 'figure of language' (paruno- 

T^t diavoias sol riji Xe'^foit ■7X1/"'- tn:isia) would be destroyed by the 

Tav, 0. 1 (Rket. Graec. Yol. nl. mere change of ijrarfixTvreov into 

p. 10, Spengei) : — to lifv r^r \e^fais airooraiVTtoi'. 

Kimfdtitnis T^E avtxxoi'^t to "xW" ^ Volkmann, die ' Ehet, der 

fiir6\\vTtu...Toi Se T>itdiavomi(Tx<i- Grtech. u. Rom., pp. 395, 416. 

fiQToj, Ktiu Ta Spoiiara Kii^ tis, For his whole analysis of the Eig- 

Kai- iripois oVoftotrtu iif^yin t«, ures in both kinds, pp. 396 — 130. 
ri ovTu (rx-ii^o f*'""- He gives 
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is to give animation. The elder school of Attic 
oratory was too grave and too stately to admit 
this animation ; Antiphon, who uses the figures 
of language sparingly, uses the figures of thought 
hardly ever^ That Andokides uses the figures 
of thought so much, is a strong mark of his 
comparative modernism and of his detachment from 
the art of bis day". Lysias, the founder of a style 
free from the old rigour, had a reason of his own for 
still using the figures of thought with moderation, — 
namely, because they are too suggestive of thrust 
and parry, and, though they may serve ethos, tend to 
mar the special fethos at which he chiefly aimed, since 
they present the speaker too much as a combatant, 
Isaeos, while still desirous of a persuasive plainness, 
is also bent on exerting the essential vigour of his 
art. He has no longer, then, the same motive as 
Lysias for declining aids to vivacity or even vehe- 
mence ; and accordingly- — while he usually avoids 
the figures of language^ — he uses the figures of 
"^thought* with a freedom which brings him decidedly 



1 Vol. I. p. 29. ' ih, p. I 

* Such 'figures of language 
occur are chieflj — AntitheBis, 
I. § 15, X. § 1,— with parison, v. 5 
— with parisoQ ciiid paromoion, 
V. § 44 ; cf. Vir. § 44 : anaplii 

(dijifli.fTO Sf Tt/V AlJflOKXtOur 

vofifvriv yuvaiKa, dcftiXfro flf 
Tfjv Kij^to-oSorot iii)Tepd) V. § 9, 
§ 43, XI, 5 9 ; asyndeton [uiil! 
Lysias] vi. § 62, vh. § 41, xi. § 4 
polj-syiiiietoii, vrr. § 42. 

* e. g. II. 21. ijafrwE 6' ai' /loi So 



'■<"" ("7?^ "" 



; ciXX' ouK av air^ fhamen, 

k.tX ('hypophora'— suggested ob- 
jection which the speaiter solves) ; 
—so V. 5 43, vn. f 33, XI, 26.— V. 

13, TTfifffi Mevf^tvov, TOW vnip ij^iSn 
Tf xai vjTfp avTov irpdrrovra, a tyiJ 
(uo-)(0J'of«™E dvaym^oitai 8in r^;" 
iKtivov novqp'uai \iyfui, — ti iroi^- 
o-ai (rlietorical question, eptoTTjo-ii); 
ao VI, §§ 36, 63.— VI. § 53, was av 

if-fuS^ pepapTVpijKOic 



,T,X. 



(prosopopoila) : S' 



I. § -24. 
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nearer than any of his predecessors to the practice 
of their greatest master^, Demosthenes. When 
Photioa says that Isaeos ' set the example of using 
figures ', irpwTos cT^T^/xari^etv -tjp^aTo — a statement 
strange at first sight in reference to one who came 
after Isokrates — this, it can hardly be doubted, is 
the meaningl 

It remains to notice one minor trait of the Isaean niai 
composition which is not without historical interest. 
Isokrates, as we saw, studioTisly shuns allowing a 
vowel at the end of one word to be followed by a ^ 
vowel at the beginning of the next^ The fashion 
thus set seems gradually to have found a modltied 



> Cio. Orator xxxis. § 13G, Sed 
sententiarum omamenta [rn riji 
duxvoiat trx^nara] maiora guilt; 
quibm quia Detno»thene»frequeii- 
tisxime utUur, »unt qui putent 
idcireo eiits eloquentiatn mojiime 
esse laudabilem. Et vera nuUus 
fere ah eo loan gine qitadam eon- 
Jbrmafione sentmUiae dieitur, he. 

^ Phot. cod. 263. After observ- 
ing- that it is hard to discern the 
work of Isaeos from that of Ly- 

sias, ir^^t Kara yt Touf axqixorvT- 
/loui, Pliotios adds — koI yap jrpaTos 
'Irroios TXiJI^aTiCeiv ^p$aTO itai rpi- 

Spengel (trvvayiayli Texvav, p. 181) 

esplaina the a-xw^^Cf'" bj that 
variety and subtletj in the distri- 
lution ami arratiffemenl of all the 
elements (including' figures) of tiie 
speech on which Dionjsios dwells 
(■rfa/soAcS), and which will be no- 
ticed presently. But this explana- 
tion, thongh it^enious, is strained. 
Photios rather means that Isaeos 



was the first who reallj used tho 
iTxijfKiTa if civil oratory — the irxn- 
fioTa Siaiiolas. This is exactly con- 
firmed by the striking i-emarlt that 
Isaeo* was the first who turned his 
mind *'jri TO ffoXirtifoi.. BUs» {Att. 
Ber. II. 465) seems to render the 
words of Photios :— ' He was tiie 
first to give his thought an artistic 
form {iT^jj/iQTiX*"' hiasotas) and to 
dress it in tropes {rpiireiv), : — 
quoting, for rpi-nfiv. Phot aid. 259 
(of Antiphoii), ft^ KfXf^irSai rhv 
p^Topa Toii- Kara Sidvaiav r7;i£ijfi(OTii', 
nXXn KaTtvSv aiiry aal aTrXiicrToiis 
rot ™jjiTtit fK<j>fp((r6ai, Tpoirrjp Se 
Kai tvaXXa^ir oure fijr^ aai tow avSpa. 

K.T.X. But surely oxm^fTlCf^v does 
not govern Siavotav, — it is used ab- 
solutely ; and Tpfimv means simply 
'to turn'. — As Blass notices, iroXi- 

TiKot [add a-jifflPim-iKot] Xoyot is 

opposed by Aristeides to d^tXijf, 
aTrXoOf ; Ars.Rh.i. 1. Speng, Rh. 
Gr. II. 

^ 8upra p. GG. 
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acceptance in contemporary or later prose. In tlie 
earliest speech of Isaeos— the fifth — there is no trace 
of it : and in seven others (ll., til, iv., vl, ix., x., 
XII.) there is very little. On the other hand, the 
avoidance of hiatus is marked in viii. (375 e.c.), 
XL (359 B.C.), vii. (353 B.C.), and L, as well as in 
two of the longer fragments^ ; though it is nowhere 
so systematic as with Isokrates*. 
rf™ft"S- That divergence of Isaeos from Lysias which thus 

mamr. Y^jj^ens at each step from the starting point of a 
/ common diction is found complete when we turn 
from the formal to the real side of his work. It is 
in the treatment of subject-matter that the distinc- 
tive art of Isaeos is fully manifested. Lysias adheres 
strictly to the simple fourfold partition — proem, 
'narrative, proof, epilogue. Sometimes a narrative, 
properly so-called, may not be needed ; sometimes 
the nan-ative may be in itself the proof; but, where 
the four parts are present, Lysias keeps them dis- 
^^"angef tinct and in their proper order^. Isaeos shows the 
''""^' most daring and dexterous ingenuity, the most con- 
summate generalship, in every novel adjustment or 
interfusion of these elements that can help the case 
in hand ; his forces are moved with a rapidity and 
combined with an original skill which swiftly throws 
the stress of the assault precisely on the enemy's 
weakest point and assails it with blow upon blow. 



1 Those of the Speech 'Against 


as careful as any in the avoidance 




of liiatus ; jet, even there, in § 3 


fence of a Guardian against his 


ive read—.! r. y,v ^ t« jr-rpl 


Wards'— 1 and 2 of tile Frag- 


iyxoKel t^ ii/«T('po>, antitpiVaTo. 


ments noticed in Ch. xsr. 


' Vol. I, pp. 17a f. 


* Oration L is, on t)ie wliole, 
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Everything varies with tlie occasion ; nothing is ma- 
naged by rule, yet all is done with art—art of 
which the artist is not the servant but the master^. 

Sometimes there is an ordinary proem, much vciPtM. 
the manner of Lysias, explaining the friendship of 
the speaker for the litigant^ or seeking to prepossess 
the court against the adversary ^. Sometimes there 
is no proem, properly so called. Thus the third and 
ninth speeches open at once mth the briefest pos- 
sible statement of the case, — followed, in ix., by 
a sketch of what the speaker will go on to prove 
{TTpoOeats, I 1), — in iH-, by a preliminary argument 
{irpoKaTaa-Kevrj, §§ 1 — 6). The same sort of preli- 
minary argument forms the opening of Or. v., 
§§ 1^4 ; and immediately follows the recitation of 
laiws which introduces Or. xi.* This bold abrupt- 
ness is characteristic of Isaeos. The genuine forensic 
speeches of Demosthenes show not a single instance 
in which he ventured to dispense with a proem. 

The narrative is sometimes short^, and followed A'on- 
by a separate argument ; more often it is a long and 
elaborate statement divided into sections, of which 
the proofs — from witnesses, from documents or from / 
laws — are given, not collectively at the end, but 

• Tlie general characteristics of ' e.g. Or. l (Kleonjtnos} |§ 2 — 

Isaeos, as compared with X-jsiaa, 7 : Or. viii. (Kiron) J^ 1—5. 

in regard to treatment of subject- * See, too,thefragnient 'Against 

matter, are briefly noticed by Dio- Aristngeiton and Archippos', ch. 

nysios De Isae. c." 3 ; the special xsi. ad Jin. 

characteristics, in regard to (1) " e-ji. Or. x. (Aristarchos) §§4 — 

narrative, (2) proof, in cc. 14—18. 6. So it was (Dionys. Isae. 14) in 

" e.g. Or. iv. (Niliostratos) § 1 ; the lost speeches Against Medon 

Tery brief: Or. vr. {Philoktenion) and Agdnat Hagiiotlieos, and in 

5§ 1 — 2 : and tlie fragment For that speech Against the Detiios- 

Euniathes. men of nliich tiie proem remains. 
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section by section^. The aixtli speecli, On the Estate 
of Philoktemon, is a good example. Here the adver- 
saries (l) denied that the testator had adopted a son, 
(2) asserted that he had sons of his body ; and there 
is a corresponding division of the narrative into two 
distinct parts (§§ 5 — 7, \\ 18—42), with the proofs 
subjoined. WiU-cases would often, of course, in- 
volve such a long and intricate narrative ; it 
would be difficult or impossible for the judges to 
follow the chapters of an argument detached from 
the corresponding chapters of facts ; but Isaeos, in 
obeying a necessity, made it a virtue, and carried 
to a high perfection the combination of luminous 
recital with perspicuous reasoning. ' Keadrng the 
narratives of Lysias,' says Dionysios, ' one would 
suppose that nothing was said artificially or in- 
sidiously, but everything in accordance with the 
dictates of nature and of truth, — forgetting that 
the imitation of nature was the chief task of his 
art. The narratives of Isaeos are apt to give the 
7 opposite sensation, and to make one fancy that no- 
thing is spontaneous or unpremeditated, even when 
things are related as, in fact, they happened. All 
seems the result of artifice ; all seems contrived to 
deceive, or to secure some sort of underhand advan- 
tage. Lysias will be believed even when he lies ; 
Isaeos will not be heard without suspicion even 
when he tells the truth^.' Dionysios greatly over- 

' e.j?. Or. III. (Pjrrhos)§§ 1— 5G: Agaiust Eukleidcs, and in that 

Or. V. (Dikaw^enes) §§5—24 : Or. speecli For Eupbiletoa of (thich a 

\n. (Aptillodovoa) §§ 5 — 28. So it large fragment remains, 

was (Dionys. Isae. 14) in the lost '' Dionys. Isae. 4. 
speeches Against Hermon, and 
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colours the contrast, — as he sometimes does through 
that sohcitude for 'the meanest capacity' which 
belongs to his eager and genial interpretation ; but 
the main point is clear- — the consummate and vic- 
torious art which he finds in the narrative of Isaeos. 
Now here we may almost certainly recognise a prac- 
tical lesson which Isaeoa owed to Isokrates — whose 
teaching in the matter of expression had influenced 
him so little. The Aeginetikos is perhaps the ear- 
liest example of narrative interwoven ■with proof 
in the manner which leaeoa perfected''. 

In regard to proof, whether massed or sectional, prr,^. 
the characteristic difference between Isaeos and Lysias 
is fairly represented by the remark of the same 
critic, that Lysias uses enthymeme, Isaeos uses also 



rhetorical syllogism : that is, e 
from the premisses (apj^at) proper to any particular 
science — such, for instance, as medicine — but from 
propositions relating to contingent things in the 
sphere of human action^, which are the common 
property of all discussion ; propositions which he 
classifies as general (eiKoVa) and particular (cn^/ieia) ; 
and accordingly defines an enthymeme as 'a eyllo- 



1 Cf. Dionys. De Isocr. c. 4 : * See Arist. Rh. I. 1—3. Rhe- 

vol. I. p. 180. In the A<tginet. toric, like Dialectic, deah with to 

(voL VI. p. 21S) we have — (1) nap- i'yS(x'>F^'''' SKKas txtiv. But, while 

tative, 5^5—9: proof, §§ 10—15 : Bialectic deals n-ithtri^ such things, 

(2) narratiTC, §§ 16—33 ; proof. Rhetoric deaJs only with a certain 

5§ 34—46. class of them, viz. ra ^ov\tveo6ai 

* Dionys. IS(U. 16, eu St Toit eladara, ra wpnTrci/iEfa, things of 

djroSEtKTiKoii eHiXXoTTEiK Si' di^cifv whlch melt can influence the 



rs) jtjj Ki 






yeiv a\\i\ Km hut' iTrixf'PW- aXXiar txap, i4'' w''" "''™' 

11. 10 
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gism from probabilities and signs^.' A misappre- 
hension of Aristotle's meaning had, as early as the 
first century E.C., led to the conception of the 
enthymeme as not merely a syllogism of a particular 
subject-matter, but also as a syllogism of ivhich one 
2:>remiss is suppressed^. The term epicheireme was 
then brought in to denote a rhetorical syllogism 
which is stated in full — an 'essay' to deal thoroughly 
with the issue at stake^. Dionysios means, then, 
that Lysias is content with a sketching style of 
proof, a proof which is not formally complete, where- 
■ as Tsaeos, aiming at a precise development, goes 
through every step of his argument. In other phrases 

' Arist An. Pr. n. 27, o-tiXXoyi- av o jrpmros trvXXoyiirfidc, the 

aiihs fi fiKOTniv KQi <Tt)ittta:v. ttoXXokie can be e:!pldncd on no 

^ Quint. V, 10 § 3 : this is what other view. As to the interpola- 
Juvonal means. Sat. vi. 449, by tion aVtXiJr in An. Pr. n. 27, soo 
c!(rtM!w enthjmema. That the sup- Sit W. Hamilton, Discussions on 
pression of one premiss was not Philosophy, pp. 153 £ 
essential to Aristotle's conception ' On the epicheireme, see Tolk- 
of the Enthjmeme, has been shown niann, die Rhetorik der Griechen 
unanswerably by Sir W.Hamilton, Mnrf^ome^ (lS72),pp. 153 f. — Sir 
Lectures on Loaic, \x loi iii W Jones {Prefatory Discourse, 
pp. 386 f. He observes 1 That p i> desciibes it with substantia] 
Aristotle, who regards the ayllo conectness as 'that oratorical syl- 
gism, not in relation to expression, logism where the premises are 
but as an exclusively mental pro- rtsj ectivelr proved by ai^ument 
cess [An. Post, l 10 § ") would not before the speaker draws his con- 
have distinguished a class of syl elusion but it was enough to 
ingisms by a verbal accident: 3. constitutotheepicheiremethatthe 
That, having defined the enthy- premisses should be slated. See 
memo as a syllogism of a peculiar Quint v. 10 f 5, Propria eius ap- 
raatter (j1». Pr. ir. 27), he cannot pellatioet maxima in usu est posita 
have defined it by another dif- certaquaedamsententiaecompre- 
ference (the suppression of a pre- hensio, quae ex trihus minimwn 
miss) which has no analogy to the parlibus constat. Cicero rendered 
fcirmer. I would add : 3. That in it by ratiocinatio, which Quin- 
Arist. Eh. i. 2, wliere the enthy- tilian likes better than mUio or 
mome is said to consist i^ oXiynj- aggressio : he himself keeps epi- 
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of Dionysios lilmself, Lysias proves 'briefly' and 
'generally,' — Isaeos, 'at length,' ajid 'accumtely* 
(SiefoSiKws— aKptjSws'). The difference between epi- Exampu: 
cheireme and enthymeme is well exemplified in the 
seventh speech. The question is whether ApoUo- 
doros, the testator, had really adopted the speaker. 
The speaker first proves the adoption by direct testi- 
mony, and then says that he will bring, further, 
some indirect testimony. At this stage, Lysias 
would probably have been content with an enthy- 
meme to the following effect : — ' Thrasybulos, the 
nephew of the female claimant, has made no claim, 
though his right is better than hem.' Isaeoa, how- 
ever, will be satisfied with nothing less than a syste- 
matic and rigorous demonstration. Eupolis had two 
daughters, — the claimant, and another, who has left 
a son. Now there is, indeed, a law which gives 
brother and sister equal claim to the estate of a 
brother. But, where the kinship is less near, men 
precede women. Hence, if the adoption is invalid, 
this daughter of Eupolis has no claim, while her 
nephew, Thrasybulos, has a right to all. But Thra- 
sybulos has raised no claim. Presumably, therefore, 
he recognises the adoption as valid ^, Isaeos, as Sir 
William Jones well says, lays close siege to the 
vmderstandings of the jury. His reasonings, gene- 
rally based on positive law, are constraining even 
when they are not persuasive. Often, again, an 

■■ Dionys. Isae. 16. Tiie neces- (of Hj-percidos as compared with 

sary amplitude of epicheirematic, Ljsias) — mtrTovTm S oO car' eV- 

aa compared with entliymemntic, Bifajfia fuaion SKka ku\ kot imxd- 

proof, is well expressed by the prma ■nXarvvmu. 

phrase of Djonjs. Dinarck. c. 6 ^ Or. yii. 5j^ IS— 21. 
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argument is founded on tlie feeling or conduct of the 
testator towards tlie speaker and the adversary 
respectively^; on the conduct of the adversary, as 
being inconsistent with his assumption^ : on the 
services rendered by the speaker's client to the 
deceased^ or to the State* : on the demerits of the 
adversary as regards general character^, on his 
omission to perform public services^, or on his anxi- 
ety to obtain the estate while he is content that 
the testator's house should be left desolate''. The 
example which the Greek critic selects is, for us, the 
only considerable specimen of the orator's work in a 
cause not testamentary^ Euphiletos had been struck 
off the list of his deme on the ground that he was 
not a truebom citizen, and has appealed to a jury ; — 
^l 'You have now heard, judges, not only our 
evidence but the testimony of all the kinsfolk that 
Euphiletos the plaintiff is our brother. Consider, 
first, what motive our father coidd have had for telling 
an untrutli, or for adopting this man if he had not 
been his son. You will find that all who act thiis 



1 e.g. Or. r. (Kloonymos) §§ 30— lodoroa) § 41 : Or. vm. (Kiron) 
33 : Or. in. (Pyrrhoa) § 75 : Or. S§ 35, 40 f. 

TEL (Apollodoros) § 8 : Or. viii. " e.g. Or. n. (Meneklos) § 37, 

(Kiron) § 18 : Or. ix. (Astyphilos) Or. iv. (Nikoatratos) g 28, Or. vi. 

§§ 16 f., 31. (PhiIoktemon)pa#»iJM. 

2 e.g. Or. i. {Kleonymos) § 32 : « e.g. Or. v. (Dikaeogenes) f§ 
Or. iL (Menekles) § 39; Or. vi. 35 f., 43: Or. vii. (ApoUodoroa) 
(FhiIoktemoii)§4G:Or.viir.(Kiron) §39. 

§§ 21 f. ' e.g. Or. ii. (Meneklea) §g 26, 

3 To the deceased: e.g. Or. ir. 37; Or. vir. (Apollodoros) g§ 31 f., 
(Menekles) g§ 18, 36: Or. vir. 44. 

(Apollodoros) § 37 : Or. ix. (Astj- " On the fragment For Eupbi- 

philos) § 27. letoa— now ranked as Or. xii.— see 

* To the State r 6.g. Or. yi. (Phi- c!i. xxi. 
loktenion) § GO : Or, vn. (Apol- 
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are constrained either by the want of tnieborn sons 
or by poverty, hoping for benefits from the per- 
sons who by their means have become Athenians, 
Neither condition applies to our father. He has, 
in us, two legitimate sons, so that childlessness could 
not have prompted the adoption. Nor, again, did 
he look to Euphiletos for maintenance or wealth ; 
he has substance enough ; further, it has been de- 
posed before you that he maintained the plaintiff 
from infancy, educated hira, enrolled him in his clan 
— and these are no light expenses. Our father, then, 
was not hkely, judges, to attempt anything so 
unjust when it conld do him no good. Nor, again, 
will I be suspected of such madness as bearing false 
witness for the plaintiff in order to have my patri- 
mony divided among a larger number. Hereafter, 
of course, I could not for a moment dispute the 
relationship ; no one of you would endure the sound 
of my voice, if I, who now, standing in peril of the 
law, testify that he is our brother, should be found 
contradicting that statement. The probability is, 
judges, that true testimony has been borne, not only 
by us, but by the other kinsmen too. Reflect, in 
the first place, that the husbands of our sisters 
wovild never have perjured themselves in the cause 
of the plaintiff : his mother was the stepmother of 
our sisters, and somehow stepmothers and the 
daughters of a former marriage are wont to disagree ; 
so that, if the plaintiff had been our stepmother's 
son by another than our father, our sisters, judges, 
would never have allowed their husbands to be 
witnesses. Again : — our maternal uncle, being, of 
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course, no relation of the plaintiff, would not have 
gratified the plaintiff's mother by making a false 
deposition fraught with the manifest injury to us 
involved in our adoption of a stranger as our brother. 
Further, judges, how could any of you impute per- 
jury to Demaratos, who stands there, or to Hege- 
sippos, or Nikostratos — men whose whole lives will 
show a stainless record, and who, being our intimate 
friends and knowing us all, have severally testified 
their kinship with Euphiletos ? 

* I should be glad, then, to learn from the most 
respected of our adversaries whether he could es- 
tablish his Athenian citizenship by any other proofs 
than those which we have brought for Euphiletos. 
For my part, I do not think he could do more than 
show that both his parents are Athenians, and 
adduce the testimony of his reliitives to the truth of 
that assertion. Then again, judges, supposing our 
adversaries were in peril, they woxdd expect you to 
beheve their friends rather than their accusers ; as 
it is, though we have all that testimony on our side, 
shall they require you to put faith in their o^vn story 
rather than in Euphiletos, in me and my brother, in 
our clansmen, in our entire family ? Moreover, the 
adversaries are acting from private enmity, witliout 
personal risk to one of their number ; we, who give 
our evidence, stand, one and aU, within the peril of 
the law. 

'In addition to these testimonies, judges, the 
mother of Euphiletos, whom the adversaries allow to 
be an Athenian, was willing to take an oath before 
the arbitrator at the Delphinion that she and our 
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father are tlie parents of Eupliiletos ; and who 
should know better ? Then our father, judges, who 
ought to be the nest best authority, was and is 
willing to swear that Euphiletoa is his son by his 
wedded Athenian wife. If this is not enough, 
judges, I was thirteen years old, as I said before, 
when Euphiletos was horn, and I am ready to swear 
that Eujshiletos is the son of my father. Justly 
then, judges, might you deem our oaths more trust- 
worthy than the adversaries' assertions ; we are will- 
ing to make oath on a matter of which we have 
accurate knowledge, while they retail hearsay from 
the plaintiff's ill-wishers, or inventions of their own. 
We, moreover, bring our kinsmen as witnesses before 
you as before the arbitrators, — witnesses who have a 
claim to be believed; whOe, since EuphUetos brought 
his first suit against the corporation and its demarch 
now deceased, the adversaries have faUed to find any 
evidence that he is not my father's son, though the 
case was before the arbitrator for two years. To the 
conductors of the arbitration these facts afforded the 
strongest presumption of falsehood, and both of them 
decided against the adversaries. — (Read the evidence 
of the former award.) — You have heard that the 
former arbitration went against them. I claim, 
judges, that just as the adversaries would have 
urged an award favourable to themselves in evidence 
of Euphiletos not being the son of Hegesippos, so 
the opposite result should now be testimony to the 
truth of our story, since they were adjudged guilty 
of having erased the name of Euphiletos, an Athenian 
citizen, after it had been duly registered. Tlutt, 
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then, Euphiletos is our brotlier and your citizen, and 
that he has been subjected by the conspimtors in his 
deme to injurious and outrageous treatment, suffi- 
cient proof, judges, has, I think, been laid before you.' 
« A striking trait of Isaeos in the province of argu- 
iment is iteration ; and the preference of emphasis to 
form which this implies is worth notice as suggesting 
how the practical view of oratory was beginning to 
prevail over the artistic. Sometimes the repetition 
is verbal- — an indignant question or phrase occurs 
again and again, where Isokrates wotdd have ab- 
stained from using it twice^. More often, it is an 
argument or a statement which the speaker aims at 
impressing on the hearers by urging it in a series of 
different forms and connexions^. Or even a docu- 
ment, cited at the outset, is read a second time, as if 
to make the jury reahse more vividly that a drcle of 
proof has been completed^. 

The epilogue in Isaeos is usuaily a brief recapitu- 
lation, often concluding with an appeal in which the 
judges are uiged to remember their duty to the 
dead*, whose house must not be left without some 
one who can make offerings at the grave : or there is 
a prayer for indulgence^ on account of inexperience, — 
though this is sometimes, and more naturally, placed 

» See {e.g) Or. in. {Pyrrhos) (1) to Kikodemos, (2) to Endios, 

§5 37, 39 : and §§ 45, 49, 51. (3) to the uncles of Pyrrhos ; 

* Thus in Or. in.— the longest of f§ 45— SO. 

all, and for this rerj reason, since ^ Thus the argument, §§ 1—4, 

there is no narrative proper— the in Or. v. begins and ends with the 

argument that, if PhilS had been reading of the cin-oj/iom'a, 

the true-bom daughter of Pjrrhos, * e.£7. Or. ir. (Menekles) § 47: 

her relations would have acted Or. is. (Astj'philos) § 3S. 

differently, is drawn out in regard * e.g. Or. is. § 33. 
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in the introduction^. The third speech ends no leas 
abruptly than it opens — by the speaker calling on 
the clerk of the court to read a deposition ; the 
eighth has the like ending, with this further pecu- 
liarity, that the testimony called is to a fact stated 
in the epilogue. A remark which applies to all 
the work of Isaeos applies especially to the epilogue; 
Isaeos represents the emotions more generically^ 
than Lysias, — that is, with less attention to a special 
or personal propriety. 

Dionysios sums up the relation of Isaeos to le^ot a-, 
Lysiaa in one of those illustrations which he lovea|'^"„y^ 
to draw from painting or sculpture. ' There are *"""""" 
some old pictures, simfdy wrought as to colouring, 
with no variety of tints, but accurate in drawing, 
and thereby delightful; while' the later paintings 
are inferior in drawing, but more elaborate, with 
variety of Hght and shade, and derive their effect- 
iveness from the multitude of their hues^.' Ly- 
sias is- compared with such con-ect and conscien- 
tious draughtsmen as Polygnotos and Aglaophon; 
I with such subtle chiaroscurists or colourists 

Zeuxia and Parrhasios *. The estimate agrees 



' e.g. Or. x. (AristarchoB) § !. elsowhcro puts it (§ 37); and so 

' Dionys. laae. 16, to. TrdSi) jrow (w yeviKararoi xapnur^p^t, ib, Emesti 

yeviKtirrpov. It IS easy and tempt- [Lex. Tech.) ia mistaken in ren- 

jng to conjecture yiviHKarfpov, dering YeMKJJj- apuoviav by 'charae- 

'with more spirit.' £ut the true tsrem orationis naturalera.' 

meaning of ■yeiiiKmTfpoi' is sliown, ' Dionya. Isae. 4. 

by another passage in Dionysios ' See Overbeck, Die Antiken. 

—de Demost/i, e. 39, where ij ye- Sehrifiquellen zur Geackichle der 

;'tic^ apftovta is a manner of com- BUdenden KSnsle bei den Gfrie- 

position ichich does not sloop to chen (1868), esp. pp. 67, 110, 204. 

petty 7ieainesaes,—ft^ to Ko/u^ii- Cf. Quint, xii. 10 §§ I— 6.— Can it 

ttKka TO affiiriiv eViTTjStuovira, as he be that, ivhen Dionjaios used tiiis 
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substantially with the judgment of Ilcrraogenes^, — . 
^ delivered in his own technical dialect : — ' In Isaeos, 
besides the other things which constitute Political 
Oratory in the proper sense^ {i.e. Forensic and De- 
liberative speaking), the element oijiery earnestness^ 
is large, — bringing liim near, indeed, to the noblest 
type of civil eloquence. His finish, again, is con- 
summate beyond the measure of Lysias. Complete, 
too, is his skiU in amplifying, and in the other con- 
stituents of grandeur^, especially in a certain striking 
vigour; so that, in these respects though he is not i 
little inferior to Demosthenes he la ivc s ipeiiur to 



illustratioii, he bad in 1 s u u I 
that place of the Poi (i 6) 
where Aristotle speaks f poets 
related to each other as Ze i; a 
to Polygnotos — o jiiv yap n X 
yvaTos dyaBos ij^oypQ^o ij 6 

— a comparison which so e actly 
aiid curiously suits tl e re- 
lationship betwecQ Lys j.s and 
Isaeos ) 

' Hermog. irepl l&t&v B e 11 
(Speugel Rh. Gr. iL 411) 

' qttXwe : as opposed to tl o cnse 
in which it includes the -navif/vpi- 

Koc XoyorlTol. I, p. 90. 

" As to 'fiei^y eamestness' (yop- 
yoTTji), ' finish ' (tVi/MXna) and 
'amplification' (jrfpifSoXij), in the 
language of Hertiiogeiica, see vol. 
I. p- 91 f. 

^ ' Grandeur '(/ieyefloE, for which 
ojioi/ia or SyKos is sometimes a 
synonjm) denotes, for Hermo- 
genes, one of those seven cardinal 
excellences of oratory which he 
finds in Demosthenes, his canon 
of oloqiience: ttc/i! IS. A. 1. This 
liiysOoi is, i:] its turn, oumpuucd of 



B ^ sp>c fie qu'kl t s o nd 
all of tl e e s ya Hem oge es 
Isac s I as Tt ey a e — 1 a p. 
uo Tl majegf 2 Tl e power of 

a pi fj ng ir p /JoXij j st n en 
t oned — by wl cl Hem og neans 
BO uet ines eneral sa n e 

t mes dev I pn t <\f a d 
i \ oO r — oKjaj — a qu^l ty 

vh h sp -ma" as a r le from tl e 
un on of tl e t o next (see it p h 
A 10 atjxaosXoyos a a robL.t 
8 ne y eloquence wl ch pre ses 
tl e Iv sa I 1 4. pax Tij 
a82)erlty: 5. \aii.irp6Tijs,b>~illianet/: 
6. tr^Spanii; vekeJneitce.. [Ontho 
distinction between 4 and 6 see 
iTfpi (8. A. 7 : Tpaj;iinjs is proiierly 
said of rebuking superiors— e.i/. 
judges or ekklesiasts: o^oSpdi^s, 
of rebuking {real or assumed) in- 
feriors, e.ff. drrlSiKoi, or those 
whom the hearers lilie to hear 
censured ; it is oi^oSpm-jjE wlien 
Demosth. assails Philip.] 

Of these, 2 and 3 are named 
in tlie to.'it : but we must bear in 
mind tliat the Other four are un- 
dcrUuud. 
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Lysiaa. That power whicli is shown in method is 
considerable in Isaeos, — but leas than in Lysias.' 
The last remark might seem disputable ; for, as 
Dionysios truly says', Isaeos greatly excels Lysias 
in arrangement {oIkovoixio) : by ' method,' however, 
Hermogenes means the faculty of seizing ' the proper 
moment^' for each oratorical artifice ; and his esti- 
mate, therefore, amounts to this — that Isaeos, com- 
pared with Lysias, is superior in power, but inferior-^ 
in ta^t. The result, obtained by too rigid and me- 
chanical a process, is incomplete ; but it is interest- 
ing for its careful and respectful estimate of an 
orator whom (with the great exception of Dionysios) 
the criticism of the Eoman age neglected^; and it is 
not, so far as it goes, incorrect. 

In diction, Isaeos has, then, like Lysias, purity, ium°^ 



' Kdipot iSioE ; Hcrmo},'. Trtpi 
fitSoSov bftvimfTO! c. 1 ; above, 
vol. I. 91. 

" 'After all, one cannot help 
wondering, that, although Dioiiy- 
sius lived in the very nge of Cicero, 
and waa copied almost too closely 
by Quintiliau, yet the name of 
Isaeusisnot so much an mentioned 
in the rhetorical pieces of the two 
Eomans ' (Sir W . Jones, Pr^. Dis- 
course, p. vi). 

Cicero, it is tiiie, never men- 
tions Isaeos. Quiiitilian, however, 
does once mention Iiim — and then 
innotvoryselectcompany. Speak- 
ing of the ' Attici,' ho saja (xii. 10 
§ 22), ' Transeo plnrimos, Lyciir- 
gum, Aristt^itona, et his priores 
laaeum, Autipliontem : qnos, ut 
homines, inter bc similes, diffcren- 
tos dixcris 5]iccie.' The stylu ef 



Lykurgos wag not highly esteemed 
by the Augustan or later critics; 
he is av^TiKo! and (riftiias, says 
Dionysios, but not 'elegant or 
pleasing '(acmios—ifSti'i), vet. scrip, 
cens. 3. As to Aristogiton, tho 
adversary of Demosthenes (see 
[Deni.] Orr. xsv. xxvi. and Dci- 
navclioa Or. n.), he was of smidl 
repute eveiy way. Masimiia I'lii- 
nudea speaks pf that mjciiphardic 
oratory, ^ o-uKo(/iawiKij,^5 riy^aavro 
'ApKrroyflTmv lai 'Hy^imv (I'roleg. 
in Walz Rh. Gr. v. 214) : and ho is 
mentioned, witli Phrynon and Phi- 
lokrates, among tho aSofu jrjwiroi- 
wa by the scholiast on Hormog, 
ib. IV. 90. The truth is that Quint, 
mado no careful study of the Greek 
orators, esccpt Isokratos, Do- 
mostliouos, and (in a mcasnre) 
Lysias : but this treatment of 
Isiieys is cajiccially remark ;ible. 
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conciseness, clearness, simplicity a.nd vividness ; in 
composition, wliile stUl aiming at ' plainness,' lie uses, 
on the wKole, a more open and more vigorous art, 
and has, if not less ethical power, less of ethical 
charm ; he abstains, like Lysias, from the more ela- 
borate figures of language, but uses far more largely 
the figures of thought : in regard to subject-matter, 
his arrangement is not, like that of Lysias, uniform, 
but varies with each case, and is especially marked 
by the frequent interfusion of proof with narrative, 
and by the completeness with which the proof is 
worked out. 
and Now let us ask what is the meaning of that 
statement — so brief, so general, yet so strikingly 
emphatic— in which Dionysios embodies his reason 
for regarding the work of Isaeos, not as a mere result 
of Lysias, but as possessing a substantive and perma- 
nent interest. In what sense is it true that the 
oratorical power of Demosthenes took its ' seeds and 
be^nnings ' from Isaeos ? The first point to observe 
is that, besides such special limitations of this state- 
ment as Dionysios himself elsewhere furnishes, there 
is a general qualification which fi:om the outset we 
™ itf must supply for ourselves. Like other ancient critics 
" " less excellent in detail than he, Dionysios tends to test 
the criticism of oratory too much on literary grounds. 
To one who reads Lysias, Isaeos and Demosthenes 
successively, it must be manifest that, in certain 
important respects of literary development, Isaeos 
stands between the other two. This was the sense 
to which Dionysios — reading- the orators, three cen- 
turies after they spoke, as literature — has given ex- 
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pression in a phrase of wMeh tlie emphasis is exag- 
gerated by the vagueness ; but of which it need not, 
perhaps, be very difficult to define the proper bearing. 

Isaeos was, through life, a professional writer of CBrwja/ 
speeches for the lawcourts, and this, so far as appears, ^^ 
almost exclusively in private causes. Demosthenes, 
after the lawsuit with his guardians, sought to repair 
the fortunes which they had brought low by working 
In the calling which such men as Aiitiphon, Lysias 
and Isaeos had followed before him. A host of pri- 
vate speeches, not his, are given to him in the col- 
lection of Kallimachos. But, to take those only of 
which the genuineness is tolerably certain, we have 
proof that he wrote for private causes from 361 toBemo- 
345 B.C. After the two speeches Agamst Aphobos ^"■'^f '" 
in 363 and the two Against Onetor in 362, we have, '^'"^*-' 
probably in 361, the speech Against Spudias (xLi.) 
and the speech Against Kallikles (lv.) ; in 356 
(probably) the speech Against Konon (t-iv.) ; in 352, 
the speech For Phormio (xxxvi.) ; in 350, the speech 
Against Boeotos concerning the Name (xxxix.) ; in 
345, the speech Against Pantaenetos (xxxvir.), and 
probably the speech Against Nausimachos (xxxviii.)\ 
But, meanwhile, he had another occupation, a higher, 

^ On the Private Speeches of De- as aii70cate ;^(;iol miji^i^TiKtv, 

moathenes, Cf. Schafer I, 311—315, atj,' oS jrepi rau Kmm,u Xiytm i)p|ri- 

and the Appendices to vol, in. /iii',(i'jE{7rpos tj/irpayfiniBtoj' jr^ou- 

Blasa would seem to leave the eK'jXvSiiiai. Mr G. A. Simcox, in 

question of genuinenesa open aa to the &b)e Life of Demosthenes pre- 

the jrpos SttouSiW and the irpor fixed to 'Demosthenes and Aca- 

KnXXtKXe'a : Alt. Ber. n. 465. In chines On the Crown,' takes this to 

the irapayparj)!) i:p'os Zijraflfftij', beaclue given as by Demosthenes 

Demon, the speaker, quotes his himself. In that case, it would 

cousin Demosthenes as thus ox- follow that Demosthenes had writ- 

cusing himself fur not appearing ten for no private cause after 
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and one wluch, for him, made a stepping-stone to 
tlie highest. During the years 355 — 350 B.c. he 
was concerned with four pubhc causes — Against 
Androtion, Against Leptines, Against Timokrates, 
Against Aristokrates,— the object in each case being 
to obtain the repeal of a new decree or law which 
had been carried by corrupt influences and which 
was dangerous to the public interests. Each of 
these four speeches is at once an interpretation of 
positive right and a vindication of political morality 
— a protest against the civic apathy which was 
suffering the resources of the State to be crippled, 
its powers to be abused for personal ends, its safe- 
guards against foreign foes to be broken down, 
. The same five years saw Demosthenes enter on that 
direct participation in public life for which this con- 
cernment with pubhc causes formed a preparation ; 
his speech On the Navy Boards was delivered in 354, 
the First Philippic in 351. Thus, while continu- 
ing to exercise the profession of Isaeos, Demosthe- 
nes had already passed through a second phase of 
activity, and had even made trial of that crowning 
sphere in which the great work of his life was to be 
done. Almost from the first, therefore, Demosthenes 
exerted his force under more liberal conditions than 
those prescribed by the naiTow scope of the writer 
for private causes ; almost from the first his natural 
intensity was free to ally itself vdth the oratorical 

354. EutSchitferhassliown,! think 336 B.C. Whether the author was 

{Dem. u. »eine Zeit, in. App. vil Demon himself— as Schafer thinks 

pp. 296 C), that the npbs Zt/voSeiuv — or not, the statement about 

ia certainly not by Demosthenes: Demosthenes loses much of ita 

and that it must le later than authority. 
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bent of the age, and, instead of refining on the art 
which hides itself, to wield the art which triumphs 
and commands, A comparison of the two orators 
cannot reach far ; but, within its Kmits, it will serve 
to warn us against doing wrong to either. 

As regards composition, the likeness consists in ^'^^' '^ 
adaptation to real contests by the blending of terse, 'j^^in 
vigorous, and not too formal periods with passages of '^"■" 
more las and fluent ease ^ ; in vividness of present- 
ment^ ; and in that dramatic vivacity which is given 
by rhetorical question, hy irony, and, in general, by 
the 'iiffures of thought^' As regards treatment of*"^™'- , 

o o o ment <ifSvb' 

subject-matter, Demosthenes has borrowed the yqy.j'"^-™'^'"- 
satUe arrangement of Isaeos ; he shifts or interweaves 
the divisions according to the case ; though his more 
temperate art nowhere copies his master in discarding 
the proem. That, however, in which the disclpleship 
of Demosthenes to Isaeos is most surely and most 
strikingly seen is in his development and elaboration ^^"^''"J"'^ 
of systematic proof — depending sometimes on a 
chain of arguments, sometimes on a single proposi- 
tion illustrated and confirmed from several points of 
view, btit always enforced by keen logic and apt 
law*. Closely connected with this Is the most dis- 
tinctive single trait which the younger man took 

'■ Sco, e.g., Bern. Or. xxxvi,,For ^ Sco above, p. 285. 

Plioimio. Tlie ease of laaoos some- ^ Thcon celebrates the legal 

times tends to be slipshod; that learningof Demosthenes, referring 

of Demosthenes, never. to him as an exemplar of argnmcnt 

s Cf. riut. iijjioofleVous khI for the abrogation (dmcrKtin}) of 

KiKf'p. (TiryKpHTts, c. 1; AT(noo-fl(W(s laws— e.ff. intlieSpeechesAgainst 

...vjrep&aKXoixfms fvapytl^ Ii-iv Koi Timokratea, Ariatokrates and Lcp- 

BfiwoniTi Toiis twl r<Si/ aytouoiw Koi tinea (jrpiryup'. II. p. 166, Sp. Rk. 

TiSi- BiKMj. cn/jKleTofififVous. Gr. ii, <i9) : again in l 150 {ib. p. 
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from the elder, and whicli is the more noticeable 
because it is perhaps the chief Isaean lesson which 
Demosthenes was able to carry from the I'^orensic 
field into the Deliberative : what in Greek would be 
called TO ivayaviov, and in English might he parar- 
phrased as ' the art of grappling.' 
' It was the secret of waging an oratorical con- 

test, not, in the more stately manner of an elder 
school, as from contrary stages, but at close quar- 
ters, with the grip as of wrestlers, with the in- 
stance of pleaders who urge their case, point by 
point, on critics as exact as themselves, with the 
intensity of a prosecutor or prisoner, a plaintiff or 
defendant, who knows that the imminent award will 
be given by men whom the habit of listening to acute 
discussion has led to set their standard high, for 
whom the detection of sophistry has become a pas- 
time and its punishment a luxury, and whose atten- 
tion can be fixed onlj by a demonstration that the 
speaker is In earnest. Since the time when Kleon-*^ 
described that keen and brilliant fencing in the ek- 
klesia at which the majority of the eitizena delighted 
to assist as at a spectacle, the fitness for such en- 
counter had been becoming more and more important 
to dehherative oratory : hut Its peculiar sphere was 
forensic, and in that sphere Isaeos was its earliest 
master. As an example of the ' agonistic ' quality 
of Isaeos — the new manner of strenuous and cogent 
assault — take this passage, in which the speaker is 

61)lieaddstothese the i>e Corona iloiv, ivols jTspi vifiovyi ^^iV^ia- 
acd Androtion as proofs that oi rot oVc()iir/3ijrtrTni. 
KaKKllTTOl. TBI' Aij/iOff^Ei'itKui' \!,yav ' Vol. 1. p. 39. 
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pressing Lome his argument^ : — "What, in the name eo-™; 
of heaven, are the guarantees of credibility for state- 
ments ? Are they not witnesses ? And what are the 
guarantees of credibility for a witness ? Are they 
not tortures ? Yes : and on what ground are the 
adversaries to be disbelieved? Is it not because 
they shrink from our tests ? Assuredly. You see, 
then, that / am urging this inquiry and bringing 
it to the touch of proof; the plaintiff is shifting 
them to a basis of slanders and hearsays — precisely 
the course that would be taken by a grasping ad- 
venturer. If he meant honestly, and was not trying 
to delude your judgments, obviously this was not 
the way for him to set to work : he ought to have 
given ua figures and brought witnesses : he ought ta 
have gone through each several item in the account, 
examining me thus — ' How many payments of war- 
tax do your books show V — ' So many.' — 'What sum 
was paid on each occasion ? '— ' This.'^ — ' In accordance 
with what decrees ? ' — ' With these.' — 'Who received 
the money ? ' — ' Persons who are here to certify it.' — 
He ought to have examined the decrees, the amounts 
imposed, the amounts paid, the peraons who collected 
them, and then, if all was satisfactory, he ought 
to have accepted my statement ; or, if it was not, he 
ought noiv to have brought witnesses regarding any 
false item in the outlay which I charged to my wards' 
account." It is the same kind of close and vehement 
insistance that gives their stamp to siich passages as ^^■■■o'' 
this in the Third Olynthiac^: ' What— do you"''^™' 

1 Dionys. Tsae. 12. The extract in c. 8 : see ch. -txr. 
is from that same ' Defence of a * Dem. OJynth. ill. §§ 34 — 35. 

Guardian' from whicli lie quutea 

II. 20 
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mean a paid army?' I shall be asked. Yes — and 
the same arrangement foi'thwitli for all, Athenians, 
that each, getting his dividend from the State, may 
be what the State requires. Is peace possible ? 
Then you are better at home, removed from the 
temptation to act dishonourably under the stress 
of want. Is there such a crisis as the present 1 
Better to accept such allowances as I have described, 
and to be a soldier, as you ought, in your country's 
cause. Is any one of you beyond the mihtary age ? 
What he now gets by an anomaly, and without 
doing any good, let him receive under a regular 
system in return for supervising and managing 
necessary affairs. In a word — without taking away 
anything or adding anything, but simply by abo- 
lishing anomalies, I bring the city into order, I 
establish a uniform system of remuneration for ser- 
vice in the army, for service on juries, for general 
usefulness in accordance with the age of each citizen 
and the demands of each occasion.' It is a pecuharity 
of Isaeos that he loves to make the epilogue, not an 
■ appeal to feeling or to character, but the occasion for 
grappling with the adversary in a strict and final 
argument ; there eoidd scarcely be a better example 
of TO haydiviov than this ending of the speech On 
the Estate of Philohteinon : — 

' I ask you, then, judges, — in order that you may 
not be deceived, — to take note of the affidavit on 
which you have to give the verdict. Insist that 
his defence, like our plaint, shall be relevant to 
that affidavit. He has stated that Philoktemon did 
not give or bequeath the estate to Chaerestratos ; 
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tins lias been proved to be a falsehood ; he gave and 
bequeathed it, and those who were present are the 
witnesses. What more ? He says that Philokte- 
mon died childless. Now, in wliat sense was he 
' childless ' who had left his nephew as his adopted 
son and heir, an heir to whom the law allows the 
succession just as to the issue of the bodyl The 
provision in the law is express — that if a son is horn 
to a man who has already adopted a son, both sons 
shall share alike in the inheritance. Let the de- 
fendant prove then, as anyone of you would prove, 
that his clients are legitimate. Legitimacy is not 
demonstrated by stating the mother's name, but by 
a proof that the statement is true, supported by the 
evidence of the kinsfolk, of those who knew the 
woman to be Euktemon's wife, of the demesmen and 
of the clansmen, to these points: — whether they 
have heard, or are aware, that Euktemon ever 
discharged a public service on account of his wife's 
property : where, or among what tombs, she ia 
buried ; who saw Euktemon performing the rites at 
her grave ; whither her sons still repair with offer- 
ings and libations for the dead ; and what citizen or 
what servant of Euktemon has seen it. These 
things together will give us — not abusive language, 
but — a logical test. If you keep him to this, if you 
bid him give his proof in conformity with his affida- 
vit, your verdict will be rehgious and lawful, and 
these men will get their rights, ' The First and jspvogtui 
Second Speeches Against Onetor were written just^^"^"^' 
at the time when the influence of Isaeos on Demos- 
3 was probably most direct and mature. They 
20—2 
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have no mart more specially Isaean than this, that 
both conclude, not, like the two earlier speeches 
Against Apliobos, with a peroration of the more 
ordinary type, but with a keen argument swiftly 
thrust home^. 
DeTnostheim Isaeos influenced Demosthenes directly and de- 
swwtffwd. cisively in the forensic province, and, through this, 
in the deliberative also. But Demosthenes him- 
self is manifold ; it is his very distinction that he 
ia of no one character, the exclusive disciple of 
no one master^; he excels the elder 'lofty' school 
in clearness, the ' plain ' school in nerve, in gra- 
vity, in penetrating and pungent force, the ' middle ' 
school in variety, in symmetry, in felicity, in pa- 
thos,— above all, in true propriety and in effec- 
tual strength^; taught by nature and practice, he 
saw that the crowds who flow together to fes- 
tivals or schools demand another style than the 
audiences in a law-court or in the ekklesia ; that, 
for the former, there is need of gKtter and of 
entrancement ; for the latter, of exposition and 
help ; that too much pedantry is as little suited 
to epideictic speaking, as a style too diffuse or 
too florid to practical oratory*. Sometimes, accord- 

' npoi 'Oj'^ropn A {Or. SXX.) ° ivos lifir ovSfi-or. . .oStc ;(apa«- 

5§ 37—39 : and B, §5 10— 14.— The rJjpos avr ^Sjiot Cl^ar^v,.. <£ a- 
tomparison in DionyS. Detnosth. Kavrav di ra updnoTa ekKf^aiifirov : 

cc. 17 — 22 between Isokratea Z>e 'iy'ionyi, Demosth. 3'i. 
Pace §§ 41—50 (355 B.O.) uiid the ' ib. 34. 

Third Olyntkiuc §§ 23—32 (348 ■■ ib. 44. The word which I re- 

B.O.) exhibits in it3 perfection that present by ' gUtter' is nVanj,— a 

which Demosthenes derived from term used here like to nirarijXu'c 

Isaeos, — heightened in effect by in c. 45, merely of theatrical effect. 

the strongest contemporary con- Jn e. 45, again, Forensic Oratory 

trast tliat could have been found. is said to require ^Soi^'— ^njus — 
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ingly, lie has slowly- moving and spacious periods ; 
sometimes his periods are close and compact ; some- 
times he stings, sometimes he soothes, the mind of 
the listener, sometimes he appeals to ethos, some- 
times to passion-^; in Deliberative Speeches, he 
makes most use of the ' stately harmonies ;' in Fo- 
rensic, of the ' smooth ; ' yet, here again, in differing 
measures according as it is a public or a private 
cause, and -with, this further discrimination, that 
simphcity and grace predominate in proem and nar- 
rative, dignity and more austere power in proof and 
epUogae *. Even in that single field of private row™s 
causes which Isaeos and Demosthenes share. Demos- speedSl" 
thenes proves the compass of his resources. The logi- 
cal fineness of the two speeches Against Onetor, the 
moral dignity of the defence For Phormio, the vivid 
delineations of character in the speeches Against 
Pantaenetos and Konon, could have met in no other 
man of the age. 

Relatively to the history of Attic Oratory, it is, pia»of 
for us, the unique interest of Isaeos that he repre- ^'^™_ 
sents the final period of transition. His profession 
was to write speeches which others were to speak in 
the law-courts, and this almost wholly in private 
causes. He takes account, therefore, of the pattern 
first made clear by Lysias ; he tries somewhat to 
make it seem as if the private person his client, and 
not an expert, were speaking ; he aims at plainness, iU/^H 

dndi-T], where the last means artful yoip-d'at Koi dwaTijs about Isaeos ; 

ij/uj^a^iayia. It 18 very important de Ism. 4.— 'Florid' ia to Xiyai- 

to discriminate both these more veiv — exactly what we mean bj an 

innocent gensea from that in which operatic style, 
tliore ia 3(iid to have 'been S^l^o ' I'h 4o. ' ih 'tr>. 
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ai^'Xeio. But, since the time of Lysias, the expert's 
art itself has been growing more complete, more con- 
fident, more irrepressible. By the side of tlie Lysian 
' plainness ' there has arisen, in its full strength, 

1!. technical mastery, Seu'o'd/s, — no longer haughty, dis- 
trustful, self-secluding, as in the days of Antiphon, 
but now each day more frankly and fearlessly 
triumphant. If Isaeos had been an artist of genius, 
he would have made his choice, even if he had not 
widened his scope, and probably would have has- 
tened by one generation the maturity of civil elo- 
quence. But, confined almost wholly to private 
causes, he did not dare altogether to forsake the 
Lysian simplicity for which he had no real gift, or 
decisively to assume that open, energetic art towards 
which his inborn strength drew him. He hesitated : 

- and he remains, therefore, an able compromise — the 
first advocate who was at once morally persuasive 
and logically powerful, without either entrancing 
by the grace of his ethical charm or constraining 

'■0 by the imperious brilliancy of his art ; one from 
whom Demosthenes learned the best technical lessons 
that Antiphon or Thucydides could teach, in a 
form, at once strict and animated, serviceable under 
conditions which they had not known ; a contri- 
butor, by these means, to the success of Demosthenes 
both in the forensic and in other fields, but no more 
the author of his victories than he is the kindler of 

'■ his enthusiasm : yet, for the modem world, not the 
less, but the more, a man who speaks with his own 
voice and stands for his own work — the earliest 
master of forensic controversv. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
ISAEOS. 

WORKS. 



Sixty-four speeches bearing the name of Isaeos — of 
which fifty were allowed as genuine — and an Art of 
Rhetoric, are mentioned by the writer of the Plu- 
tarchic Life^. At least the accredited fifty ap- 
pear to have been extant in the middle of the 
ninth century^. Eleven^, with large part of a 



» [Pint] Vit. Isael, KaTa^fKomt 
Si \6yovs i^i/KoiiTa reo-o-apas, cui- 
tliri yv^irioi wfprqKOVTa, ki 
T(x™s. This is the onlj defini 
mention of the Art qf R/ietori 
though Dionysioa ad Ammaeum 
I. 2 speaks generalli/ of ' Theodok- 
tea, PMIiskofl, /#ae<is,Kephisodoro3, 
H;pereides, Ljkurgos, Aeachines,' 

as being TmpayyeKjtaTaiv rsx"™'' 
avyyjia^iK as well as speakers. 
Blafls {Att. Ber. n. 458) su^ests 
that it ma; have been a collection 
of commonplaces, 
' Tlic words of Photios {end. 

263) are : aseyvaaSiirap 'laaiov 
Sinijiopoi \6yot, iivToi fit', riwXue 
dj!iiv, us a- K<A f (G4) o-i.™pi5- 



jiapTvpr)6ivTit v (50) Kaidkf'tTTOVTm 

fiAvov. Both the anXiis fltcfiv and 
the trvvapiSiiiivpTai, as opposed to 
(taToXfiVocroi secm clearly to im- 
ply that 64 were not tlien {circ. 
S50 A.D.) estant. The last sen- 
tence may obviously be rendered 
in two ways;— (1) 'Of this num- 
ber, those which, being attested 
as genuine, are extautare only 60'; 
—implying that others not so at- 
tested were extant. (2) 'Of this 
number, only those SO which have 
been attested as genuine are ex- 
tant.' 1 prefer the latter version. 
^ The Second Oration (' On the 
Estate of Meuekles') was first dis- 
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twelfth^, have come down to us ; forty-two more — 
of which three were suspected by Harpokration — aie 
known from their titles; and we have thus a record 
of fifty-four imputed, or fifty-one unquestioned, 
works "'. 

So far as can now be judged, the orations of Isaeos 
were exclusively forensic^. It is a striking fact that 
covered in the Laureiitian Library Sanppe's dig^;st of tJie Fragments 
in 1785, and was first edited by of Isaeos, Or. Alt. n. pp. 2S8— 
Robert Tjtwhitt in that year. 
In the M8S. knona before that 
date all waa wanting from the 
words ^ cKtlvm in Or. i. § 22 to 

aW fVetSij TO ffpoyjia fir v/ias 

A(l>lirrat in Or. ii, § 47. Tliese con- 
cluding words of Or. ii. had, aa 
Tyrwhitt notices (p. 21), l>een 
wrongly tacked on to the imper- 
fect finjt part of Or. i. In the 
Translation of Isaeos by Sir Wil- 
liam Jones (1779) we find this 
arrangement followed. The last 
paragiiph of Or i in his Trans- 
lation [ To conclude; since this 
cause conforma,blj to the laws'] 
is a version f XX S!/ ij'ij^' 






aarrSi the 
realitv of 
was then, of 
him. In Or U fr /i^ jr ij 
a-avrer in § 22 b th 1 w fit 
found by Mai n tl e A nb an 
Library at Mihui and published by 
him in 1S15. 

' The largo fragment of the 
vntp EvfpiX^Tov preserved by Dio- 
nysios (de hae. 17) is printed as 
Or. xir. by recent editors, as by 
Baiter and Saiippe in their Ora~ 
torei Attici, and by Scheibe in his 
edition of Isaeos (Teubner, I860). 

' For the titles and probable 
sulijccts of the lost speeches see 



It wilt be seen that Sauppe 
reckons 44 lost speeches. He sup- 
poses a lost speech kut 'Apimo- 
kKiovs, his No IV., which Blass, 
rightly, I think, identifies with 

the Kara SrpaTOKXiovs (XL. iu 

Sauppe). Further, Sauppe reck- 
ons the uTfep Ei;<(ii\^Tou — already 
printed in his Vol. i. with the Ora- 
tions^among the Fragments also, 
as So. svii. Omitting, then. No, iv. 
and So, xvii., we get a total of 42. 
Elass reckons 43 lost speeches 
{Alt. Ber. II. 459 S.). But I agree 
with Sauppe in thinking that the 

jrpot 'AcSoKiStjw anoaraaiov (No. 30 

in Blass) was the work of Lysias, 
to whom Harpokration twice as- 
signs it, and that the ascription of 
it to Isaeos by Pollux was a care- 
lessness or at least a mistake : see 
Sauppe Or. Ail. n. 174. 

The three lost speeches to which 
Harpokration adds el yuijo-iot are; 

1. Kara STpaTOKXiovs [», V. uirtp^- 

fiepoi, if indeed, as seems probable, 
kqt' 'ApiiTToKKiovs there is a false 
reading for ttora SrpaToiAioBS : the 
latter, it must be owned, is men- 
tioned by Harpokr. tcUhout sus- 
picion «. u, oflwiot]: 2, KOTO Mfya- 

^ 'I he titles of the lost Rpceches 
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only three of them appear to have dealt with Public ana ^imo<i 

•' ' "- _ _ whullyPri- 

Causes ^. AH the rest were concerned with Private '"^'■ 
Causes. These may be classified as bearing on (l)rftH>tu6- 
cases of claim to an inheritance ; (2) cases of claim 
to the hand of a heiress ; (3) cases of claim to pro- 
perty ; (4) cases of claim to the ownership of a 
slave ; (5) an action brought against a surety whose 
principal had made default ; (6) a special plea ; 
(7) appeals from one jurisdiction to another^. 

In the ancient collection of an orator's works, the Prtmi-pai 
largest or the most distinctive class of his speeches '^i'""^ 
stood first. For Antiphon, this class consisted of 
the speeches in cases of homicide, the ^oviKot ; and 
these alone have been preserved,— the last of them 
(Or. VI. 'On the Choreutes') being apparently de- 
fective at the end, where the manuscript broke off'. 
For Isaeos, this class comprised the speeches in will- 
cases, the Kk-qpLKoi : and so, here too, these alone 
have been saved, with a like defect at the end of the 
speech (xi.) On the Estate of Hagnias*. 

confirm the statement of Diony- hovl^ piiBiirruiu (xxvn.); 3. mpl 

sioa (^Isae. 2)—yh<nis XoyM ho7 rmi. uTroiJwiiretui' (ii,). [Possibij tlia 

aiT«tjT^r JytBtTo, toC iiicnvwou. Yet dwotpaircLs or reports niude bj the 

one conceivable exception stiould Areiopitgos to the ekklesia : see 

be noticed — the speech thrice cited Deinarcbos Or. I. §§ 53 ff.] The 

by Harpoltration (». rv. 'AXstras, doubt as to the autlienticitj of the 

'EwiKpaTTji, jTt'ffXos) under the title Kara tAfyapiav has already been 

TTtpl ruK tv Ma<f6oi>r9 ptjOevTav. noticed. 

But this too was probal)ly forensic ^ ;.l) KkijpiKol: (2) tVuXij/iiKoi : 

—being concerned with a napa- (3) biaSuaa-ias [properly a general 

7rpf(Tj3ei'aE ypa^jj. possibiy arising term, iucluding will-cases] : (4) 

out of til e negotiations regarding diroorao-iou! (5) tyyinis: (6) atrio- 

Amphipolisin 358 B.C.: cf. Sauppe /ioo-ia [as = jrapaypai^(}]: (7) iif'ats. 
II. 238. * Vol. L p. 64. 

' 1 . Kara AionXe'ouf v^ptus (viii. * That Or. xi. is imperfect seems 

ill Saiippe): 2. mpl icoi' in Mnxe- certiiiii fi'Oiii § 44 uf tb^tt sj*edt. 
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In these extant speeches the connexion with the 
will-case is sometimes direct, sometimes indirect. From 
the litemiy point of view, they helong to one class, the 
Testamentary. From the Attic legal point of view, 
they require to be further classified thus : — 

I. Trials of Claim to an Inheritance (StaSt- 

1. On the Estate of Kleonymos. [Or. i.] 

2. On the Estate of Nikostratos. [Or. IV.] 

3. On the Estate of Apollodoros. [Or. vii.] 

4. On the Estate of Kiron. [Or, Tin.] 

5. On the Estate of AstyphUos. [Or. ix.] 

6. On- the Estate of Aristarchos. [Or. x.] 

II. Actions for False Witness {BUai xltevBonafyrv- 
ptaf). 

1. On the Estate of Menekles. [Or. ll.] 

2. On the Estate of Pyrrhos. [Or. iii.] 

3. On the Estate of Philoktemon. [Or. vi.] 

III. Action to compel the discharge of a 
Suretyship {eyyvq^ SCkt)). 

On the Estate of Dikaeogenes. [Or. v.] 

IV. Indictment of a Guardian for maltreatment 
of a Ward {etcrayyeXta /caKOJO-c^Js opi^avov). 

On the Estate of Hagnias. [Or. xi.] 

V. Appeal {e<^eo-«) from Arhitration to a 
Dikasteri/. 

For Euphiletos. [Or. xii.] 
The speeches of Isaeos are the oldest documents 
in the world which illustrate with minuteness of 
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detail the workings of a Testamentary Law ^. It has 
been shown beyond reasonable doubt that the idea 
of a man's legal existence being prolonged in his heir, 
or in a group of co-heirs, sprang from the attribu- 
tion to the individual of that perpetuity which is 
the characteristic of the family ^ The idea of con- orinino/ 
tinning the family is that in which the testament 
begins. Now, in primitive societies, religious rites 
are the symbols and warrants of the family's con- 
tinuity. The father of the Indo-European house was 
its priest as well as its master ; the sacrifices which, 
in life, he offered at the hearth coi.ild, after his 
death, be offered only by the son in whom his 
personality survived^. These sacrifices were at 
once the most solemn obligations of his successor 
and the most sacred pledges of an inviolable succes- 
sion. What, then, was to happen if there was no 
heir duly qualified by nearness in blood ? To meet ti^ Famuy 
this case, primitive society invented Adoption, that 
is, the authorized iiction of kinship. The faculty 
of adoption v/as the germ of testamentary power. 
But there is no proof that any ancient society, ex- 
cept the Eoman, got beyond the faculty of adoption 
to a true power of testation. The Athenian 'WiW Aihmian 
was only an inchoate Testament. Permission to «^"™™°' 
execute a will was first given to Athenian citizens 
by the laws of Solon ^. But it was expressly restricted 

> It ia acareelj necessary to es- ^ Maiue's Ancient Law, ch, vi. 
cept, with Sir W.Jones (<7omme»- on 'The Early History of Testa- 



tary, p. 1G5), the Aegiiietikos of mentary S 

Isokrates (Or. six. 394-3 B.C.)— = See Cox'a Hist, q/" Greece, 

which throws no liglit on legiil Vol. Lpp. 14ff. 

points. * Orote, c. si. voL m. 186. 
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to those citizens wlio had no direct male descend- 
ants. Those illustrations of Athenian testamentary 
succession which are supphed by the speeches of Isaeos 
have one general characteristic of striking interest, and 
it is in this, more than in the light which they throw 
on Attic details, that their great and lasting value 

Tfteffimfoo resides. The Hindoo system of succession shows 
the primitive religious element completely predomi- 
nant. When the childless Hindoo adopts a child, 
it is with a view to 'the funeral cake, the water, 

TheRoman. and the solcmn sacrificed' The Roman testamentary 
law of Cicero's time, on the other hand, has broken 
free of religion; the saciri have passed under the 
separate jurisdiction of the Pontifical College; the 
obligation imposed by the Civil Law has become in- 

RfiaMoB tf dependent of the theological sanction*. The Athenian 

JnSfc' system belongs essentially to the same stage as the 
Hindoo system. It has not, like the Roman law of 
Cicero's time, passed that point of development at 

inapiTit. which testation proper begins. But, in sphit, the 
Athenian system, may be regarded as intermediate 
between the Hindoo and the Roman. The Athenian 
exercise of adoptive power retains, indeed, as its 
nominal first principle, the religious continuity of 
the family. 'Succour him who is with the dead,' 
cries the speaker to the jurors, — 'do not allow him — 

' Maine. /. e. p. 192. ditatei adiri, ut eisent qui taera 

' Gaina ii § 57, in speaking fncerent : quorum, illu tempo- 

of the case where Roman law ribtn eumma obeervatio fuit : el 

allowed possession to be taken of nt creditores haberent a quo 

a vacant inlieritanee by tlie uau- imvm, ennsequermtur — shomn^ 

captive title called pro herede, how ftr back in the past the old 

Buageata this explanation — qiiod religious feelirg naa to liim. 
voliitrwit veleret maluriu* here- 
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I bsseecli you by tlie gods and tlie immortal spirits — 
to be treated with contumely by these men:' 
'think,' he exclaims, 'for what you will become 
responsible if you are persuaded by Kleon to give a 
different verdict: — first of all, you will send the 
woret enemies of Astyphilos to celebrate the rites 
at his grave.' It would be an utter mistake to sup- 
pose that these pathetic or stately commonplaces are 
altogether hollow. The sentiment is real enough. 
But, at the same time, there is a difference between 
the Hindoo and the Athenian feeling. The Hindoo 
adopts a son prmvxrily in order that his departed 
spirit may enjoy higher spiritual benefits than it 
could enjoy if the offerings at the grave were made 
by a relative less near than a son^ The Athenian 
of the days of Isaacs adopted a son pnimirily 
because he wished to leave his property to a person 
who would not otherwise get it. For the Hindoo, 
that religious motive in which adoption originated 
is still foremost. For the Athenian of the days of 
Isaeos, the faculty of adoption, though necessarily 
associated with religion, is chiefly significant in its 
civU aspect, as a limited form of testamentary 
power. 

The following are the chief rules which, at ^^^eni' 
Athens, governed succession and bequest : — '"'""'"' 

' Isae. Or. ii. § 47 : is. § 36. rites, delii^eys the father from 

See the Tagore Law Lectures torment, has been partly loat 

for 1&70, by Mr Herbert Cowell, sight of; but it ia still held that 

(formerly Tagore Law Professor,) the aon can thus admit the father 

Lect. IX., On the Rite of Adop- to some particular heaven which 

tion, pp. 208 f. The original idea, no other sacrificer could open to 

th.it the son, by performing funeral hiiiL 
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I. When a citizen died leaving sons, they shared 
the inheritance equally, the eldest having priority of 
choice. 

II. Failing sons and sons' issue, daughters and 
daughters' issue succeeded ^ 

III. But a daughter was never, in our 
sense, an heiress. She was, strictly, a person ifho 
ivent ivith the estate (e7rtVX.7;pos). The heir, properly 
speaking, was either {!) her nearest kinsman, who 
was bound to marry her; or (2) that person to whom 
her father had devised the property on condition of 
marrying her. 

IV. Failing lineal descendants, the succession 
passed to collateral kinsfolk on the paternal side, as 
far down as to children of first-cousins^, with a pre- 
ference to males. Failing these, it passed to the 
maternal side, with the like Kmit and preference. It 
then returned to the paternal side. 

V. A man could not disinherit his son. Nor 
could he separate his estate from his daughter, 
though he could select the person whom she was to 
marry. 

VI. A childless man might, either dui-ing his 
life or by testament, adopt any Athenian citizen as 
his son and heir. 

1 Cf. Ar. An. 1651— IfiSG. ^i,lS<op : meaning that A, B's son, 

' It has sometimes been held is in tJie succession to C, if B 

(as by Sir W. Jones in his Com- and C were dj.tij'ioi, first-cou- 

meniary, p. 191) that second- sins. But the quibbling speaker 

cousins were in the succession, there makes it moan that A is 

Now the law, as quoted with in the succession, not only to 

perhaps intentional ambiguity in 0, but to C's son. Hence the 

Or. XI. ^ 2, said fisxp' asf^i^v fallacy. 
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VII. Mothers^ certainly, fathers^ probably, 
could not inlierit from their children. But an In- 
heritance could ascend collaterally; e.g. an uncle 
could inherit, or could marry the daughter with 
whom the estate went, 

I. Trials of Claim to an Iniiehitance 
1. Oil the Estate of Kleonymos. [Or. l] 

STEIIMA. 
Polvarchos O O O 

■ '-^-^ I I .1, 

liloonyiuos A + O — Deinias Plierenikas Posfsiilippos Dioklea 
■ Glahitaiiti Defendants 

I 1 t 

o_ o 

Claimants, 
of Khoia the elder speaki 

Polyarchos left two cliildren, Kleonymos, and ^ 
the mother of the claimants. On the death of their 
father the claimants became the wards of their 
paternal uncle Deinias^. They were heira-at-law of 
their maternal uncle Kleonymos {§ 4). But Kle- 
onymos, having quarrelled with Deinias, resolved 
to spite him by disinheriting his wards. He there- 
fore made a will in favour of some remoter kins- 

' Of the relationsliip between ' Cf.C. R. Kennedy in tho ZJtd. 

mother and son it is said expressly Ant. s. v. Iferes, p. 595 a. 

(Or. XL § 17)— o <ruyy(i'f<TTaTov = Prom § 9, it is clear tliat Dei- 

fiiv jj)! Tfi <pia-ti jraiiTiav, tv Si ra'is nias was not the brother of Klco- 

dyxKr-reiats (degrees recognised nymos. In § 4 it is 

bj the law) o(ioXoyovnecoii oix that Kleonymos we 

foTii". Polyarchos. 
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men, — Poseidlppos (§ 4), Diokles (§ 14), Pherenikos 
and his brothers (§ 45)\ After the death of Deiniaa, 
however, Kleonjmos relented. He took charge of 
his nephews ; and in his last illness resolved to 
cancel his will. With this purpose he sent for the 
magistrate {o ao-ruVo/^o; § 15); hut he died before 
he had seen him. 

The claimants contend that the will had been 
virtually cancelled, and claim as next of kin (Kara 
T^*' dy)(LiTTeia.v, § 6). The defendants rely on the 
will (Kara Bi,a9T]Krjv a/i'^io-/SjjTOiJ<Tif, § 41). The 
eldest claimant is the speaker, 

Benseler places the speech below 360 b.c., and 
indeed regards it as one of the latest, because hiatus 
is avoided with a care, foreign, he thinks, to the 
earlier manner of Isaeos^. In the case of Or. viii., at 
least, as we shall see, this test hardly holds good. 
This, however, is a much stronger instance, and the 
speech may safely be referred to the years 360 — 353. 

' Kleonymos bad intended us to be his heirs : now we are 
in court with not only his legacy but our whole fortune at 
stake. The friends of the defendants recognise our right 
to at least a share of the legacy ; but the defendants them- 
selves, so far from admitting this, seek to deprive us of our 
very patrimony, on account of alleged debts to Kleonymos 
(§§ 1 — 5)' Ws shrink from appearing against kinsmen; the 
defendants have no such feeling ; they have mustered al[ 
their forces as against enemies (§§ 6 — 8). 

' Sclieibe seems right in assum- has included amoog the defendants 



iiig that Dioltles and Poacidippos 
are not brothers of Pherenikos. 
It is bj an oversight that the 
autlior of the Greek Argument ' Bens. De hiatn, p. 192. 



, named an a friend of Dei- 
31,— where a 
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[Then comes a narrative of the facts, §§ 9 — li, supported 
by witnesses, §§ 15 — 16.] 

' It is pretended that Kleonymos sent for the magistrate 
not to cancel but to confirm his will. If, being then on the 
best terms with us, his nephews, he wished' to chncli the 
wrong which, in a fit of anger, he had once meant to do us, 
he was mad, and bis will ought to be set aside. But that 
this was not his purpose, — that he meant, not to revise, but 
to revolce his will,- — was shown by the unwillingness of Pos- 
eidippos and Dioklos to admit the magistrate (§§ 17 — 24). 
Besides, a mere correction or addition might have been made 
on a new tablet; by sending for the original document Kleo- 
nyraos showed that -he desired some substantial alteration 
(24 — 26). Not only on grounds of kinship but also on 
grounds of friendship Kleonjmos was more likely to have 
left his property to us than to the defendants (§§ 27 — 38). 
Thero is always a presumption for claimants by blood as 
against claimants by will (§§ 41-— 43), Again, take the test 
of reciprocal obligation: if Kleonymos had died leaving 
daughters unprovided for, we, not the defendants, would 
have been liable to provide for them (§§ 39, 40). Or, if 
the defendants and we had alike died without issue, Kleo- 
nymos would have been heir, not to them, but to us (§§ 44 — 
47). Either the testator was of unsound mind, or we are the 
heirs '(§§48— 51). 

% On the Estate of Nihostratos [Or. iv,] 

STEMMA. 



Thrasymaehos 
" NikuatratoB. 



Nikostratos, an Athenian citizen, had died abroad, i. 
after an absence from Atliens of eleven years (§ 8), * 
during part of winch he seems to have been doing 
II. 21 
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military service (§§ 18 — 2G.) Ilis first cousins, Hag- 
iion and Hagnotlieos, claimed his property as nest of 
kin (wara yeVos). Their claim ia disputed by one 
Chariadea, who says that it is his under an express 
bequest {Kara. Sofruj). Chariadea had been absent 
from Athens for seventeen years before the death of 
Nikostratos (§ 29), and professed to have been inti- 
mate with him abroad. 

In tlus speech, a friend {§ 7) of Hagnon and 
Hagnotheos recapitulates the points of their case. 
Hagnon (or, as he and his brother were boys, 
v^avta-Kot. § 26, some one for them) had, probably, 
already spoken. That this speech is the second 
(eTTiXoyos) for the defence is clear from the fact that 
no witnesses are called. There ia no ground for sup- 
posing, with the author of the Argument, that the 
r was Isaeos^. The date is uncertain. 



' Witnesses cannot be brought, nor false statements easily 
refuted, in regard to transactions abroad. But the case of 
Hagnon and his brother can be proved, from what has 
occurred at Athens. First, — Chariades calls Nikostratos the 
son of Smikros. Hagnon and his brother claim the property 
of Nikostratos, son of Thrasymachos, But for this discre- 
pancy, the judges would have had to ask merely. Did or did 
not Nikostratos leave a will ? Clearly Chariades wanted to 

1 'Irralos ovv o p<\Tap, saya tho ' friends': — Hagnon and Hagno- 
author of the Argument — and the theos are mj ETrmiSfioi, the speaker 
oSb is very characteristic of his says, '«« their father wag b^ore 
airy assumptions— o5e a-vyyivfis them.' Schiimann {p. 2G9) remarks 
a>v raw jrepl Top 'Aywcova, Xtyfi (mi^ that the author's authority may 
ijyopat avToU- He has token his have been Bidjmos, whose com- 
irvyytv^s einiply from § 1, where mentaries on Isaeos are mentioned 
the word eVmjSttoi tJMj^, of course, by Harpokr. a. v. yafiijXia— a flat- 
mean 'relations,' as it does in § 18, tering supposition, I fear, 
but seems rather to mean merely 
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perplex an iesue, otherwise simple, by raising a question of 
identity (§§ 1-6). 

' Six other persons besides Chariades have put forward, 
and withdrawn, claims to the inheritance '. Chariades him- 
self in the first instance claimed it on the ground of kinship. 
Then, shifting his ground, he claimed it under a will (§§ 7 — 
10). Such claimants, when defeated, ought to be fined, not 
merely in proportion to their assessed property {Kara to 
T«Xo9), but in the whole amount of the estate claimed. A 
claim under a will which sets aside the natural succession 
requires scrutiny. Witnesses can prove only the fact of a 
will, not the identity of one will with another. Then tho 
law requires that the testator should have been of sound 
mind. 

' Universally the presumption is strong in favour of 
claimants by kinship as against claimants under a will {/caT^ 
toatv, §§ XI — 18). In this case Chariades was not on such 
terms with Nikostratoa as make the bequest probable. Cha- 
riades was not the messmate (aiKxatTo^) of Nikostratos. He 



' Tho passage in § 7 still of- 
fers an exercise to tlio ingenuity 
of critics. No sooner was tlie 
large property of tho deceased 
Nikortratoa sent home, than every- 
one shared his head,— all Athens 
went into mourning for its relative, 

TiV yap ovK daiKriparo iitti&rj rat 
Sio ToXon-ai fgcuwr tJX^trot TJie 
f^Kii IB tbe puzzle I Beiske 
would undaetand eJt Kpiaiv with 
ijXfleroi' 'vtlicn the two talents 
came six times into dispute' but 

(1) the gnef would hd,ve been coun 
tfirfeited bi<f<ire the contest: and 

(2) the ellipse of eii uplaiv is ut- 
terly impossible. II. SchSmann 

suggests, en-eiS^ ra Svo TaKavrw 

i^eKdtrSov^i. e. 'as soon as tlie 
two talents were announced for 
atmpetilioii' — fKKeW0oi referring 
to notice given by the magistrates 



that claimants of the estate should 
come forward. III. Valdsnar, ('| 
'Akije— whicli Scheibo, adopting his 
emendation, properly WTites e'f 
'Akiji. The Phoenician town 'AitiJ 
ia mentioned by Ilarpokration. 
Tlic emendation is one of those 
whicli, wiien confirmed by the evi- 
dence of facti are certain but 
which, in the absence of such evi 
dence, are only brilliant 

May not (^okk be simply a mar 
giual gloss by some one who 
lining counted up tlie cliim^nts 
(other than Chan ies) enume 
rated in §| 8 9 found that their 
number was * j! "* Tl e annotator 
may either, like Reiske, have taken 
jjXBfTOF to mean ' were contested' 
and have meant his note for that 
word ; or he may have mentaJIy 
SHjiplJed liis verb. 

21—2 
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was not even in the same company (ya^t?) with him. He 
did not pay him the last offices (§§ 18 — 20). The property 
of persons dying abroad has often been claimed by strangers. 
On grounds both general and particular the probabilities are 
in favour of the defendants. 

' Certain supporters of Chariades pretend that they are 
themselves the next of kin to Nikostratos, In that case 
it is their interest to claim the estate on their own ac- 
count. If defeated they will be able to try again : whereas, 
if Chariades once obtains the estate under an alleged will, 
no claim founded on kinship can afterwards be entertained 
(§§ 21-26). 

' Lastly : — contrast the antecedents of the parties to the 
cause. Thrasippos, father of the defendants, was a patriotic 
citizen, and his sons have always home a good name. Chari- 
ades — who has been absent from Athens for 17 years — has 
been imprisoned for theft and indicted as a malefactor. Let 
the judges decide as the evidence and their oaths enjoin' 
(§§ 27-31). 



3. On the Estate of Apollodoros [Or vii.] 

STEMMA. 
O (Apollodoros ?) 



Apollodoros 11. a a Apollodoros I, a 

t Wife of Wife of Testator I 

Fronapu Aeichinse I 1 

I O I 

Tlirasjbiilos + Thrasyllos n. 

SpeuksT, adopted 
.mo/ 
Apollodoros I. 






Eupolis, Mneson and Thrasyllos were brothers. 
A!,<,ik,d^«>. Mneson died childless. Thrasyllos was killed in the 
Sicilian expedition, and left his son Apollodoros I. to 
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the guardiansiiip of Eupolis. Eupolls abused the 
trust. He intercepted, by a pretended will, half of 
Mneson'a property ; and also embezzled much of bis 
nephew's patrimony. Apollodoros I. found a friend, 
however, in his mother's second husband, Arcbeda- 
mos, who supported him in an action against EupoHs. 
Archedamos died, leaving a daughter who was mar- 
ried and had a son, Thrasyllos II. When Apol- 
lodoros lost his only son, he determined to adopt 
this Thrasyllos as his son and heir. 

At the death of Apollodoros, his estate was 
claimed by his first-cousin, tbe elder of the two 
daughters of Eupolis, and wife of one Pronapes. 
She denied that Thrasyllos II. bad been adopted by 
Apollodoros I. In this speech Thrasyllos defends 
his right. 

Tbe date must be about 353 B. c. For: — d 
1. Apollodoros I., when about to set forth on a cam- 
paign to Corinth, made a will, and directed that 
hia daughter, the speaker's mother, should marry 
one Lakratides {§ 9). The campaign was probably 
that of 01. 96. 4, 393 B.C., or 01. 97. 1, 392 b.c. 
At this time, then, the speaker's mother was un- 
married. Her marriage— not to Lakratides, but to 
the speaker's father, Archedamos — may be put four or 
five years later : in 388 or 387 B. c. — 2. The speaker, 
when adopted by Apollodoros, bad already been a 
thesmothetes {§ 34); i. e. was at least thirty. But 
he cannot have been much more, for he is still a 
young man (§ 41). — 3. Soon after his adoption, he 
went on a sacred embassy to the Pythian festival 
(^ 27). Tbe first Pytbiad after tbe speaker bad 
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reached the age of thirty was that of 01, lOG, 3, 
354 E.C. — 4. From §§ 14, 15 it may be inferred that 
ApoUodoros I. did not live long after the adoption ; 
and the contest for the property must have followed 
soon after his death. The adoption may, then, be 
placed early in 35-i; the trial, in 353^. 

Tlio speaker, Tlirasyllos, was adopted by Apollodoros 
during the latter's lifetime. This kiud of adoption is always 
less open to suspicion than adoption under a ■will. The 
speaker might have barred the claim of Pronapes by an 
affidavit (hiajj-apTvpia) : but, confident in his cause, he has 
preferred a direct trial (ev$vSiKia, §§ 1 — 4). 

Gratitude to Archedamos had prompted Apollodoros to 
adopt the speaker; who, at the Thargelia, was duly received 
into the family and the clan {§§ 5 — 17). Had there been 
no such adoption, however, the next heir would have been, 
not the wife of Pronapes, but her nephew, Thrasybulos, 
The silence of Thrasybulos is evidence to the adoption 
(§§ 18 — 26); which was ratified by the demesmen of Apollo- 
doros. At their meeting to choose the officers of the deme 
(ec dp-)(aipeaiai,i), they placed Thrasylloa on their register 
{\i)^iap-)(iKov ypa/i/j-aTeiov : §§ 27, 28)°. 

The wife of Pronapes and her sister had already in- 
herited the property of their brother; but had ignored the 
obligation to constitute one of their children his repre- 
sentative before the law (elcrrroiui' vloi/ avr^, § 81); and 
thus his line bad become extinct {i^iipijfiioTai o oIkov, ib.). 
This would have been warning enough to Apollodoros. He 
would never have left his property to the wife of Pronapes 

' Tlie allusion in §33 to thodis ^ From §<) 2G— 28 it ippoara 

charge of tlie trierarcliy by com- tli^t ritificatton by the demo was 
pinies instead of individuals (ovk ueoessar} before eniolment by tlie 

tK mitfiopiat Trji' lativ iroiijiraiitvos yewijrai ind ippatoptc Could en- 

aTTTtp (11 nv) would alone pnve titlo the adopted person eien to 

tito vjecLli to be liUr thui 3j8 fimilj ri^lits see bcUifcr Dcm. 

B.C. !t- $etne ^eU, in. u. 27. 
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(§§ 29 — 32}. On the other hand, no one had stronger claims 
on Apollodoros than the speaker (§§ 33 — 3G). 

The public services of ApoUodoroa and his father, Thra- 
syllos I., are contrasted with those of Pronapes', The 
speaker has already served tho state as far as his years 
allowed, and hopes to serve it more (§§ 37 — 42). Summary: 
§§ 43-45. 

4. On the Estate of Kiron [Or. viii.] 

STEMMA. 



1 


1 










i t 


Kircm 


Siiwrul m/e 


OfKit: 

of 


■sn and si 
DiohUs. 


O 


Fim Wife 

of Kii-oit. 


1 


1 




! 


1 


A O 

Married, first to t 
Nausiiiieites : secondly 
to another hitsband, by 
lofiom 


O 

t 


o 

Claimant 
against the 
Speaker. 



Kiron married tig first-cousin, by whom lie had r.4. 
one daughter. This daughter was mai-ried, first, to ^'™ 
Nausimenes ; secondly, to another husband by whom 
she had two sons, of whom the eldest is the speaker. 

After the death of his first wife, Kiron married 
the sister of one Dioldes, and had by her two sons, 
both of whom died young. 



^ In § 39 it is said thnt Pro- iiLinics, at least, of the SoloDian 
napes airfypleiraTo /iip r^irjfiB fii- classes were kept up. Scliomann 
Kpon, CUE 'mjraSa 5t reXtup Spx"" so^esta that the offices for which 
tjiiov Tos dpxas, 'returned his iu- thecensusofalitiightwasrequired 
come as smalt, but claimed to hold may have been sucb as were con- 
magistracies, as if he paid the tax cerned with the administratiou of 
•>/ a A«iV//(('— showing that tlio the public rnouey (p. 373). 
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At the death of Kiron, hia estate was claimed 
by liis daughter's eldest son. But the son of Kiron's 
brother, instigated by Diokles^, set up a counter- 
claim, on two distinct grounds: 1. That Kiron's 
grandson is illegitimate : 2. That, supposing him 
legitimate, a brother's son has a better claim than a 
daughter's son^. This speech is the defendant's 
answer. 

The only indication of the date is that the 
speaker and his brother were born after the archon- 
ship of Eukleides^ OL 94. 3, 403 b.c. (§ 43). The 
speech cannot, then, he put before 383 B.C. On the 
other hand, the speaker's plea of ' utter inexpe- 
rience' (§ 5) implies youthfulness. Now, if he was a 
young man, the date cannot be much below 383*, 



1 This Dioklea of Thlja is the 
same against whom Jsaeos wrote 
the lost gpeecbeg, Kara AioKKiovt 
vjipta! (possibly in the ypa<j>j nieu- 
tioned at § 41 of our speech), and 
TTpos AioxXia itepi x"'!'''"' - frag- 
ments Tin. and IX. in Sauppe O.A. 
II. p, 2;i0 if. Uiokles was 'sur- 
nanted Orestes' {§ 3, cf. § 44)— a 
nickname for nnj violent charac- 
ter, borrowed from the rohber 
mentioned by Aristophanes— not 
without aa Euripidean allusion. 

See Ac?iarn. 1166, fha Kara$,ii tis 
avTOv fuStiav r^S ke^oX^s 'Opt'uTijt 
liaivofievos, 

' ' According'— saya the author 
of the Greek Argument— ' (o the 
tceU-knotcn law {Kara tow mnov 
iKiivov) which prescribes that de- 
scendants in the male line shall be 
preferred to descendants in the 
female line.' The writer was evi- 



dently thinking of Or. VII. § 20. 
Eut (1) the reference there is to 
aitf-^iahot: (2) the question here 
is between lineal and collateral 
kinship. The nephew's claim on 
this second ground was baseless. 

' Observe the argument which, 
in § 43, is founded upon this fict. 
Diokles, says the speaker, imperils 
not only our fortune but our citi- 
zenship. If our mother was not a 
citizen, neither are we citizens ; 
\for we tcei-e bom after the <ir- 
chomhip of Eukleideg.' This al- 
ludes to the law carried in 403 by 
Aristophon the Azcnian,— -that tlie 
son of a citizen shall be illegiti- 
mate, if his mother (as well as 
father) was not a citizen : os av 
pri (k anr^t yinrirai, viBov tlnai 

(Athen. xiii. 577 b). 

^ On account of the avoidiince 
of hiatus, Benseler would put Or. 
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since otherwise it would have been superfluous for 
him to tell the judges that he was bom after 403. 
The date is probably about 375 b.c. 

The speaker denounces the impudence of this attempt Anahsit. 
to defraud himself and his brother, — an attempt which has 
been organised by Diokles ; but expresses his confidence of 
being able to defeat it (§§ 1 — 5). 

I. First, he will show that his mother was the legiti- 
mate daughter of Kiron [§ 6). He states the facts as to 
Kiron's second marriage (g§ 7 — 9); and proves, in support 
of them, that he had challenged the other side to give 
up Kiron's slaves for torttire, which challenge had been 
refused (§§ 9 — 14). He and his brother were always treated 
by Kiron as his nearest kinsmen (§§ 15 — 17). His mother 
was treated as Kiron's daughter both by her husband and 
by the women of Kiron's deme: he and his brother were 
formally enrolled by Kiron in his phratria (§§ 18 — 20). 
Lastly, Diokles himself allowed the speaker and his brother 
to assist at the funeral of Kiron — thus recognising the re- 
lationship (§§ 21—29). 

II. Secondly, he will show that, as son of Kiron's 
daughter, he has a better claim than the son of Kiron's 
brother. Descent (jipo^) is a nearer tic than collateral 
kinship (avyyeveta) : descendants (e/cyovoi) inherit before 
collateral relations (a-vyyevei-;). This is ilhistrated by the 
law on the maltreatment of parents (o -Trepl KaKtioewi 
vojio';, § 32). According to that law, the obligation to 
maintain relatives descends lineally. The corresponding 
right to inherit from relatives must descend lineally too 
(§§30-34). 

An account of the property of Kiron and of the intrigues 
of Diokles (§§ 35^39) is followed by a personal attack on 

VIII (with I, VII, and xi) below 360 sthenes in tlio two Speeches. 

B.C.: De hiatu 192. But, aa Bkas Asfainst Aphobos would of itstilf 

points out (ii. 523), the large use forbid us to go below 363, 
of this oration made by Uonio- 
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Diokles (§§ 40 — 42j. This attack is resumed in the epi- 
logue; and the speech concludes with the calling of evi- 
dence to show that Diokles had been guilty of adultery 
(§§43-46). 



On the Estate of Asti/philos [Or. ix.] 

STEMJI-4. 



His son, alleged to 
ie adapted aon and 
heir of Aatyphiioa 

a Euthykrates and Thudlppos were brothers. Thu- 

- dippos had a son named Kleon. Euthykratea had a 

son Astyphiloa and a daughter. On the death of 

Euthykrates, his wife married a second husband 

named Theophrastos, by whom she had a son. 

Astyphilos died on mihtary service at Mytilene. 
Aa soon as the news of his death reached Athens, 
Kleon took formal possession of his estate^ (eVe/3a- 
T€viTe, § 3) in the name of his own son, who, as he 
alleged, had been adopted by Astyphilos, and in evi- 
dence of whose claim he jirodueed a will. 



1 Direct poasessioii could thus 
be taken only (1) by cliildren or 
grand cliildren of tbe testator: (2) 
by an adoptive son who had been 
adopted during the lifetime of the 
testator. A son adopted 6y wi/l 
had, like remoter kinsfolk, to put 



ill a claim to the inheritance (fVc- 
Sirafeo-flai)- Kleon therefore must 
have appealed to the will, not to 
prove the adoption, but merely to 
prove that the adopted son was 
also tlic heir. 
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Presently the son of Theopliraatoe— wlio had been 
serving abroad — returned to Athens, and claimed^ 
the estate of his half-brother Aatyphilos. In this 
speech he contends that the will alleged by Kleon is 
a forgery. 

The date — -a difficult point — is probably about Dai< 
369 E.C. Astyphilos (§ 14) 'first went on a cam- 
paign to Corinth — then to Thessaly^ — then he served 
through the whole Theban War — in short, wherever 
he heard of an army being raised, he was off to it 

with a company (Xoj^aycSi') and this expedition 

to Mytilene was his last.' The allusions to Thessaly^ 
and Mytilene^ cannot be fixed. The others are to 
the Corinthian War of 394 — 387 and the Theban 
War of 378—371*. 



' By the form of napoKaTa^vXq 
(Soliiim. p. 40-i) in the strict sense 
— literally 'deposit of security for 
costs.' Tlie term d/i^tr^ijj-eii; was 
used of anp ckimaDt in a will- 
case : 'napaKOTa^Miriv waa pro- 
perly said of one who (na here) 
asserted Lis right to the whole 
estate. 

2 From about 3D5 to 374 dy- 
nastic feuda were rife in Thessalj ; 
see Thirlwall c. 38, v. p. 65. Ja- 
son of Pherae kept a large stand- 
ing army of mercenaries. 

" I can, however, conjecture the 
occasion of this expedition i^o My- 
tilene. In 373 Timotheos was 
named commander of the fleet 
which was to help Corcyra. Not 
being able to man his fleet at A- 
thens, he went on a cruise in the 
Aegean, to got men and money 
from the allies (Xcn. II. vi. ii. 12: 



Grotex. 199). Now we know that, 
in 390 at least, Mytilene \ma the 
only Lesbian town not favourable 
to Sparta (Xen. H. iv. viii. 2S). 
A levy of troops and money on 
Lesbos might easily give the lacon- 
ising towns of the Island a pretext 
for attacking the one notoriously 
philathenian town. The expedi- 
tion in which Astyphilos was killed 
may have been sent to support 
Mytilene. Does not the phrase in 

§ 1, oi tls MirvXtji/Tjif iTTpaTt^TO-i, 

imply a succour .' 

^ Dobree (Adi\ i. 305) jiuts the 
speech in 37-1— 1 b.c. ; but does 
not give his reasons. Weissenborn 
(Ersch. and Grubor's Encycl. p. 300) 
puts it about ;169 b.c. Biass {Att. 
Der. II. 623) sajs, ' some time after 
371 at earliest.' 

Sehiimann's view is widely dif- 
ferent, and as, I think, indefensible. 
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Klcon and his son have already been adopted into 
another family; and !iavo thus forfeited their claim as 
kinsmen to the estate of Astypliilos'. Hence they resorted 
to the fiction of a will : and Hierotles, uncle of the speaker, 
pretends that this will was left with him. Astyphilos did not 
even receive the last rites from the man who pretends to 
have been his adopted sou (§§ 1 — 6). 

If Astyphilos had intended such an adoption, he would 
have called kinsmen or intimate friends as witnesses. But 
the witnesses now produced are strangers {§§ 7 — 13). Again, 
Astyphilos served in many expeditions before that to Myti- 
lene. Is it likely that he should have delayed making his 
will— if he was going to make one — till just before the last 
campaign ? {§§ 14, 15.) Astyphilos hated Kleon, because 
Euthykrates had died of injuries received from Thudippos, 
Kleon's father (§§ 16- — 21). Hierokles, ungrateful to the 
speaker's father Theophrasfcos, has plotted this fraud with 



He puts the speech in 390 B.C., ' or 
not muci htor 'uid holds that 
(1) The Tkeb V^at n cans the 
invasion ot Boeot a by Spa "ta n 
395, when Atl ens h Iped Thebes 
and Lysdnder wia k lied at Ha 
liartos (2) The exped t n i 
T/iesmlff refers to 394, when 
Agesilaos marching through Thes- 
saly, routed the Thessaliau aliics of 
Thebes, who may have been sup- 
ported by Athenians : (3) The ex- 
pedition to Mytilene is the visit of 
Thrasybulofl and his fleet in 390— 

I should object; — (1) that the 
order in § li,— Corinth, Thesialy, 
TAeban War, which the context 
shows to be chronolo^cal, is thus 
changed to TA^?an War, Thes- 
saly, Corinth: (2) that the phrase 

roveii0aiKovttoKtnoi/ ajiarra clearly 

implies more thai) a single cam- 
paign: (3)thatin S'Ji it is very un- 
likely tlut Astyphilos or an Athe- 



nian force should have met Agcsi- 
la«s m Thessaly sii ce tl o 11 ei 
forces dud ng Athen ans were 
wait g for Ages lios n Boeot a 
{4J tiat Mjtle 0— as Bl ss las 
obaerve l^waB nc er tl e n med 
ite Ijeot of Thrisybulos cf Sen. 
H. IV. viii. 25. 

' Had Kleon and hia son not 
been thus adopted into another 
family, their claim to the estate of 
Astyphilos would have been better 
than that of the speaker. Of col- 
lateral kinsfolk, the law called to 
the succession ,>V«f, kinsfolk on the 
father's side down to the dve-jriav 
walSas (or dtei^.cfioCf), i. e. chil- 
dren of the children of a father's 
brother or a father's sister ; se- 
eondly, in defanlt of such, kinsfolk 
on the mother's side— a sou of the 
same mother by another niarriago 
ranking first among these. See 
Or.yii. 5 20, and Schoiuann, p. 405. 
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Kleon (§§ 22 — 26). Tlie speaker and Aatypbilos were close 
friends from Loyhood ; and Theophrastos treated Astjphiloa 
as a son (§§ 27 — 30). It is unlikely, then, that Astyphilos 
should have preferred Kleon's son to the speaker. The re- 
latives of Astyphilos have never recognised the alleged 
adoption by admitting Kleon's son to the family sacrifices 
(§§ 31—33). Epilogue : §§ 34—37. 

G. On the Estate of Aristarclios [Or. x.] 

STEMMA. 
O Xecaenetos I. 

ArietouienES Aribtarelios I. + a 



Aristarohos IL Xenaenetos II. O ... a ... A 

adopted by adopted by Ojiiniant 

Aristarclios I. ATistarchos II. and Speaker, 
and Defendant. 

Aristarchos I. had two sons and two daiiErlitera. r,e. onOie 

° JSilatt of 

Kyronides, the eldest son, was adopted, during liJg '^'■"''"■•''°'- 
father's hfetime, into the family of his maternal grand- 
father Xenaenetoa I. At the death of Aristarchos I. 
the property went, therefore, to the second son, 
Demochares. Demochares died in youth. One of 
his sisters had died, without issue, before him. The 
other sister was thus left heiress to her father's 
estate ; and might have been claimed in mari-iage by 
one of her near kinsmen. Her nearest kinsmen 
were, her uncle Ariatomenes, brother of Aristarchos I., 
and his son ApoUodoros. Neither of them claimed 
her hand. Aristomenes, as her guardian, gave her 
in marriage, with a small dowry, to a stranger : he 
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then put her brotlier, now his son-in-law, Kyronides 
in possession of the estate of Aristarchoa I. — to 
which Kyronides had forfeited all right by adoption 
into the house of Xenaenetos. Kyronides and the 
daughter of Aristomenes had two sons, — Aristar- 
chos IT. and Xenaenetos II. Aristarchos II. was 
made adopted son of Aristarchos I. in accordance 
■with an aJle^jed will by which the latter left his 
property to his grandson. At the death of Aris- 
tarchos TI. his brother Xenaenetos II. was, under his 
will, declared his adopted son and heir. 

The claim of Xenaenetos II. is now opposed by 
the grandson of Aristarchos I. He claims the estate 
on behalf of his mother as daughter of Aristarchos I., 
— not aa sister (by adoption) of Aristarchos II. ; 
though, at the preliminary inquiry (§ 2), legal form 
had required him to describe her in the latter 
manner. 

Aristarchos 'has been killed in the war,' kv tw 
TToX^fLO) rdOvTjKe (§ 22) ; words which imply both that 
his death is recent and that the war continues. Now 
this waris clearly not the Corinthian War{.394 — 387), 
which, with the peace that closed it, is mentioned as 
something long past (§ 20). The war in which 
Aristarchos fell is probably the Thoban War of 
378 — 371. The speech may be placed between 377 
and 371 ^ 

' SchSmann refers the speech siiy in 3SS — and the bringing of 

to 384 at latest, Tor (1) he takes the action. Kow this interval 

the war of § 22 to bo tlie Corin- could not exceed five years, since 

thian ; (2) he takes the wii\vs xpi- tliat was the limit {npoSterikia, 

vos of § 18 to be tlie interval be- praeseriptio) set by the law to the 

tween the death of Aristarchos — time within which an estate conki 
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After contrasting liis own want of nerve and fluency J 
with the practised skill of the adversaries, the speaker 
explains why theybrm of his claim is inconsistent vfith its 
substance. He has been obliged to describe bis motbep, not 
as the daughter of Aristarcbos I., but as the sister of 
Aristarchos II., although he denies the validity of the 
adoption on which the latter title depencJs (§§ 1 — 3). 

He relates the facts (§§4 — 7); and then argues that 
Aristarchos II. could not have been adopted (1) by Aristar- 
chos I., while the latter had a legitimate son, Demochares, 
living; nor (2) by Demochares, who died before he was 
competent to adopt ; nor (3) by Kyronides, who had passed 
out of the family ; nor (4) by Aristomenes or his son Apollo- 
doros (§§ 8—14). 

Xenaenetos II., the defendant, does not, however, rely 
only on tbe alleged adoption of Aristarchos II. He eajs 
that his father, Kyronides, had already acquired a right to 
the estate by discharging debts with which it was encum- 
bered. But, the speaker replies, (1) the person liable for 
these debts was not Kyronides but the speaker's mother': 
and (2) had the estate really been so encumbered, Aristo- 
menes and Kyronides would not have been in such 
baste to procure the inheritance for Aristarchos II, (§§ 
15—17). 

The speaker answers the objection that his claim ought 
to have been made long ago. His father was deterred from 
taking proceedings by the fear of losing his wife, whom the 
next of kin threatened that they would claim at law (eVi- 
BiKa^euOai), if he claimed the estate. The plaintiff himself 
has hitherto been prevented by military service, and then 

bo claimed when its holder voi could have been claimed from Ari- 

not the Jirst heir, hut that hMr'i starchos II. at any time while he 

successor. Here Xenaenetos II. lived. Tlie woKiis xp'"'"^ "f § 18 

was the heir of Aristarchos II,, means, however, as I think with 

who was the heir of Aristarchos I. Blasa, the time during which Ari- 

The estate of Aristarchos I mast starchoa lia,d wrongfully possessed 

therefore be claimed from Xenae- the estate. 

netoa within five years from the ' A petilio prindpii — tliat she 

death of Ariatai'chos II. But it was the eirinkiipos. 
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action (§§ 



by a debt to the Treasury', from bringing t 
18—21). 

The personal worth of Aristarchos II. cannot excuse the 
fact that the property which he bequeathed was not his 
own. The holder of disputed lands is hound to produce the 
mortgager (fler*)?), the seller, or the legal decision under 
■which he occupies*. Just so the adversaries must prove 
their title to this estate. Kyronides and his family already 
possess the property of Xenaenetos I. They now seek to 
deprire the speaker of his patrimony. As a citizen of good 
character, public and private, he claims the protection of 
his rights (§§ 22—26). 



II. Actions for False Witness (SiVat i|f€uSo/i.apT-u- 
1. On the Estate of MemUes [Or. ii.] 

STEMM4. 
Pbilonidcs, Eponjmoa Menetlea I. 



+ 



T" 



r 



I 



\ 



' r ' Wife of Wife of 

Speaker, Leukolo^hos. (1) MeneUes I. 

adopted non I2\ F.leim 

of MoKkles I, 

and advocate 

of PMlonidei 

sn. 



_L 



,e At the death of Menekles, his estate wag claimed 
by his brother^. But Menekles had left an adopted 



1 A citizen who, on any account 
whatsoever, owed money to the 
Treasury, suffered total snspcn- 
Bion of civic rights until the debt 
was paid. Cf. Isokr. Antid. \ 10, 

aTiii.oTepot...Tav o^eiWn-ajK ™ 
° § 24. auTTfp rav dfuftKT^ijTtjiT 



tav x^P'"" ^«' ™f' tX<"^'' ^ ^<'"!»' "^^^ * 



1} TTpaT^pa TTopij^eirdai 7 Kara&i^i- 
Ka<Tiitvov (foiVfirfloi, Here dinfi — 
o 6cls, the mortgager (the mort- 
gagee being 6 6iiJ.ev<is): and khto- 
StSiKaaiifvos 'having got a ver- 
dict ' against the oppoaing claim. 
' The author of the Argument 



a of his mistake is plmo. 
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son ; this son entered a protest that the estate, being 
his, could not be so claimed (StejtiapTupijo-e ^^ k-rviZiKov 
eXvai Tov KXrjpov, § 2) ; and produced, as witness, his 
father-in-law (§ 3G) Philonides. The brother of 
Menekles then brought an indictment for perjury 
(ypai^i) i/feuSo/xapTwpt'a?) against Philonides. In thiH 
speech, Philonides is defended by hia son-in-law, the 
adopted son of Menekles. 

The adoption, had come about thus. Eponymos, 
a friend of Menekles, had four children :— the 
speaker of this speech ; another son; and two daugh- 
ters. The younger daughter was, for about two 
years (§ 6), the wife of Menekles; but, their mar- 
riage proving childless, they separated, and she took 
a second husband, Eleios. At some later time Mene- 
kles became anxious to adopt a son. His brother— 
the prosecutor in this case — had only one 'son. 
Menekles decided, therefore, to adopt one of the two 
sons of his friend Eponymos (§§ 3 — 12). 

The date is probably about 354 b. c. (l) Thei^ 
speaker says (§ 6) : — ' Having given our sisters in 
inarriage, and being of the full age, we betook our- 
selves to militaiy service, and went with Iphikrates 
on an expedition to Thrace.' This might refer to 38i3 
B. C, when Iphikrates was sent to guard the Helles- 
pont and the regions about it^. But the tone implies 
that Athens was not then waging a great war. The 
reference is more probably to 383 B. c, when Iphi- 

Throughout, the prosecutors are one brother. The plural, and the 

spoken of in the pluml ; and in diKporcpoi, mean tliis brother and 

§ 38 we read, aV^orepot ofroi. But his son, the nephew of Menekles. 

§ 21 shows that Menekles had but i Xen, Hellen. iv. viii. § 34. 

II. * 22 
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kratea began hostilities against Kotys, wlio had then 
just got the chief power in Thrace^. (2) The adop- 
tion of the speaker by Menekles must have taken 
place about six yeara later (cf. §| 7- — ^19), in 377. 
(3) Menekles died 23 years after the adoption, § 15 — 
i.e. in. 354 : and this cause must liave soon followed. 

After a narrative of the fa<;t3 (§§ 1 — 12), it is shown 
(1) by tlie citation of a law, that a man without male issue 
can devise Ids property as he pleases : (2) by witnesses, that 
Menekles had adopted the speaker ia due form, enroUing 
him among tlie members of bis phratria, his gens, and his 
demo^ [§§ 13 — 16). At the desire of Menekles the speaker 
took a wife, the daughter of Philonides ; and was in all re- 
spects treated as the son of his adoptive father (§§ 17 — 18). 

The adversaries suggest that Menekles, wlien he adopted 
the speaker, was not in his right mind, and was influenced by 
his wife, the speaker's sister. It is replied that his sister was 
the wife of Eleios when the adoption took place ; that she 
liad two children of her own, in whose favour ber influence 
would rather have been used ; and that the speaker was the 
natural person for Menekles to adopt (§§ 19 — 22). The pro- 
secutor's real complaint is that Menekles exercised the right 
of adoption — a right allowed by Greeks and barbarians 
alike, and one which the prosecutor would have used in a 
like ca.se (§§ 23—26). 

The prosecutor has no rea.son to be jealous; the speaker 
has inherited from his adoptive father little but the name 
of son. Menekles owed about £268 (§ 29) to the son of 
a deceased creditor (rjJ optf^avm, § 27). In order to pay this, 

1 See Scliafer, Dem. ti. geine by a <avA or conventional tie (such 

2eiV, in. Append, p. 142. as he thinks that of the ■yEM/^Toi ti> 

" § IG, fjtpoTapa! — opywmvai — Sij- have often been), but by a tie of real 
lioras. opyfiSi'trhaageneraJlybeen blood-relatioiiship. Possibly, how- 
taken a,8 = yfvv^Tat. Schomami has ever, Spytaves, the aharers of com- 
au ingenious note, (/sae. pp. 203 f.,) mon opyia, may have been the 
in which he contends that dpyfucet, members of a sacred brotherhood, 
here.at least, mean an mfie»' circle independent of any civil or gentile 
of yetyqTai, Connected, not merely tie. 
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he had resolved to sell a certain fai-m ; but his brother, the 
prosecutor, maliciously laid claim to part of this farm, in 
order to delay the sale ; hoping that thus it would be seized 
for debt (KaToxt/iov 'yev7]Tai, § 28), and that Menekles would 
be forced to resign the whole. Menekles, however, at once 
sold that part of it to which his right was clear; discharged 
the debt; and then brought an action against his brother 
for having interdicted the sale of the whole farm (Swijn 
iiwopp^ffea";, § 29). The matter was referred to arbiters; 
and these decided that Menekles should resign the piece of 
land claimed by his brother, who thus gained about £40; 
while property to tlie value of about £15 was all that re- 
mained for the speaker to inherit [§§ 27 — 37). 

The validity of the act of adoption was acknowledged 
by the prosecutor and his brother themselves ; for, on their 
reconciliation with Menekles, they exchanged the oaths of 
amity not with Menekles, but with the speaker as his son 
(§§ 38 — 40). The speaker would not have resisted the pro- 
secutor's claim — there being, in fact, no property at stake — 
did he not deem it base to allow the name of his adoptive 
father's house to perish (§§ 41 — 43). Briefly recapitulating 
the points of his case, he implores the judges not to deprive 
the dead Menekles of the only kinsman who can do the 
sacrifice at his grave (§§ ii — 47). 



Oil the Estate of Pijrrlws. [Or. in.] 



LjKimcne? ... Ch 


aeron... 


STEMMA. 
PyMes ... A + 


A + Nikoderaos, 
' 1 defendant 


Witnesses for 


■ mkode 


i 


1 

E„l, 

adopUA son 0/ 
Pyrrhos 


l^lios Phile, 
t illegUiiiMte daughter 
of Pyn-Tioa and wife of 
XenckUa 



Pkiiiitlf 
aiid speaker 



Seheibe, in his atemma (p. six.), makes Lyaimenes, Chaeron flui 
Pjrlades paternal uncles of Pyrrboa. BlasB points out that %% 71, SO (iJld 3' 
slioiv tlicm to iiavc LeeD maieriml unolefi {At!. K. n. 602). 
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Pyrrlios had bequeathed his estate to his adopted 
"^^ son Endios, the elder of his sister's two sons. Kndios 
enjoyed the inheritance for more than twenty years. 
At his death it reverted, according to law, to his 
mother, as sister of Pyrrhos'. But her claim was 
disputed by Xenokles on behalf of his wife Phile. 
Phile, as this speech asserts, was the illegitimate 
daughter of Pyrrhos ; but Xenokles made an affidavit 
(S[e/j.apTijpjo-e) of her legitimacy. The brother of 
Endios, acting as legal representative (Kupto?) of his 
mother, then brought against Xenokles an action for 
perjury (Sikt; i/jevSo/xaprupttSr, § 4) ; and gained it. 
He now brings a like action against Nikodemos — 
brother of Phiie's mother — who had, in the former 
cause, been a witness for Xenokles. The date is un- 
certain ; but the speech cannot, at least, be one of 
the earliest, Diophantos of Sphgttos {§ 22) was a 
witness for Demosthenes against Aeschines in 343 
B.c.^: and Dorotheos of Meusis {ih.) seems to have 
been hving in 349 B, c.^ 

The plaintiff states the facts ; argues that the proved 
perjury of Xenokles establishes the perjury of Nikodemos ; 
and cites three documents: — (1) Bia/Maprvpia — the affidavit 
made by Xenokles in the former action : (2) ovTafioaia — 
his own counter-affidavit in that action : (3) /iaprvpia — the 
evidence then given by Nikodemos (§§ 1—7). 

'- A mother had no suoceasion to Endioa bj Pyrrhos cancelled tlie 

her son's property. It was because natural right of succession. ' We,' 

no legitimate children, nor bro- in this speech — when it does nut 

thers, nor brother's children of (as in § 2) mean the speaker and 

Pyrrhos were living, that his sister, Endios — means the speaker and 

the mother of Endios, inherited, his mother. 

Cf, [Dem.] in Leoch. § 68, The = Deni. de Falsa Legal § 198. 

brother of Endios could not claim = [Dem.] in A'eaer. § 39. 
tlte estate, because the adoption of 
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Nikodemos says that his sister was the lawful wife of 
Pyrrhos, I would ask him these questions : — 1. What dowry 
did he give with hia sister to Pyrrhos, the possessor of a pro- 
perty of three talents (rpiTaXavro'; oIko^) ? 2, Did she leave 
Pyrrhos before his death ? 3. At the death of Pyrrhos, did 
Nikodemos recover her dowry; or, failing to recover it, bring 
an action for it, or for the maintenance of the widow {BIktjv 
(TiTOu, § 9), against Endios ? 4. The sister of Nikodemos 
had other lovers. Was she ever lawfully betrothed — iyyv^Tij 
— to any other of them {§§ H — 10) ? Evidence to show that 
she was an kraipa (§§ ll^lo). 

Her antecedents do not, indeed, prove that Pyrrhos did 
not marry her. But the story of the betrothal is improbable. 
According to Nikodemos, it took place in presence of a single 
witness, Pyretides ; whose deposition, taken out of court 
{eKftapTvpia, § 18), is adduced. But this deposition is dis- 
owned by Pyretides himself; and it is strange that Xenoklea 
should have taken it before two persons only (§§ 16 — 26). 
The three maternal uncles of Pyrrhos — Lysimenes, Chaeron, 
and Pylades — are said to have been present at the betrothal: 
but this is improbable (§§ 26, 27) ; and, moreover, they say that 
the daughter of Pyrrhos was named Kleitarete, not Phile 
(§§ 30 — 34)'. It is strange, too, if Nikodemos gave no 
dowry, since a dowry would have bound Pyrrhos more firmly 
to his sister (§§ 28, 29) ; or that, if he gave any, he did 
not record the amount ; since no dowry given without spe- 
cification of value (art/iijTos) can afterwards be recovered' 
(|§ 35—39). 

If Phile was legitimate, there were at least three earlier 
moments at which her legitimacy ought to have been as- 
serted : — 1. When, at the death of Pyrrhos, Endios claimed 
the estate (i-rrehiKai^tTo). 2. When Endios gave Phile in 

1 As to the naming-day {he- i. e., as Schomann sajs, comparing 

iHiT7), when, on the tenth day aftor Demosth. Euerg. p. 1156, ;i^ iv 

the child's birth, the father ac- irpoiit't TeTtiojucvov, not valued, with 

knowledged it by naming it, of. a view to restitution (dTrorijirj/ia) 

[Dem.] Boeot. u. § 28, &c. bj tlie husband on the diasolution 

" § 35, idy tU Ti drin-jrov Bio ; of the marriage. 
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marriage to Xenoklea. Nikodemos, by aa information laid 
before the archon (elffayyeXia), might then have vindicated 
the rights of the heiress. 3. When, in the first instance, 
Pyrrhos adopted Endios with a view to making him his 
heir' (§§40—56). 

Xenokles and Nikodemos seem to ignore the adoption of 
Endios hy Pyrrhos. Phite ought to have brought an action 
against Endios within five years of her father's death (§ 58) ; 
or, at the death of Endios, have claimed the property as her 
brother's. On any supposition, the course of procedure has 
been irregular, A legitimate child does not claim (e-jriSucd- 
^erai, § 59) a parent's property, but simply enters upon it 
{^aBl^ei et! rd irarpwa, § t)2). This is what Phile sliould 
have done, A rival claimant would have opposed her at his 
peril (§§ 57-62). 

Pyrrhos, if he had had a true-hom daughter, would 
have had no motive for adopting Endios. It can be shown 
that, at the time of his alleged marriage, he neither gave 
a wedding-feast to bis clansmen {yafirjXlav ela'^veyKe, § 76), 
nor provided the women of his deme with the means of 
celebrating the Thesmophoria. — Witnesses : brief recapitu- 
lation (§§ 72—80), 

If Phile had been legitimate, Endios, as merely the 
adoptive son of Pyrrhos, must have married her before he 
could legally take the inheritance (§ 69). And, if Endios 
and his brother had declined to marry her, the maternal 
uncles of Pyrrhos at least could not have suffered Phile to 
marry Xenokles, a stranger in blood: one of them must have 
married her himself (§§ C3 — 71). 

' 5 42. ovTf yap Sia6ta6ai may leave behind him.' SchQmann 

avre SoOvai ou'Ssi'l oi'Siv flstrri (p. 250), quoting Bunsen, de iure 

rav iax/TOU avfv Tav Suyare'pav, kered. JK 55, observes that Sia6t- 

fov Ttt KoroKiTrav yvrivlas teXevt^: 0601 is properly said of him 'qui 

'Since a man can neither miEit^^ (in aliqueni heredem simul ot filium 

heir bff adoption (SiofltVSai), nor instituit,' while Sovvai is of course 

bequeath any part of his property the general term ; though SiaSi- 

to any one, irrespectively of iSvev) o-flat and dtae^Ki] are often used of 

such legitimate daughters as he ani/ testament. 
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3. On the Estate of Philoktemon. [Or. vi.] 



STEMMA. 
Misiades 

A -F- Ealitemou 



Pliiloktemou Ergamcnes Hegemon 



I 



Chfterestratos, 

adopted son of 

Fhiloktemon, and 

elient of the 

tpeaker 



Clients of Aiidroldes {defendant) and Antldoro3 

Euktemon and liis wife, tKe daughter of Mixiades, 
had three sons, — Philoktemon, Hegemon and Erga- 
menes; and two daughters, of whom one married 
Phanostratos, the other Chaereas. Etiktemon, when 
an elderly man, formed an attachment to a freed- 
woman named Akte, who managed a lodging-house 
belonging to him in the Kerameikos. At last he left 
his home, divorced his wife, and lived altogether 
there. Akte had two sons, — the children, according 
to the speaker, of one Dion, a freedman. She per- 
suaded Euktemon to enrol the eldest of these boys 
in his phratria, as his own son. Philoktemon pro- 
tested ; but was at length induced to consent, on 
the condition that Akte's son was to inherit only 
one of Euktemon's farms. Soon afterwards Phil- 



n, S. Ob 'Jis 
Sslate rf 
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oktemoii was killed in a battle at Chios, leaving a 
will by which his nephew, the son of Phanostratos, 
was declai'ed his adopted son and heir. Several 
years later (§ 27), Euktemon drew up a will, em- 
bodying the terms on which Akte's son had been 
adopted, as agreed on between himself and Phil- 
oktemon, and deposited this \\\t\i. a friend Py- 
thodoros. 

About two years later (§ 29), Androkles and 
Antidoros, kinsmen of Euktemon, conspired with 
Akte. They persuaded Euktemon to cancel the 
will deposited with Pythodoros, and to sell his land 
and house-property. They even alleged that the 
sons of Akte had been adopted by Ergamenes and 
Philoktemon ; and, as guardians of the youths, called 
upon the archon to administer their ward's property: 
but the relations exposed the fraud to the court, 
and the plot was defeated. Euktemon died at the 
age of 96. As he left no legitimate sons, nor grand- 
sons by Ergamenes or Hegemon, Chaerestratos, as 
adopted son of Philoktemon, claimed Euktemon's 
estate. Chaerestratos was opposed by Androkles 
and Antidoros. Androkles had at different times 
put forward two different and inconsistent claims :— 
1. That he should receive in marriage, as nearest 
kinsman, the widow of Chaereas, with -^th of Eukte- 
mon's estate : 2. That the two sons supposed to be 
Akte's were legitimate sons of Euktemon by Kallippe, 
daughter of Pistoxenos ; that the will of Philokte- 
mon, adopting Chaerestratos, was a fiction ; and 
that, therefore, the whole estate both of Euktemon 
and of Philoktemon shoidd go to these sons of 
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Kallippe. On this second ground, Androkles put 
in a protest [SiafjiapTvpia) against the claim of Chae- 
restratos. Chaerestratos then indicted Androkles 
fur perjury. The speaker here is supporting the in- 
dictment. But his speech contains the whole case. 
Chaerestratos appears to have been hindered by 
diffidence, or by a grandson's piety, from saying 
more than a few prefatory words. 

It is now fifty-two years since the Athenian vitte. 
armament sailed for Sicily in the archonship of 
Arimnestos {§ 14). Arimnestos was archon OL 91. 
1 — -from July, 416 B. c, to July, 415. The expedition 
sailed in May, 415. The date is therefore 01. 104. 1, 
364—3. 

The inner chronology requires attention. Phil- Anusion in 
oktemon, when trierarch, was killed in battle ' near 
(vepC) Chios' § 27. Dobree suggests the battle of 
Arginusae, 406 B. c' Sir William Jones suggests one 
of the engagements which followed the revolt of Chios 
in 412 B.c.^ Now, the elder of Akte's two sons is 
said ^ 14) to be, in 363, 'not more than twenty.' 
But this was the boy whose admission into Eukte- 
mon's phratria had been opposed by Philoktemon 
(§ 22). 'Not more than twenty' — ovwoi v-nkp eiKoa-iv 
€TTj — sounds suspicious. But, on the other hand, 
we can hardly suppose that the youth was forty- 
three or forty-nine. Neither 406 nor 412 B. c, 
therefore, is admissible. What, then, was this 
fight 'near Chios'? In the latter part of 390 B.C. 
Tlirasj'bulos the Steirian was sent out with forty 
ships against Teleutias. He went first to the Helles- 
' Advers. i. 298. ' Xen. Hellen. v. viii. § 30. 
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pont : then to Lesbos : then, descending the coast 
of Asia Minor, ' he brought over some of the cities, 
and, plundering money for his soldiers from those 
which did not come over, he hastened to Rhodes',' 
May it not have been then — early in 389 — in some 
skirmish near Chios, that Philoktemon was killed ? 
Akte's eldest son was therefore, in 3G;3, really 
about 27. The annals of the speech wdl stand 
thus : — 

460 E. c. ? Birth of Euktemon. 

415. The speaker goes with Phanostratos ^ on 
the Sicilian expedition (§ 1). 

389. Death of Philoktemon. 

378. 'Long after ' Philoktemon's death (v<n€pov 
Xpovco) Phanostratos sails as trierarch with Timo- 
theos 2 (§ 27). 

376. Two years later (§ 29), Euktemon is per- 
suaded to cancel the will deposited with Pythodoros 
in 378. 



' So far as I know, the olijcc- 
tion to the yicws of Dobree and of 
Sir W. Jones regarding the time 
and occasion of Philokteraon's 
death has not before been noticed. 
I should prefer to my own sng^es- 
tion auy which gave a later year, 
while keeping a distance above 
378 B. c. sufflcient for the torepoi- 
XpitiKg of § 37- But I can find no 
place for hostilities 'near Chios,' 
in which Athenians were likely to 
have been engaged, between 3S9 
B. o. and the siege of Chios by 
Chares in 3d7. 

^ In § 1 the Vulgate has ore yap 

fir SiKeXito" ('^('jrXet rpijjpapxaii' 



XaipearpaTos. FOTT XaipioTparos 
read ^atooTpoToc. Tliig, Heiske's 
emendation approved by Dobree 
{Adv. 1. 298) and Schoibe (p. xsix,), 
is, I think, certain. Plainly the 
Sioihan expedition of 415 B.C. is 
meant; and Chaerestratos, who is 
still a young man {§ 6(1), wonld 
thus be made, like the speaker, 
upwards of seventy. Two MS8, 
give Mei'i(TTpaTos — % mere error ; 
cf. Schoiu, p. 323 H l\ei8son- 
bom proposed to »lter SimXioi" 

intoedTffoXi'nJ'OrMnjttSoKai' The 
replacement odapoarparvs makes 
this needless. 
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364 ? Death of Euktemon, aged 96 (§ 18). 
3ti3. TMs trial. 

After explaiiiing that he appears as a friend of Chaere- Aaaims 
striitos and his fatlier Phanostratos, the speaker shortly states 
the case. He calls witnesses to prove that Philoktemon had 
made a will in favour of Chaerestratos, and cites a law 
to show that he was entitled to do so (§§ 1 — 9). 

Androkles and Antidoros pretend that the two youths, 
■ their clients, are legitimate sons of Euktemon by his second 
wife, Kallippe. This story is refuted (§§ 10—16). These 
youths are the sons of a freedwoman named Akte — as sha 
said, by one Dion. The eldest of them was, indeed, enrolled 
by Euktemon among his phratores; but after opposition', 
aud under conditions (§§ 17 — 26). The various intrigues by 
wltich Akte and her accomplices sought to obtain Eukte- 
mon's property are related in detail' {§§ 27 — 42). 

Androkles has at different times made two assertions : — 

1. That his clients were legitimate sons of Euktemon: 

2. That they were adopted sons of Philoktemon and Erga- 
menes. Now this alleged adoption would exclude them from 
succession to Euktemon'a estate. The law forbids an adopted 
son to return (iTravievcu) into the family out of which he was 
adopted ; though, if he leave a legitimate son, that son may 
so return (§ 44). Again: — Androkles has claimed in mar- 
riage the widow of Chaereas, with one-fifth of her father 
Euktemon's estate. But this claim is inconsistent with the 
heirship of his clients (§§ 43—01). Epilogue (§§ 62— 65). 

^ 5 22. At first the phratorea conspirators to let (jua-Sovv) the 

did not receive him, dXX' amjw'xAj house-propertj, as if their ciiente 

TO Kovpeiov, ' the victim was taken -mere orpJtans. When the archon 

away:' i.e. Euktemon was not anil tlie guardian of in orphan 

allowed to ofifer the sheep which let the orphans estate the person 

lie had broi^ht with him for Baeri- to whom it was let was required 

flee on the Koupsfflj-w, or third day to moitgige as aeLUntj a piece of 

of the Apaturia, when new phra- ground or other real property, 

tores were enrolled. Ihis was called anoTi.fiijji.a, and on 

' § 36. "While Euktemon still it wcit set up slaha ^Spoij, bearing 

lived, the archon was asked by the the orphan's name. 
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III. Action to compel the discharge of a Siireti/- 
On the Estate of Dikacogenes. [Or. v.] 



eisi 



-o ^J^S 

" dill 



* nils 
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Dikaeogenea, aon of Menexenos— who, for distinc- ni- ontht 
tion from his grandfather, of the same name, we call S^™"**" 
Dikaeogenes II. — had four sisters. These, when he 
died childless, shared among them two-thirds of his 
estate. The other third went to his first-cousin, 
Dikaeogenes III., son of his uncle Prosenos, in ac- 
cordance with a will produced by Proxenos, in which 
the deceased declared Dikaeogenes III. to be his 
adopted son, and heir to one-third of his estate (i-tos 
TTOtijros eVl TpiTo} [icpei rrjs ovcrt'as, § 6). 

Twelve years later (§ 7), Dikaeogenes III. alleged 
that this first will was invalid. Under a second will, 
he said, he was heir, not to a third only, but to the 
whole of the estate. He gained his cause. The 
sisters of the testator were deprived of their shares, 
and the whole was transferred to Dikaeogenes III. 

Ten years more elapsed (§ 35). Meanwhile the 
nephews of the testator had grown up. They now 
resolved to seek redress for their mothers and them- 
selves. They began by bringing an action against 
one Lykon, who had been called by Dikaeogenes III. 
as a witness to the second will. Lykon was con- 
victed of perjury. 

The state of things was now this:— Dikaeogenes 
III, had himself declared the first will — which gave 
him ^rd — to be invalid. The judges of Lykon had 
decliired the second wUl — which gave him all — to be 
false. Accordingly, the nephews (with the exception 
of Menexenos II., who had deserted their cause) 
now sued Dikaeogenes III, for the ichole estate. One 
Leochares interposed a protest (Sta/xapTvpt'a) that 
their claim was inadmissible. They indicted Leo- 
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cliares for perjury. Leooliares was certain to be con- 
victed. Dikaeogenes III. therefore made a com- 
promise. He was to keep his original one-third, and 
leave his adversaries in secure ^ possession of the other 
two-thirds. Leochares and Mnesiptolemos became 
his sureties for the performance of this engage- 
ment. 

Leochares is now sued (by an e'yyinj? St'/o^) to 
discharge his liability as surety, since bis principal 
Dikaeogenes III. has made default. The speaker, 
son of Polyaratos (§ 5), is one of the nephews of the 
testator, and is supported by his first cousin K.ephi- 
sodotos (§ 2). 

The question of the date— a most difficult and, 
for the chronology of Isaeos, a most important 
question — turns mainly on one point. Dikaeoge- 
nes II., when commanding the Paralos, was killed 
in battle 'at Knidos' (§§ 6, 42). Does this refer 
to the sea-fight oif Knidos in 412 B.c. ; or to 
the more famous battle in 394 e,c. ? If to the 
former, then the date of the speech is about 390 E,C. 
— earher, by at least 12 years, than any other Isaean 
work of which we can approximately fix the time. 
If to the latter, then the date is about 372 b. c. The 
former view is the more probable. The annals will 
then stand thus : — 

412 b. c, OL 92. 1. Dikaeogenes II. killed in 
the sea-figbt off Knidos ^. First will produced, 

' dmiirtna-^^TriTa, § 18 ( = «oeo/)Q ^ Thuc VIII. 42; cf. Cox, ff. Gr. 

Koi dvi'naipii, Argum.), 'freed from n. 453: (for we must tbink of tliis 

all claims ;'— whereas, in fact, he aoa-fight, in which tlie Athenians 

Bold these two-thirds to otlier lost sis ships, rather than of tlie 

persons. unsuccessful attack on Knidos no- 
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making Dikaeogenes III. heir to one-tliird of the 
estate. 

400 E. c. Twelve years (§ 7) after the first will, 
Dikaeogenes III. alleges a second will, which makew 
bira heir to the whole estate ; and gains his cause. 
Meanwhile Athena had suffered calamity, sedition, 
and civil strife^ {ih.: i.e. the defeat at Aegospotami, 
the tyranny of the Thirty, and the Anarchy). 

393 B.C. Lechaeum, the western port of Corinth, 
is taken (§ 37) by the Lacedaemonians in the second 
year of the Corinthian War (SD-t— 387 B.C.). 

390 E. c. Ten years (§ 35) after the establish- 
ment of the second -will, Dikaeogenes III. is sued 
by the testator's nephews, A great war is still going 
on, in which- — while he has never served — ' Olyn- 
thians and islanders are dying {a.Tro6vq(jKov(Ti) for 
this land in battle with the enemy ' : § 46 -. 

It is true that, in the Olynthian War of 382 — 
379 B. c, Olynthians were, in a sense, fighting the 



ticed in c, 35, nhich does not seem 
to have been attended with any 
loss). The Parahs, it may be ob- 
served, is heard of aoon afterwards 
as being with the anny at Samos ; 
Thuc. viii. 74, 411 B.C. 
' Kote the language of § 7 : — 

fKiKTijTo enaaros SsiSfica fVij a f\a)(f 
KQl IV ToirouT^ XP^''V ouo-iSw Siifiai' 
ovSi'is auriv ^|io)(re ra nnrpayiifva 
(ijreii' aficKwr trfnpaxSai, irphi flucr- 

oTiio-euff ■yEPD^f'i'ijt Kayavo^ 

This does not say that the trramc 
was going on at the time when tlic 
false claim was made. Ko doubt 
a slip of three years wonld not be 



impossible for what SchSmaim 
calls 'oratoria niagia quam histo- 
rica fides'; but tlie apology is not 
needed here. 

' SchBmann would boldly alter 
'0\iii6ioi to Kopli^iBi. Sir W. 
Jones (p. 159) actually proposed 
'OiroivTioi. Bnt the context itself 
defends 'OXucflioi. The meaning 
is:—' You, an Atheniaji, have not 
served, while aid has been coining 
to Athens in thb crisis from the 
uttermost parts of her confede- 
racy.' The great city of Oljiithos, 
as well as the insular allies, doubt- 
less furnished some troops in the 
course of a seven years' war which 
held all Greece in suspense. 
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battle of Athens. It is also true that, in 374 b. c, 
war had been renewed between Athens and Sparta ; 
and that the mention of 'islanders' might be ex- 
plained by the fact that Corcyra was a centre of the 
hostilities. But the 77oXe/i.o5 of § 46 cannot well 
cover the whole intermittent struggle against Sparta. 
Clearly it refers to the Corinthian War {394 — 387 

B.C.)'. 

The speaker defines liis case by Cjuoting his own affidavit 
( rtCT w/ioiria, § 1). He then refers to a register (d-Troypatfi^) 
of the property left by his uncle, to prove that Dikaeogenes 
III. has not refunded the due amount, and that Leochares 
has therefore not discharged his suretyship {tijp e^eyyv^v 
airehojKev, §§ 1 — 4). 

A narrative of the facts above stated follows — stress 
hein" laid on the conduct of Dikaeoi'enes III. to his own 



^ 1 loDg held tliat 372 b.c. ivas 
the date and that the difficulties 
coul I bo ove coix e 1) bi referr ng 
(irnir f to tJ o str fe of fact o s at 
Athens bet«eei the pa t« na of 
Sjarta and the part sans of the 
Tl eban pat lots i 36" b o (s e 
\eu Hlle v lO— tley ar n 
which the Kadnieia was seized, 
and in which Athens, stripped of 
nearly all her possessions abroad 
aiidiiearlj destitute of allies, might 
be snid aucTTiix^T-ai (cf. Boeckh, 
PitU. Ecmi. 1. 417): (2) by ex- 
plaining '0'kiy6i,oi...Kat j^<riiaTat 
djrodi.ij(T«ni(ri of the Oljnthian 
War, 382— 379, and of the renewed 
hostilities in 374 between Athens 
and Sparta, of which Corcjra was 
a centre. But <7Tdi7-ir most natu- 
rally refers to the Anarcliy. 

The consideration, howerer, 



vliicli, for nio, lias finally turned 
the scale in favonr of SilO is one 
which, go far as I know, has not 
been noticed — the tone of §§ 37, 
38. Clearly the details act forth 
there are comparatively recent. 
Tbcy could not have been used 
thus effectively after 21 years. 
The great war of § 46 must be 
identical with the great war of 
§ 37— the Corinthian. [For 391, 
390 or 389 are Schiifcr, Dcm. u. *. 
Z. L 255, cC III. App. 211: Eiass, 
Att. Ber. ii. 508 ff.: Schomann, 
Isae. 290 ff.: Weissenbom, Eisch 
and Gruhei's Encycl. il sxiv. 295. 
For 372 are Benaeler, De hiatu, 
p. 186; and (on second thoughts) 
Dobree, Adv. I. 297- Kriiger — 
wlio takes 384— 381~would have 
been for 372 if he had not over- 
looked the 10 years of § 35.] ■ 
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cousins, one of whom he made a sort of servant to his hrother 
Harmodios (§§ 5 — 18). 

Dikaeogenes had covenanted, not only to resign his claim 
to two-thirds of the estate, but to give the plaintiffs undis- 
puted possession of them. He now pretends that he had 
agreed only to resign his claim. This would mean nothing, 
as he had already sold these two-thirds to other persons. He 
■was bound to refund the price to the purchasers, and to 
explain that he could not warrant {^e^atovv) their owner- 
ship. So far from doing this, he had allowed the plaintiffs to 
incur the cost of an unsuccessful attempt to eject {i^dyeiv) 
one of these purchasers (§§ 19 — 24). To prove that Leo- 
chares was surety for Dikaeogenes, it is shown that Leo- 
chares had, on that very pretest, induced Protarchtdes, the 
husband of one of his nieces, to resign some property 
(§§25-27). 

The plaintiffs have made fair allowance for the improve- 
ment of the property by Dikaeogenes III. ; and arbitrators, 
half of whom were chosen by him, have recognised the 
justice of their claim (§§ 28 — 34). Dikaeogenes deserves no 
sympathy on the groimd of patriotism. His public services 
have been ill done; and he has paid no war-tax [et(T<l>opaj. 
Once, indeed, after Lechaeum was taken, he promised a 
subscription ; but he never paid it, and his name was posted 
as a defaulter at the statues of the Eponymi (§§ 35 — 38). 

His private and public life is contrasted with that of 
the speaker's ancestors — whose great-grandfather, Dikaeo- 
genes I., fell lighting for Athens at Eleusis ' ; as his grand- 
father Menesenos fell at Spartolos*, and his uncle, Dikaeo- 

1 § 42, 01* ij eV 'E^evaivi ^ixi Eleusis; Thuc. I. 114. But OH nei- 
"~" s battle at Eleusis has ther occasion is a battle at Elmsix 



been referred (1) by Palmer, ap. recorded. 
SchSm. p. 342, to 01. 80. 4, 457 B.C., Read, witli Dobreo, iv 'aXkCiti. 

when there were liostilities in the H^Lviiig made a itcsecnt on tbc 

Megarid bctivoou tlie Athenians coast of Argolis, tbo Athenians 

and tlieCoriuthian3:(2) bjReiskc were defeated by the Corintbinng 

to 01. 83. 4, 445 B.C,, nheu the and Epidanrians at llalioia, 01, SO. 

Lacedaemonians, invading Attica 4, 437 n.c. : Time. i. 104. 
under Pleistona.";, advanced to ' § 42. ^^apx^v (fiiridavi) t^e 
II. 23 
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genes II., at Knidos. Nor can the defendant take credit for 
his ancestors Harmodios and Aristogeitou. He renounced 
them, and the privileges which their descendants enjoy— 
maintenance at the Prytaneion, places of honour {'TrpoeBpiSv), 
freedom from taxes— in order to be adopted by his cousin ' 
(§§ 39-47). 



IV. Indictinent of a Guardian for maltreatment of 
a Ward {eicrayyeXta /ca/fwcreots 6p(pavov). 



On the Estate of Hagnias. [Or. xi.] — Theo- 
pompos, the speaker and defendant, possesses the 
estate of Hagnias. Half of this estate is claimed 
from Theopompos on behalf of his own nephew, 
the son of Stratokles. The form of the prosecu- 
tion is an Information for maltreatment {eto-ayyeXi'a 
Ka/cwtrews) ; the son of Stratokles being considered 
as an orphan whom his iinele, TheopompoSj has 



' Scheibe (praef. xxviii.) says 
'videtur deesse epilogus'; but, aa 
Blass rightly remarks, the rather 
abrupt ending is Isaean and docs 
not prove that anything has been 
lost. 

^ The flaayyikla KaKarreas was 

a Special form of the ypat^tj Kaxa- 
(Tfffli. Any Athenian citizen might 
lay before the archoii an Informa- 
tion regarding alleged wrong done 
to parents, women, or orphans; 
might address the court n-ithout 
limit of time; and, if defeated, suf- 
fered no fine. There was no fixed 
penalty for xaxucrtf : but as, in 
some cnscB, it might be iiti/h'o, 



'0\vv6'ia% iv 2Tnpr<BXy, as Scheibe 
rightly follows Palmer in reading. 
In 01. 87. 4, 429 b.c; when the 
Athenians were defeated by the 
Clialkidiana at Spartolos on the 
Chalkidic peninsula : Thuc. ii. 79. 
The yulgate 'OXucri'ai was actually 
taken by Sir W. Jones with <^u- 
Xopx<o>' — 'captain of the DeMruc- 
tice cohort' Keiske's 'OSpuo-iai, 
'OBuffo-eiat (the latter as name of a 
cohort) were not much better. 
Thua (ii. 79) mentions Spartolos as 
belonging to the Bomoiot. But 
now, in 3S9, it had come under 
the conti-ol of Olynthos: of, Xen. 
H^m.y.^. 11. 
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Before it came into the possession of Theopompos, 
the estate of Hagnias had been the object of other 
claims. It is from the history of these former claims 
that the complexity of the case arises. 

Failing lineal heirs, Attic law called collateral 
kinsfolk to the succession in this order :— 

(1) brothers, being sons of the same father as the 



(2) such brothers' children, males and females 
having an equal right : 

(3) sisters by the same father : 

(4) such sisters' children, males and females 
having an equal right ; 

(5) first-cousins {ai'e;/;tot) on the paternal side, 
males being preferred to females : 

(6) children of such first-cousins {a.vei\iia.hoi) , with 
a like preference. 

In default of the above, the succession reverted 
to the maternal side, and the next heirs were 

(7) brothers born of the same mother as the 
deceased : and so on. 

Reference to the accompanying table of the 
Buselidae will show that PhUagros married his 
own paternal first-cousin Phylomache I. Their son, 
Eubulides II., was thus the paternal ^ra(-cousin of 
Hagnias, being sister's son of the father of Hag- 
nias. 

I. Hagnias died, leaving his estate to his sister's 



Theopompos Bpeaks of himself Lim by tliis form of ypaijiij, ought 

here aa Kw^vveimv vntp t<A uiifta- properly to have sued him for the 

Tot {§ 35). He observes that the estate in a SUn (,^ 28, 32, 35). 
iidverssry, instead of prosecuting 
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daughter. At lier death, it was claimed by Glaukon, 
son of the mother of Hagnias by a second marriage, 
Glaukon's claim was contested by Eubuhdes II., and, 
on the death of Eubulides, by his daughter Phylo- 
mache II. The will alleged by Glaukon was de- 
clared false, and the estate was adjudged to Phylo- 
mache II. 

This decision was just. Phylomache, as the 
daughter of a paternal first-cousin, had a better 
claim in kinship than any living relative of Hagnias. 
Glaukon, of course, had no claim "until the paternal 
kinsfolk should be exhausted. 

II. Phylomache's possession of the estate was, 
however, contested (l) by the mother of Hagnias, 
who, as sister of Stratios II,, was second cousin of 
her own son : (2) jointly by Stratios II. and the 
brothers Stratokles and Theopompos — all tliree like- 
wise second cousins of Hagnias. Stratios II. and 
Stratokles died before the case came on. Theopompos 
then claimed the whole estate for himself. He 
succeeded. The estate was taken from Phylomache 
II. and adjudged to Theopompos— though only by 
three or four votes^ 

This was manifestly unjust. Phylomache II, 
was the daughter of the first cousin of Hagnias. 
Theopompos was son of the first cousin of Hagnias's 
father^. The claim even of Glaukon was, therefore, 

1 [Dem.] ada. Macart. § 10. Theopompos calls himself QPtif-ioD 

^ T)ie artiftces by whicli Tiieo- ■nais of Ilaguias— a quibble meant 

pompos got this deciaion in his to mislcr^d iuattcntive judges, aa 

fftTOur are noticed in Uie speech it implies that the father of Theo- 

Agaiiiat Makartatos^l'Sf. Com- pompos was first cousin, not of 

pare 5 10 of our speech, whore Polemon, but of Ilaguias himself. 
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better than the chum of Theopompos. On the other 
hand, the son of Stratohles, as son of the second 
cousin of Hagnias, had still less than Theopompos 
any natural claim on the estate. His case rested 
solely on the alleged covenant between his father 
and Theopompos. 

Theopompos gained this cause. Long afterwards^, 
his son Makartatos was sued by Eubulides III., son 
of Phylomache, for the estate of Hagnias. The pseudo- 
demosthenic speech Against Makartatos cites (§ 31) 
a deposition {(xaprvpia) stating that Phylomache 
obtained the estate from Glaukon in the archonship 
of Nikophemos— I.e. in 01. 104. 4, 361 B.C. The 
Depositions and Laws quoted in the Demosthenic 
speeches are now usually held to be, in a lai'ge mea- 
sure, interpolations^. But that this particular depo- 
sition in the speech Against Makartatos is spurious, 
or that, if it is so, it is incorrect, is unproved ; 
whereas the authenticity of the law quoted in § 57 
of the same speech has recently been confirmed^. 
If we allow about two years between the hrst and 
the second trial, the speech On the Estate of Hag- 
nias will belong to 359 B.C.* 

' [Detii.] adv. Maearf § b'' «6 a in fechoaiji n p 4j2 \u I 

' Wee the inti-oductton to tlic Sclieibe p xliii but I ijieowith 

text of Demosthenes h) £iil«i Blaas tlitt ^^o want i linger in 

and Sauppe, Or. All. i. vi teml 

^ By an iiiecriptioii pubhsUcd In ^ 4S it is said th it peopli^ 

mt\iellemieg,ii.28,hy\. Killer still remember how Makaitatos 

seo Blaas, Att.Ber. ii. 5U iioU— brothci mkw of TheoponiptB fit 

tjchafer {Dem. u. s. Z. lit App ted out a iiiiciue md biuled tu 

23-1) rejeeta the ^prv)iia l>ubice Krctt —thereby c lUfiiiio' sumu 

adopts it {Adi: I. 309, ']>obt ar aUim tt Athens kat the poaee 

chonteni Nicoplieniuin') uith Lnc(daenion abould bo di3 

* To 380, iiccording to Chiitoa tuihed bJiiftr (/ c) obscnts 
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Theopompos roads the law for tlie succession of collateral a 
kinsfolk to an estate ; aud shows that the son of Stratoklea 
is excluded (§§ 1 — 7). 

He then relates the previous history of the estate — the 
dispossession of Glaukon hy Phylomache, and of Phylo- 
mache by himself — and comments on the claim made, 
simultaneously with his own, by the mother of Hagnias 
(§§ 8-19). 

He next refutes three assertions mado by the prose- 
cutor : — 

1. First — that, in the action against Phylomache, there 
had been a bargain bet^veen Theopompos and his deceased 
brother Stratoklea for the division of the estate. Such a 
bargain, Theopompos answers, would have been aimless. 
It would not have given them two chances instead of one ; 
since, being related in the same degree to Hagnias, they 
were claimants on the same ground, and must win or lose 
together (§§ 20—23). 

2. Secondly — ^that Theopompos had agreed to give his 
nephew half the estate {§§ 24 — 35). 

S. Thirdly — that Theopompos is rich and his nephew 
poor; and that Theopompos, not content with defrauding 
his nephew, has failed to dower bis nieces, the four daughters 
of Stratokles (§§ 36 — 39). In reply, Theopompos details 
the property left by Stratokles (|§ 40 — 43), and his own 
(§§ 44 — 46). He ends by challenging his nephew to halve 
with him the total of their joint properties (§§ 47^50). — 
VoncUision tvanting. 

that this points to a time before Harpokriitiou (*. b. 'Ayvlas) adds 

the revival of the Athenian power that Ilagnias was seized and put 

at soa ill 378 b.c. But the inci- to death by the Lacedaemonians, 

dent may well have been 20 joiirs This, as Blaaa sajs (ii. 531), may 

past. Nothing can be fixed by have been in Hie Tlieban War, 37S 

the embassy of Ilaguias in § 8. — 371 bc. 
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V. Appeal {I<^eo-i5)/i'om Avbit ration to a Dikasterij. 

■ Fw For Euphiletos. fOr. xii,l — Tkis speecli — or 

rather fragment^ — is the only extant specimen of 
its author's work which is not concerned with the 
law of inheritance. It belongs to a case of Appeal 
(ei^€<rts) from the decision of demesmen to an or- 
dinary heliastic jury^. 
jei'i^ioaqf Every Attic deme from time to time revised the 
ers. register of Its members (hj^iap^^iKou ypajifxaTttov)^. 

At such revision, the name of each member was 
subjected to a separate scrutiny (Stat/i7j<^t<Tts). If the 
voting decided that he was to be struck off the 
register {diroijn](}>il£a'6ai) — in other words, that he 
was not a true-born citizen — he had an appeal to 
a law-court, — at peril, however, of being sold as a 
slave and having his goods confiscated if the decision 
on the appeal went against him. 

Euphiletos, son of Hegcsippos (§ 12) by a second 
wife, had been struck off the register of the deme of 



the Greek Argument and witU 
Bioiij-s. de Isaeo, c. 14, by the latter 
of whom this speech is deseribed 

as fj vTtip 'Ei<j>iKriTov npos tov 'Ep- 

^ The earhost lecordod instance 
of such a reviaion belongs to 4J5 
B.O. (Phit, PericL c 37). Sclie- 
niann (p. 478), on the other lianil, 
would date the practice from a 
hw of Deniophilos passed in 419 
Li therein following Ilarimkro.- 
ti ia S.O. Sui<jriji^ia-is : whose notice, 
liowovcr, refer:!, not to 41!), hut to 



' Freserred by Dioiiysios de 
Isaeo, c. 17. As the most receot 
editors of I saeos— Baiter and 
Sauppe in their Oratores Attict, 
and Scheibe in the Teubner series 
— print this la:^e estract as Ora- 
tion xii.,instead of placing it among 
the fr^ments, it seemed best, for 
convenience of reference to follow 
that example. 

' Schomanu (p.479)undciftttnca 
the appeal to ho made ly t/ie 
demesmen from the de woiis of 
the Arbitrators; bnt heio 1 should 
iigreo rather with the .luthur of 
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Erchia on the ground that he waa illegitimate. lie 
then, brought an action against the deme, represented 
by its demarch or president, and the issue was re- 
ferred to one of the Public Arbitrators. The case 
was pending for two years ; and during that time 
nothing was proved against the legitimacy of Euphi- 
letos. A second Arbitration — in which the deme was 
represented by a new president — had the same result ■*. 
Redress being still refused, Euphiletos has now 
iippealed to an ordinary court. The speaker is the 
son of Hegesippos by his first wife, and is therefore 
half-brother of Euphiletos, who was tliirteen yeai-s 
his junior (§ 11). The extant part of the speech 
opens after the facts have been stated and the wit- 
nesses called. Dionysios seems to connect this cause cnw 
with a general revision of deme-lists throughout 
Attica^. The only such general revision of which 
we know belongs to the year of Archias, 01. 108. 3, 
34G B.C. On this view, the speech would fall in 



' That there were two distinct 
Arbitraticiia is dear; see § 11, t^s 

■nporipas SialTrjs — KHTfSiflTjjo'ai' a/t- 

<j>oTtpoi. But two questiona occur ; 
1. How could an issue once tried 
by arbitration be submitted to a 
SQCond arbitration 1 Scliomann's 
explanation seems probable: — In 
the former arbitration, Eupliiletos 
waa acquitted in the absence, per- 
haps tlirougb illness, of liis adver- 
sary, who died soou afterwards 
(5 11); aiid tlie new deniarcb, on 
the ground that judgment bad 
gone by default, applied for a se- 
cond hearing (a}>TiXi)^is t^s /iq uv- 
n-r;i) — ivbicli Could 1)0 done within 



ten days after Uie first decision : 
PolluY vni. 60.— 2, Public arbi- 
trators held office for one year 
only. How then shall we explain 

Sio Ztii tov SiaiTriToO rrji' HaiTnv 
exoi-ror, §11) To read niv fiiai- 
TJjTMi'. , ,(;(otTiov would be a rough 
remedy. Schoraann suggests that, 
as the cause conld not be decided 
mtiiin the year, the arbitrator w,i9 
sperAaUy reappointed for a second 
year (p. 4S1). 

'^ I>a Ime. e. 16: but in iypatjii} 
vofios he may bo refcn'iug only 
to the original institution of tho 
rule. 
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^43,— ten years later than any other work of Isaeos 
known to us. Probably, however, the revialon meant 
in the speecli vtas not general, but merely local and 
ordinaiy. In that case, we have no clue to the date. 

All the kinsmen of Euphiletos Lave now borno witness 
to his legitimacy, — his father — his brother, the speaker — 
the husbands of the speaker's sisters — his uncle : friends, 
too, have testified : and all these are trustworthy (§§ 1 — 6). 
How co\ild any member of the derae prove his legitimacy 
better? (§§ 7— S). Further, the mother of Euphiletos has 
offered to take an oath ; and his father and the speaker are 
ready to do the same (§§ 9 — 10). The arbitrators to whom 
the case was formerly referred gave it for Euphiletos (§ 11). 
As a different decision would have told against him, so 
ought their actual decision to be taken as evidence that his 
name has been removed from the register by a conspiracy' 
(§ 12). 

There is perhaps no Attic WTiter, certainly no 
orator, of whom it is more true than of Isaeos that 
his ^-ork, to be understood, must be viewed as a 
whole. The monotony of subject in liis extant 
seldom relieved by such picturesque 
I of Attic life as abound in Lysias. Such 
monotony might certainly be forgiven to a series of 
illustrations so valuable for a province of ancient 
law, showing, as they do, how the practice of Adop- 
tion worked in a society now developed beyond the 
conceptions in which that limited testation begins, 

' § 12. lijTu Tiuii (V T-M Sij/ifi) mi- is accused by Eiixithooa of liaviiig- 

tnavTav. This is well iliustratcd intrigued to remove Jiis name 

by tlie DcmostUciuc speecli (Or. from the register of tlio demo — 

Lvii.) in a similnr cauHo— tliat Cf. Sehafer, Dan. u. s. Z. in. App. 

Af/amsl EuhuUdes {315 s.c. ?) who -262 f. 
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though not yet an'ived ;it the ideas embodied in 
the civil law of Rome. If, however, we turn from o.id oa n- 
matter to form, the character of the speeches is not 
monotony but variety. In the first, the second 
and the ninth oration, we have reproduced, in no 
slight measure, the dignified and austere pathos of 
Antiphon. In the seventh and twelfth, there is much 
of the ^thos, the attractive simplicity and winning 
grace of Lysias ; while in the third, the sixth, the 
eighth, and the eleventh, on the other hand, this 
moral charm is hardly less conspicuous by its absence. 
Excellences of narrative are prominent in the second, 
the fifth, the sixth and the seventh speech. Argu- 
ment excludes eveiything else in the third. The 
fourth oration surprises us with something like the 
lighter humour of Lysias, if only in a single gleam^ Tiuinpmi 
But, of the twelve, there are three which stand ■^■'^'■■^■' 
out from all the reat, and wliich, taken together, 
symbolize their author's place in the progress of 
Athenian oratory. The fifth is Lysian, the eleventh 
is Demosthenic, the eighth is distinctively Isaean. 
The fifth recalls Lysias by the graceful and persua- 
sive management of the narrative— for here argument 
has a subordinate part — -by the general simplicity of 
the language, and not less by the skill which, in the 
epilogue, indulges itself with pointed and lively 
antithesis. The eleventh, renoimcing everything like 
a semblance of artlessness, gloiying, rather, in tech- 
nical power, pours a torrent of indignation and con- 
tempt on an adversaiy who is in the wrong; and, 

' Or, IV. § 7, i-datiiig lioiv niwij deceased Nikostratos— ' when tlic 
persons beeamo nioumera for tlie two talents arrived.' 
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alone among tlie speeches of Isaeos, has the stamp 
of Demosthenes in this, that from beginning; to end 
it is the outcome of a single impulse. But the 
eighth oration is Isaeos himself; it is the very- 
image of his faculty, displaying its several sides at 
their best, the old plainness with the modem force, 
artistic narrative mth trenchant proof; and these, 
too, in the right proportions, for here the logical 
division dominates the rhetorical, and the depart- 
ment in which Isaeos was an imitator yields to that 
in which he was a master. 



Fragments. 

A hundred and seventy-two fragments of Isaeos, 
or notices of phrases or words used by him, have 
been collected by Sauppe^ Of these, 128 repre- 
sent 42 speeches of known title. Three of the 42 
were, however, suspected by Harpokration^, Three 
others, and only three, are represented by fragments 
which are at all considerable. In each case it is 
Dionysios who has preserved the extract in his 
comparison of Isaeos with Lysias^. 
; 1. Against the Demesmen, concerning the Farm 
(tt/jos Toy9 5ij/ioTa5 'rrepi tov -^o)piov : VII. in Sauppe, 
III. in Scheibe). This is the proem of a speech in 

■ Or. Att. II. 22S— 244, Against Archebiadet :~De Iiaeo, 

» Tiii, 1. KOTO. SrpaTottXfoiit, 2. c. 10 : 2. Isaeos, Defence of a 

jTpos EiicXeiSijii TOV trnKpaTiKoir, 3- Guardian, ititli Ljsias Against 

Kara Msyopfidv:— iv.,xv.audxsviii t/te Sons pfHipi)oIcrates:--ib. c. S. 

in Sauppe, 3. Isacoa For Eumathes with ly- 

* Dionjaioa compares 1. Is-iooa sias For Phere)tikoa;—ib. c 5. — 

AsainsttheDemesmenwiih'Lyaia.s Soo vol i. pp. 313 f. 
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wliicli the plaintiff claims back from the men of hia 
deme — perhaps that of Sphettos^— -a farm which he 
had just pledged to them^ — probably as security for 
some land of the deme which he had rented^. In 
form, the action would be either an Action for Eject- 
ment (efovXijs hlKT}) or a Trial of a claim to property 
(SiaSiKao-ia). The avoidance of hiatus suggests a,i>ats. 
work later than 360 B.C. 

2. Defence of a Guardian aaainst his Wards a Defence 

, . . qra Guard- 

{kmTpotnj^ aTToXoyta; X. in Sauppe, VI. in Seheibe). *""■ 
J has given us two fragments of this lost 
Its title ia a point which has illustrated a^ mie. 
the ingenuity of critics. Sauppe identifies it with 
the lost speech Against Diophanes*. More probably, 
however, it is to be identified with that Against 
Hagnotheos. The latter is mentioned by Dionysios 
{Isae. c. 14), though not in connection with either 
of the fragments. Now the fii'st fragment (e. 8) 
begins with these words : — l^ovKojirqv /leV, w ai'Spes 
SiKaorat, /i-i) XLav outojs dyporfOivTa irpos xpy^ftar ^X^iv 
ato^ws. Schomann, whom Sauppe follows, was for 
altering dyi/oyjddvTa. to dirovorjOimoi. Dobree saw that 
the corrupt "\vord concealed a proper name. He 



1 Itiss.B. Si^ijrrdsthatHarpokr. ^ Hai-pokratioii, s.v. jroptiyyi-i- 

namea the speech. to^, quotes Isaeos iv 13 ispos Aio- 

' As Schomann suggests (p, 491), <^ain}v tViT-pojr^i diroKoyla. Tlio 

referring to Boeckh, Publ. Econ. fact that the guardian is repro- 

II. 337. sented by Dionysios as utto toib 

3 For tlie first fragment, see oSfX^cBraj- Kpivnuivif {2)e Isae. 

Dionys. Isae. c. 8 r for tbo second, c. 8) is, of course, no objection, as 

ib. c 12. Schomann, Sauppe, Bioplianes niigiit have represented 

Scheibe and Blass agree in refer- tlio rest ; but the identification 

ring both fraguionts to the same seems unsafe. 
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suggested ' k.-yKaoaQivt] : it was reserved for C'obet 
to give 'Ayi'o^eoi'^. 
i Another puzzle remains. Harpoki-ation quotes 
a speech of Isaeos, e^oiJXvjs KaXwS<iovt Trpos 'kyvadeov 
aTToXoyta^, and elsewhere another, jrpos KaXuStoca 
imTpoTnis^ — the latter also as wpos KaXwSwi'a simjily. 
Combining these notices, Scheibe * infers that Isaeos 
wrote (l) For Hagnotheos, a Trpos KaXv^ava tirt- 
TpoTnjs: (2) For Kalydon, a wpos 'AypoOeov efowXij?. 
Blass vindicates the loyalty of our orator by suggest- 
ing that Harpokration is to be emended ; that we 
should read, s. v. Ke^aX^^eji, jrpos KaXuSwca i^ovXi}'; 
(not iniTpoTT-fj^, for which eTTtoroX'^? is a variant), and 
S. V. €TTLO'rip.aLvecr9ai, €v rfj efowXijs jrpos KaXvSSva diro- 
Xoyt'a, (koI iv rfj) tt/jos 'A-yvoOeov^. It WOuld follow 
that Kalydon and Hagnotheos have nothing what- 
ever to do with each other, and have been brought 
into relation by no depi-avity except that of a text. 
The character of the two fragments, especially in 
regard to the ethos, suggests a comparaion with 
Oration xi. 

3. For E'nnathcs: an Asi^crtion of a Slave's 
Freedom {yirkp 'iLvp.dOov; ei? i\i.vdi.ptav ai^atpeo'ts - 
XVI, in Sauppe, xii. in Scheibe). Eumatlies had been 
the slave of Epigenes, but had received hifi liberty 
from his master. 

On the death of Epigenes, one of his heirs, Dio- 
nysios, acting for the rest", claimed Eumattes as a 



^ Sell 


iimann, Isae. 4SS : 


Dobree, 


SfixoKpiTOS, li'ji' 'Em 


AdiK I. 


311 : Cubet, V, 


'((■. LkL 


KT,^. 


271. 






' Fracf. p. xlyii. 




. fjTHrrj^aii'Eirfiai. 




■■ Alt. ner. ri, 535. 


■^ s. r. 


Kei^riX^ScT-: cf. ' 


'. '■'-. ■Ai'- 


'' n,'irpfil;ratioi) .". 
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alave. Xenokles came forward and asserted Eu- 
mathes to be a freedman. Dionysios then brought 
against Xenoklea an action^ for this assertion (Ifai- 
pe'o-eojs BiKT]). In this speech Xenokles defends him- 
self, and reasserts the freedom of Enmathes. 

The speaker says that he was trierai'ch in the dxu 
archonship of Kephisodotos^ {01 105. 3, 358 B.C.) ; 
and mentions a sea-fight in which he was engaged. 
This -was probably the b£i.ttle at Chios in the first 
year of the Social "War — 357 b.c, — in which Chabrias 
was kilted. The speech For Eamatlies may probably 
be referred to 350 B.C. 

4. Lastly, Dionysios has briefly analysed, though 
without quoting extracts, a speech ' Against Aristo- 
geiton and Archippos on the Estate of Archepolis^.' 
The speaker is the brother of the deceased Archepolis. 
Aristogeiton had already taken possession of the 
estate. The speaker had summoned him to make 



these words of Dionysios (as (luot- 
ed by Xenokles in our speech)— 

f^Xai^t fit XfiioxX^r ai^iXantvoi 
Evfiadrjv tis fkfvdtplap, ayonTot 

/tspus. Schiiinana (p. 485) points 
out the inference. 

' In aucU an action tlio jury 
coTiId inflict what fine they pleased 
(i.e. it svas rifiijnj); and half tho 
Ti'pjiia went to tho treasury: cf. 
[Dem.] Against Theokrinea (Lrm.) 
§21. 

^ In ono place, Dionysios has 

Igaen, c. 5) ; in another, iiii Kij^i- 

fTobSrav apx'K^i: ('?'■ C' ?)■ I'fiO 

latter is now adopted by Sauppo 
and Schcihe. Kephisodnros was 



archon in OL 103. 3, 366 B.C,, a 
year which gives no probable 
cine to the Bea-6ght. Kcphiao- 
dotos was archon in 01. 105. 3, 
i e. from July 35S to July 357 ; 
and the battle at Chios may, 
8s Clinton suggests, hare fallen 
within his year. But I would ob- 
serve tliat it is only tho beginning 
of tho speaker's triorarehy which 
must hare GxHen within it. 

' Dionys. Isae. c. 15. Sanppe 
shows by a comparison of 3 frag- 
raeat4{0r, Attn. 229) thafWester- 
mann and Woissenbom err in sup- 
posing a speech jrpJf 'Apx^woi. 
distinct from tiiat nphs 'Apurroyei- 
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restitution {ets kit.^av(ov Karacrrao-ti'). Arlstogeiton 
had then entered a special plea (vapaypa<f>-j), assei't- 
ing that the property was his under a will : and 
it was at the hearing of the special plea that this 
speech was delivered. The issue {a/i^ttrjSjjTTjcns) was 
thus twofold,— (l) whether the will is genuine, (2) 
whether Aristogeiton was justified in taking posses- 
sion before a legal decision. Isaeos first dealt with 
(2) ; and then, in a narrative, showed that the will 
was fictitious. The speech is cited by Dionysios as 
an example of Isaean arrangement. One character- 
istic is the treatment of the second issue in a discus- 
sion ^3'^a;e(/ to the narrative (TrpoKaraiTKeuij) : another 
is the artistic division of the narrative itself into 
sections, with the proofs subjoined to each. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

THE MATURED CIVIL ELOQUENCE. 

While a literary prose was being sliaped, and while, 
on tlie other hand, a series of forensic writers were 
perfecting a series of types in their own biunch, no 
artistic development that can be traced with the hke 
clearness had been going forward in deliberative »^^^ 
oratory. When, with Demosthenes and his contem-"""' 
poraries, deliberative oratory first comes clearly into 
view, its masters axe found to owe their several 
excellences as artists to models taken from the other "^; 
two departments, to a Thucydides or an Isokrates, ^ 
to a Lysias or an Isaeos. Not only have we no evi- 
dence of their obligation, in point of art, to previoixs 
speakers in the same kind, but we are able to see for 
ourselves that the limits of such obligation would ne- 
cessarily have been narrow. Now this is the reverse 
of what might have been anticipated. The ekklosia, 
considering its place in the democracy, might have 
been expected to be the great school, no less than 
the great field, of oratory. Further, the popular 
Dialectic, which, more than anything else, prepared 
the Athenian taste for artistic speaking, was far 
more favourable to the deliberative than to the 
forensic branch. The general profession of the 
It. 24 
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) was to teach men ra t^s iroXews /cat \4yuv 
Koi 'TTpdrrav, to speak and to act in the affairs of the 
city. Protagoras would have regarded the Sicilian 
rhetors, such as Korax or Tisias, whose concern was 
chiefly with the law-courts, much as Isokrates 
regarded the merely forensic writers of his own day. 
Nor did the earHest artists cultivate one practical 
branch to the exclusion of the other. Antiphon was 
able to help those who were fighting a cause in a 
law-court or in the assembly'. The tliirty-fourtb 
oration of Lyaias was composed for delivery in the 
ekklesia^. Nevertheless it was not in the assembly, 
but in the law-courts or the schools, that oratorical 
prose was developed ; and, when we are able to 
observe the political eloquence of Athens at its 
height, we see that what it has owed to the assembly 
is only the inspiring opportunity, not the disci- 
pline which has chastened it nor the secret of its 
strength. 
"■ It is worth while to consider the principal causes 
of this phenomenon. They may, perhaps, be reduced 
to three. 
» I. It was of the essence of Greek oratoiy, as 
'■ will be seen most clearly when we come to the days 
of its decline, that its practice should be connected 
with a theory. Art is the application of rules, gene- 
rahsed from experience, for the production of results; 
and the Greek conception of speaking as an art im- 
plied a Rhetoric. This Rhetoric grew only gra- 
dually into a complete system; but from the first 
there was the fixed tendency to regard oratorical 
> Thuc. viiL 6S. " Vol. r. p. 211. 
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composition as susceptible of a regular analysis. 
Now, those rules of teclinical Rlietoric whicli were 
tlie earliest to be formulated could be applied with 
more precision and more effect in a speech for the 
law-courts than in a speech for the ekklesia. The 
true reason of this is not that given derisively 
by Aristotle-", that, in forensic speaking, chicanery 
(to KaKovpyov) has the larger scope ; the reason 
is that, in forensic speaking, the subject is fully 
and accurately known beforehand to the speaker ; 
the utmost clearness of division is imperative, 
and is obtainable by a uniform method; and the 
problem is, how best to use all the resources of 
persuasion in a limited space of time. The two 
things to which the technical Rhetoric first ad- 
dressed itself were, partition, and the treatment 
of probabilities. The law-courts, then, were the 
natural field of Rhetoric; and, owing to the close- 
ness of the alliance between the theory and the 
practice, they were also for a long period the chosen 
field of Oratory. 

II. In the true Greek conception the citizen was n. rnimoj 
at once general and statesman. So long as this^K!™' 
identity lasted, the men at the head of the State 
neither had leisure for the laborious training neces- 
sary to eminence in artistic oratory, nor felt its 
attainment to be of paramount importance. It 
was the separation of mUitairy from political func- 
tions that enabled some men to become finished 
speakers while others became accomplished soldiers, 
Perikles spoke the epitaph of those whom he had led 
' Jihet \. 1. 

24—2 
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to battle ; but he had neither opportunity nor 
inducement to cultivate the art of war with the 
exactness of an Iphikrates, or the art of oratory with 
tlie exactness of a Demosthenes-'. Yet the division 
of labour, when it came, was a proof that the civic 
life of Athens was decaying. Kleon's disaster at 
Amphipolis was enough, indeed, to indicate that 
such a division would thenceforth bo the rule. The 
versatility of Alkibiadea combined the two parts 
with a success which had no later parallel. But the 
definite and recognised separation of military from 
political leadership cannot be put much above the 
days of Timotheos and Kallistratos ^. 

III. The outer history of Athens, from the 
disaster in Sicily to the battle of Chaeroneia, pre- 
sents but two moments favourable to a great political 
eloquence. One is the struggle with Phihp of Mace- 
don. The other is the restoration of Athens, in 378, 
to the headship of a Naval League, followed by the 
contest at Athens between the Boeotian and anti- 
Boeotian parties. Around this contest cluster the 
greatest names in deliberative oratory that appear 
before the reign of Philip. Kallistratos of Aphidnae, 

' Macaulay, observing that the liecn due to tlie cultivation bj 

rise of Athenian oratory was con- others of scientifie warfare, had 

t«mperaneoiia with the decline of been anticipated. The old advan- 

Atlienian character and power, tags of Sparta in war and atliletics 

argues that this division of labour —then lost— was due, says Aris- 

was the chief cause. {On the totle, simply to Sparta studying 

Athenian Orators : Miscellaneoug these while her rivals did not; 

Writingg I. 137 f.) As regards t^ liovov fi^ wpos arrKovirrat aaxfiv, 

political oratory, it was certainly Arist- Pdit. v (viii) iv § 4. 

one of the chief causes. Macaulay's ' See Freeman, Historical Eg- 

remark there, as to the silent and says (Second Series) iv. ' Tlie 

i-apid downfall of Sparta having Athenian Deniocracj',' p. !38. 
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the leader of the anti-Boeotian party, was probably 
the most eloquent statesman between Perikles and 
Demosthenes-^. His opponents, Aristophon of Azenia, 
Leodamas of Acharnae, Thrasybulos and Kephalos 
of Kollytos, — especially the two first — were power- 
ful speakers. The meagre notices of their oratory 
warrant only two general inferences. First, that 
bold and vigorous illustration of argument was their 
characteristic merit. Secondly, that they had little 
or no pretension to artistic completeness of form^. 

Apart from the scantiest fragments, — preserved Eita 
chiefly by Aristotle in the Rhetoric, and handed ^^^ 
down to him mainly, it would seem, like the sayings 
of Perikles, by oral tradition — the extant literature 
of Attic PoKtica] Oratory begins with the speech of 
Demosthenes on the Navy Boards, in 354 b.c., and 
ends with the speeclies of Deiuarchos against De- 
mosthenes, Aristogeiton and Philokles in 324 B.C. 

In this period of thirty years, our concern, as 
defined by the scope of our inquiry, is no longer 
with details either of style or of work. It is, 
here, with tendencies or characteristics, considered 

1 0(1 KallistratoB, see Scliafer, Bhet. ii. 6 from the orator Kjdias 

i>cm.i.llf, Dem.de falsa legat.% —who used it in diasuading the 

297, jToXXoi Trap vfiSiv eV( Kaipav division of tlie lands at Samoa, 

ysydrairn' iVxupoi, KoXXiiTTpaTor, 350 B. C. — is Tory remarkable for 

oMir 'ApfOTo^wj', AioipavTos (the being just in tlio boldly iniagina- 

proposer of the decree in 352 for tive stylo of Perikles— not at all 

sendii^ a force to hold Thermo- ia the manner of DemosUienes or 

pylae): de Cor.^ 219,jroXXoi jiap' his contemporaries; — ijji'ou yap 

/ityoXot irpo riiov, KoXXiVrparor irravat KVK\a Toii "EXXiji^ot, 
fueinn, 'ApUTTOifit^!', K.t(j>aKos, &pa- oii o/iUvras Ka'i ji^ p,6foy aKnu- 

^ A figuro quotod bj Arist, 
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miwrchos. as showing in what general relation the perfecters 
stand to the inventors. Now, in the first place, 
Deinarchos may be set aside as being, for this 
purpose, valueless. The reason of Dionysios for not 
giving him a separate treatment is equally good 
for us. He was neither an inventor nor a perfeeter^. 
He has, indeed, been called the best among 
the imitators of Demosthenes^. But the praise 
would be faint, even if the epithets^ with which 
antiquity qualified it, did not attest a coarseness 
in the copy which is not less evident to modern 
readers. Hermogenes, his too lenient judge, admits 
his want of finish*. A more serious defect is his 
dependence on imitation or on plagiarism; and it 
follows that he has nothing to show us which is 
not incomparably better shown by Demosthenes. 



' Dionja. de Dinarch. 1, /iijt« 
tiptrifv 1610U yiyoviiiai )(apaiiT!jpoc 

Tor 'la-OKpoTt)v, Koi toj" 'l<TaioP, /j^ts 
Toiii fvpijfifiKiiv fTipoLc TfXeiomjw 
atmip Tov Atip.oo-6ivriu Ka\ roi' Ac 
axivrjv Koi 'Yiifpti'SpiP ^/iclt Kpivop.iv 
lb. c. 5. ou'Sfi. oirt K0i.v6v oi't 

iBioK taxf — ' no one stamp of his 
own— no distinctive trait'. , 

^ ib, C. 8 Toiroii' (= Tan rov Aij- 
pouSfVT] jrpoxfipi' 



papxov y, 



.iidai. 



" Deinarclios was called 6 aypoi- 
Kos Aiipo<T$evj]c, Dionjs, I. c. c, 8, 
Also, o tpiSiPBs ^ripoir6ivi)s, Iler- 
uiog. jrepi i5. B. 11, Speng, JRh. Or, 
11. 413. This curioas epithet has 
been taken to mean (1) 'eoarsc', 
as barloj opposed to fine wlicat, 
SchoL in Walz Rh. Gr. v. 560 
= ou nirivo!-. (2) 'skittish', Uke a 



KptBav jTruAot, Enhnken, Hist. crit. 
Or Gr ■ (3) 'like beer compared 
with wine Donalds, con tin, of 
MuHli Hist Gr. Lit. u. 369, com- 
pirmg Aes<,h. Stippl. 930, oXX' 
apa-fvat m T!j(r&e yijs oh^Topas 
fipia-eT ui mvovra! fK KpiSat pi6v. 

Ihe last 19 probably rig-iit. A Kpi- 

6tvos AipoaSivr/s is One whose 

strength is rougher, and who has 
neither the ilavour nor the sparkle. 
As Hermog. sajs, I.e., he has to 

Tpaxv Km yopyov Kai (TtpoSpov, /Sitt' 

ijSil Tivfi — and so they call him 
Kpidivos. Cf. hordearius. 

* Hermog. I. e. ^rrov (Trt/xtX^s 
\6yos avT^. The same critic, in 
allomng him 'fiery earnestness' and 
'vehemence', obserres, with truth, 
that the latter quality depends 
rather on hia thoughts and method 
than on his diction. 
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Lykurgos, Hypereides, Aeschines, DemostHenea 
are the four men wlio illustrate the maturity of civil 
eloquence. Each has an interest of his own, and 
each serves, in his own way, to show the unity of 
the whole Attic development. 

Lykurgoa is indeed a striking and a noble figure hykarg, 
in the Athens of Philokrates. He came of a house 
that, after the Persian war, had given a colleague 
to Kimon in his Thracian campaigns, and, in the 
next generation, a distinguished victim to the Thirty 
Tyrants. The stock of the Eteohutadae, claiming to 
spring from Erechtlieus, were hereditary priests of 
Poseidon, Erechtlieus ; from their house, too, was chosen 
the priestess of Athena Polias ; and their services to 
the State, recognised for generations by public honours 
in life and in death, were thus enhanced by the most 
sacred dignities that Athens could revere. The special 
work that Lykurgos did for the city was to serve it 
as a steward of the public treasury for a period of 
office which was thrice renewed-^. During twelve 
difficult years, from 338 to 32 G, he so managed the 
finances as to make them suffice both for the arma- 
ment and for the embellishment of Athens. But, be- 
sides tills task, there was a yet graver one that he had 
made his own. In the ancestral spirit of the great 
Athenian houses, he raised the voice of a hereditary 
priest and statesman in fearless reproof of the selfish 
apathy or luxury which threatened to merge both 
patriotism and morality. As his biographer ^ ex- 

' The TOfiioE TTit ito inji jrpouo- placed; I follow Schiifor, i?em. m. 

Sou was appDiiited f one ■aev- »eine Zeit, chronol. table to Vol. 

rairripls only. The t Tcl ycara m.: cf. ». IL 298— 304. 
of Lykurgoa have beeu differe tlv ^ [P'ut] vltt. X. oratl. 
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pressively says, Lykurgos was ■!rappr,a-ta(TT7j'i Sto, Trjv 
evyh/etav, outspoken because he was noble. Nor did 
he stop at words. By restoring; the festivals of the 
gods, by cherishing a faithful tradition of the great 
poets^, by enacting sumptuary laws, and, above all, 
by facing the bitterly invidious task of prosecuting 
disloyal citizens, he made his name to be, like that 
of Drakon, a symbol for severity ; probably with 
better reason, certainly in a more urgent eausc^. 
Hia character is the best comment on his oratory. Of 
his fifteen speeches, only one is now extant. It was 
ch spoken, probably about 332 b.c., against Leokrates, 
*■ an Athenian citizen. Lykurgos brought against this 
man an indictment for treason {eltrayy^kCa. tt/joSoo-ios), 
because, in 338, he had fled from Athens on the 
day that brought the fatal news of Chaeroneia. 

This speech is a solemn and earnest protest on 
behalf of public spirit. There is not a trace of 
personal feeling, there is no attempt to disparage 
the man's private life. But the tone throughout is 
that of a lofty and inexorable indignation. And 
the form of expression is not less distinctive. Ly- 
f lykurgos was scarcely a bom orator. The ancient 

1 The negligence or caprice of B.C.) — ia most characteristic of tlic 

actors had already begun to de- man, 

pravo the works of the great trar ^ [Plut.] vill. X. oralt.: {Lykur- 

gcdians. It was Lykurgos, as is gos was so severe) ' that some of 

well known, who sought to arrest the sophists said that he dipped hia 

this process by the formation of pen, not in ink, but in death, when 

those authoritative teste which he drew laws against evil-doers.' 

afterwards passed into the library Demades had said of Drakon on 

of AlexMidria. This reverence for Si' a'ii.oT<,s, ov Sia itiXams rois va- 

the elder dramatists — shown fur- fxovs lypa'irii', Plut. Sol. 17; cf, 

ther by statues raised to Aesehy- Taetzes chii. 5. v. 348 in Sauppe 

Ids, Sophokles and Euripides (337 O.Ain3lS. 
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critics were right in denying to liim elegance or 
chann, in blaming the harshness of his diction or his 
metaphors and his tendency to repeat or to digress^. 
The structure of his sentences is, indeed clear-cut ; 
he has a certain impressive majesty, due chiefly to 
his intense earnestness ; and, as Dionysios says, lie is 
powerful in denunciation^.. But his peculiar interest 
for the history of Attic oratory depends on the union r™ 
of two elements. ^'"'■^ 

LykuTgos had been, the pupil of Isokrates ; and 
the basis of his style is essentially Isokratic. But 
his moral and intellectual affinities with the elder 
Athens assert themselves. Engrafted on the smooth 
luxuriance of Isokrates, we meet once more the 
archaic, somewhat rigid stateliness of Antiphon : 
raised, however, above Antiphon's ordinary tone 
by the speaker's intimate sympathy with the elder 
poets, especially with the tragedians. The com- 
bination of these manners, the Isokratic and the 
archaic, has an effect which is not harmonious — 
Lykurgos lacked the force to fuse them— but which 
for that very reason is of much interest for a 
comparison between the elder and the later prose. 
In the following passages it has been attempted to 
keep something of the tone. The flight of Leokrates 
is thus described :— 

' Dionys. net. script- oen$. v. 3 ^ Dionjs. I.e., aJ^riicor...8(.j;pij- 
(after describing the power of Ly- iifi/oi.-.<r(iu'6t...KaTiiyopiK6t...ipi\a- 

kni^Os), oo nrjir dirTfios ouSe ^Sut, 7i.ri$qt...irapp')irtaimK6t..To{iTov xp'l 

oXX' avarfKoio!. The harshnesa oE ^-qXovp ixaKitrraTas hfiviaa-tts. In 

hia diction, and liis tendency to £p. i. ad Ammaewm 2 lie names 

digress, Hermog. Trepi iS. B. 11. Ljlinrgoa between Hypereides and 

Ljkurgos was conscious of tlie last Aeschinca among the ayamarai 

fault : Kara ^ta>Kp. § 100, 'Kttyav ptiropiKav. 
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F.rtracti 'After the battle of Chaeroneia, when you all rushed to 

epeeck the efeklesia, the people decreed that the children and 
' ■ women in the country should he brought within the walls, 

and that the generals should assign the duties of the de- 
fence to the Athenians and other residents as they pleased. 
Leokrates, however, without a thought for all this, packed 
up his property and put it, with his servants, on board the 
boat — the ship was already at moorings off-shore— and, late 
in the afternoon, passed with Eirenis through the gate to the 
public beach, rowed out to the ship, and was gone ; neither 
pitying those harbours of Athens from which he was putting 
forth, nor ashamed before those walls of his native city 
which, for his part, he was leaving defenceless; nor was he 
afraid when he saw afar, as he forsook them, the temples of 
Zeus the saviour and Athena who saves, whom anon he will 
invoke to save him from his perils. And having corae into 
port at Rhodes, as if he were bringing glad tidings of great 
blessings on his country, he began to announce how the 
town had been taken before he left, the Peiraeos blockaded 
— and he alone left to tell it ; nor did he blush to name in 
one breath his country's fall and his own deliverance. So 
thoroughly did the Ehodians believe this, that they told off 
crews for their triremes, and set about launching the vessels; 
while the merchants or shipmasters who were ready to sail 
for Athens were led by this man to discharge their corn and 
other cai'goes on the spot.' 

Presently lie describes the panic at Athens after 
Chaeroneia : — 

'In those days, Athenians, who would not have pitied 
the city — what citizen, aye, or what stranger that had visited 
it formerly 1 Who was then so bitter against the demo- 
cracy or against Athens that he could have endured to find 
himself without a place in the ranks of the defenders, when 
the news came of the defeat and the disaster that had befallen 
the people, when the city was all excitement at the tidings, 
when the hopes of public safety had corae to rest on the 
men past fifty, when you might see free-born women crouch- 
ing in terror at the house-doors, asking if he is alive — the 
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husband, the father, or the brother — a sight humiliating for 
the city and for her daughters ; while men decrepit of frame, 
well-stricken in years, released by the laws from service uuder 
arras, men on the threshold that leads from age to death, 
might bo seen hurrying helplessly through the city, with 
their mantles pinned in double folds around them ? But, 
many as were the miseries in the city, great as was the ruin 
that had come on all the citizens, the keenest grief, the 
bitterest tears were due to the fortunes of the city itself — 
when the edict, declaring slaves to be free men, aliens to 
be Athenians, the disfranchised to be reinstated, was read 
by any man who once, perhaps, had prided himself on being 
a freeborn son of the Attic soil. The reverse that had be- 
fallen the city' was even this ; formerly she had vindicated 
the freedom of the Greeks— i/ien she thought it enough if 
she could successfully defend her own existence ; formerly 
she had ruled far and wide over the land of barbarians — 
then she was battling with Macedonians for her own; and 
the people whose aid was once invoked by Lacedaemonians, 
by Peloponnesians and by the Greeks of Asia was driven 
to seek succour for itself from the men of Andros, of Keos, 
of Troezen, of Epidauros.' 

The peroration is, however, the most character- 
istic passage, not merely for its matter, but also 
for its form. While the resemblance to Antiphon is 
marked, there is a strain that surpasses him; but 
the speaker does not soar ; he rises with effort, and 
shows at the end how his cultivated gift of speech 
laboured to utter his high enthusiasm ; — 

' Be sure, judges, that each of you, by the vote which be %% u 
now gives in secret, will lay his thought bare to the gods. 
And I deem that this day, judges, you are passing a collective 
sentence on all the greatest and most dreadful forms of 
crime, in all of which Lcokrates is manifestly guUty; on 
treason, since he abandoned the city to its troubles and 
brought it under the hand of the enemy ; on subversion of 
the democracy, since he did not stand the ordeal of the 
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stniggle fur freedom ; on impiety, since lie lias done w!iat 
one man could to obliterate the eacred precincts and to de- 
molish the temples; on illtreatment of parents, — for he 
sought to destroy the monuments, and to abolish the liturgy, 
of the dead ; on a soldier's desertion of his post and avoid- 
ance of his duty — for he did not place his personal service 
at the disposal of the Generals. Who, then, will acquit this 
man, — who will condone misdeeds which' were dcliherate ? 
Who is so foolish as, by saving this man, to place his own 
safety at the mercy of cowardly deserters, — who will show 
compassion to this man, and so elect to die unpitied at the 
hands of the enemy ? Who will conciliate the gratitude of 
liis country's betrayer, in order to make himself obnoxious 
to the vengeance of the gods 1 

' In the cause of my country, of the temples and of the 
laws, I have fairly and justly set forth the issue, without 
disparaging or vilifying the dfefendant's private life or 
bringing any irrelevant accusation. You must reflect, every 
one of you, that to acquit Leokrates is to pass sentence of 
death and enslavement on your country. Two urns are 
before you ; and the votes which you give are, in the one 
case, for the overthrow of your city, in the other, for its 
safety and its domestic welfare. If you absolve Leokrates, 
you will vote for betraying the city, the temples, and the 
ships — if you put him to death, you will exhort men to 
cherish and preserve their country, her revenues and her 
prosperity. Deem, then, Athenians, that a prayer goes up 
to you from tlie very land and all its groves, from the har- 
bours, from the arsenals, from the walls of the city, deem that 
the shrines and holy places are summoning you to protect 
them, and, remembering the charges against him, make 
Leokrates a proof that compassion and tears do not prevail 
with you over solicitude for the laws and for the commonweal.' 

signific'-nce Each urii was found to contain the same number 
of votes ; and Leokrates benefited by the precedent 
of Orestes. But that the voices should have been 
equally divided when the prosecution could have 
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been so ejisily represented as vexatioits, and when 
the common temper of the city was with the accused, 
is a remarkable testimony to the character and to 
the eloquence of the accuser. 

The most complete contrast to Lykurgos, in J/^'f 
everything except firm patriotism, is presented hy his 
younger contemporary. Hypereides, son of Glaukip- 
pos, of a good Athenian family, had begun life as a 
forensic speech-writer. At an early age, in 360, he 
had prosecuted Autokles, a general charged with 
treason in a Thracian command. He had afterwards 
appeared as accuser against men so eminent as 
Aristophon of Azenia — whose oppression of the 
allies he exposed — and Diopeithes of Sphettos. From 
the Peace of 346 to the affair of Harpalos in 324 
Hypereides stood hy the side of Demosthenes as a 
leader in the struggle against Macedon. The Lamian 
War was especially his work; and he paid for it 
with his life. But while in the political sphere 
Hypereides was a loyal and fiery patriot, in his 
private character he was a true son of the new 
Athens. His philosophy was expressed in his 
own saying— -;xi) hwaa-dai waXw? ^^v, fi,T} iia9o)v to. 
KaXa. TO. eV Tij! j3i(i>^ : he could not live beautifully 
until he had learned what beautiful things there 
were in life. Perikles might have said that ; but 
not in the sense of Hypereides ; the study of the 
beautifid was ceasing to be combined either with 
frugality or with spiritual chastenment. 

Hypereides was, like Lykurgos, a pupil of Iso- 

' 'YirfpiBijr 6 piJTtop e^i) (i^ Sii- append, florent. p. 41, fr;^. 239 in 
mrrfliii KciXuf in", "-T.X., Stob. SaiTppe, O. jl. II. 305, 
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krates. But wliile tlie measured and stately flow 
of Isokratic numbers was in unison with the character 
of Lykurgos, the basis of whose style is taken from 

f'/'^'t^ his master, it was not truly congenial to Hyporeides. 
The chief lesson which Hypereides has learned from 
Isokrates is the large development of the periodic 
sentence. As might have been expected, Hypereides 
is far more Isokratic in the Epitaphios than in any- 
thing else of his that we have. The reason is, how- 
ever, not so much that his diction and composition 
are there modified by the epideictic form ; rather it 
is that Hypereides has thoroughly caught from Iso- 
krates the tone of elevated panegync, and that, in 
the treatment of this really noble theme, the disciple 
unconsciously breathes the master's spirit, 

uiireiaum But the csscntial tendencies in the style of 
Hypereides are those of Lysias ; and this arises 
from no accident, but from the natvires of the men. 
B©th men united energy in public action with an 
easy-going, pleasure-loving, humorous temper in social 
life, which made them peculiarly sensitive to the 
niceties of social idiom in their day, and peculiarly 
alive, too, to the real advantages which a public 
speaker can derive from tact, from wit, and from 

«^«g^e« personal or Kterary allusion. What Athenian 

°^M^(ft Tragedy was to Antiphon and Aeschines, that was 
Athenian Comedy to Lysias and Hypereides. The 
description by Lysias of a persistent borrower has 
been noticed as illustrating the reference of Deme- 
trios to the 'somewhat comic graces' of Lysias^. 

' Vol. r. p. JS4. 
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Hypereides had the same kind of affinity with the 
Middle Comedy; but he -went further; he took 
words or turns of phrase from it ; and unquestionably 
one great secret of his success as a speaker was his 
art of making a lively Athenian audience feel that 
here was no austere student of Tliucydides, but one 
who was in bright sympathy with the everyday life 
of the time. It has been truly remarked^ that the 
author of the ' School for Scandal' may be recognised 
in the accuser of Warren Hastings : — 

' He remembered to have heard an honourable and learned 
gentleman remark that there was something in the frame 
and constitution of the Company which extended the sordid 
principles of their origin over all their successive operations; 
connecting with their civil policy, and even with their 
boldest aohievements, the meanness of a pedlar and the 
profligacy of pirates — alike in the political and military line, 
could be observed auctioneering ambassadors and trading 
generals ;— and thus we saw a revolution brought about by 
affidavits ; an army employed in executing an arrest ; a town, 
besieged on a note of hand ; a prince dethroned for the 
balance of an account. Thus it was, they exhibited a 
Government which united the mock majesty of a bloody 
sceptre, and the little traffic of a merchant's counting-house, 
wielding a truncheon with one hand, and picking a pocket 
with the other.' 

Hypereides was the Sheridan of Athens. siyie of 

Dionysios says^; — ' Hypereides hits his mark '"■^T^'t 
neatly, but seldom lends grandeur to his theme. ■^'""*"'"- 
In embellishment of his diction he has surpassed 
Lysias ; in the astuteness with which he disposes his 
subject-matter he has surpassed aU. Then he keeps 

' Quarterly Review, vol. 132, p. 447. 
' Dioiiys. vet. script, cens. v. 6. 
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to the issue tiiroughout, and insists on tiie really 
strong points of his argumenta. He commands the 
resources of a large intelligence; lie has an exquisite 
charm ; and while he appears simple, is no stranger 
to consummate art. He is especially to be imitated 
for the subtlety and symmetry of his narratives, as 
well as in respect to the avenues (e</>oSot) hy which 
he approaches hia case.' Elsewhere-^ he names {!) 
strength. of diction, (2) simplicity of composition, 
(3) tact in the handling of subject-matter, and (4) 
avoidance of tragic pomp, as the marks of Hypereides. 
This criticism seems just in the main. Hypereides 
resembles Lysias in general simplicity, in grace, and 
in tact : but has a richer vocabulary, more subtlety 
of arrangement, and the ampler Isokratic period. 
■ Hermogenes puts the masters of civil oratory in this 
order : Demosthenes, Lysias, Isaeos, Hypereides. Ob- 
serving that Hypereides has 'very little finish', and 
that his special characteristic is a want of temperance 
and of elegance in his diction, he instances these words 
— /nofw7aros, yaXedypa, eKKOKKv^eti/, eaTv^XoKOTnjTai, 
eTT^^oXos^. Clearly Hermogenes judges Hypereides 
harslJy because he could not forgive his abundant 
colloquialisms and hJs borrowing from comedy or 
from any literary source that would furnish a point. 
With this judgment it is instructive to compare that 
of the so-called Longinus. It is the fullest, and 
in one respect the best, of the ancient notices. 
Dionysios does not mention the wit, the sarcasm 
or the irony of Hypereides ; and in Hermogenes 

^ Dionjs. de DinareJi. 7. 
* Ilermog, jrfpi £8. K. 1 1. 
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the oinission ia not surprising. The treatise On 
Sublimity does justice to these quaUties^: — 

'If merits were to be counted, not weighed, 
Hypereides would stand far before Demosthenes. 
He has more tones in his voice than Demosthenes, 
and a greater number of special excellences. In fact, 
like the pentathlete, Hypereides is second-best all 
round ; for the prize in any given branch, he comes 
after the specialists, but before the laymen. Besides 
imitating the merits of Demosthenes in everytblug 
except composition, Hypereides has further mastered 
in an eminent degree the excellences and the graces 
of Lysias. He expresses himself in the ' plain ' 
manner, where it is fitting, — not with the sustained, 
unvarymg tension of Demosthenes ; and he has 
moral persuasiveness, with the flavour of an un- 
studied suavity. Incomparable wit plays about him ; 
his sarcasm is in perfect keeping with political 
oratory ; he is adroit with the weapons of irony ; his 
jokes are not jarring, ill-bred, or importunate, in, the 
'Attic' manner of that generation; when he does 
pull people to pieces, he does it neatly, with much 
humour, and with the pungency of well-aimed ban- 
ter; and mth all this, there is a beauty of style 
beyond imitation. He has great power of pathos ; 
in relating legends, he has a certain luxuriance, and 
a facile inspiration that wafts him most smoothly 
from point to point on his way ; — for instance, he has 
managed Leto's stoiy^ more artistically than any one 

' [Ijong.] 7r<pi vi/'oui c. 34. ing tliapnte between the Delians 

* Alluding to the lost AijXtnKot. and the Athenians about the pre- 

From 422 to 346 there was a stand- sidencj of the Delian templa In 
lU 25 
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else ; and, in the Funeral Oration, has perhaps sur- 
passed all in the panegyric manner. Demosthenes, 
on the other hand, has no gift for delineation of 
character ; his style is not Uquid, flexible, or adapted 
to display ; and he is comparatively deficient in each 
and all of the qualities just mentioned. Again, where 
Demosthenes strives to be jocose or witty, he makes 
us langh rather at him than with liim ; nor is he 
ever so far from graciousness as when he courts it. 
For instance, if he had tried to write the elegant 
defence of Phryne or of Athenogenes he [would have 
shown the superiority of Hypereides] still more. The 
beauties of Hypereides, though, many, are yet wanting 
in grandeur ; tliey are of a sober character, withovit 
energy, and allow the hearer to remain placid. No 
reader of Hypereides feels terror. But Demosthenes 
is of the greatest nature. He has lofty eloquence, 
intensity, living passion, copiousness, rapidity of 
thought. Above all, that which is hia own — unap- 
proachable mastery and force of oratorical art. These 
are heaven-sent, astonishing gifts — human they may 
not be called — and, having these in their fulness, he 
prevails over all other orators — even over those who, 
like Hypereides, have beauties which he lacks. His 
thunders, his fire, vanquish the speakers of eveiy 
age ; one might as soon face with steady eyes a de- 
sceiading thunder-bolt, as oppose a calm front to the 
storm of passions which Demosthenes can arouse.' 

The two points to which exception may be taken 
in this otherwise good criticism are, the denial to 

346— 5 Hjpereides pleaded tlto pliiptyona, mid prevfiiled. See 
Atlieiiian cause before tlio Am- Saiippe, 0. A. n, 2S6 f. 
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Deraostheneg of power happily to relax hia stylo, or 
to delineate character; and (ao far as we can judge) 
the denial to Hypereides of energy. As a whole, 
however, the estimate is prohably just. Some ancient 
critics placed Hypereides before Demosthenes ; this 
was preposterous ; but, on the other hand, there are 
good grounds for believing that, among political 
orators, Hypereides was second to no one except 
Demosthenes. 

The work of Hypereides is now represented by^.rj™fiwH 
(l) fragments of a speech for Lykophron — probably "^"' 
earlier than 349 B.C. : (2) the speech for Eusenippos, 
nearly complete, about 330 B.C. : (3) fragments of 
the speech against Demosthenes in the Harpalos 
trial, 324 B.c. : (4) the Funeral Oration over Leo- 
sthenes and the comrades who fell with him in the 
Lamian "War, 322 B.C. : (5) several small fragments. 

It is unfortunate that these remains nowhere 
illustrate what was especially characteristic of Hy- 
pereides — his lighter and more playful grace. But 
the Epitaphios is a noble monument of his graver 
eloquence. And the Speech Against Euxenippos — 
■which sliall first be noticed — shows his power of 
scatliing reproof. 

After the battle of Chaeroneia, Philip had xe-spmch 
stored Oropos to the Athenians. The teriitory con- ^^''*' 
sisted of five hills, one of which was assigned to every 
two of the ten Athenian tribes. A religious scruple 
arose about the hill assigned to the tribes Hippotho- 
ontis and Akamantis : had it not been already conse- 
crated to the god Amphiaraos 1 It was resolved to 
ask the god himself for a sign. The ekklesia directed 
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Euxeiiippoa and two otliers to pasa a niglit in the 
temple of Amphiaraos at Oropos. It does not appear 
what vision they reported. Polyeuktos, however — 
a well-known citizen — proposed a decree directing 
the two tribes to restore the hill to the god, and 
the other eight tribes to compensate them. This 
proposal was adjiidged to be unconstitutional, and 
Polyeiiktoa was fined. He then impeached Euxenip- 
poa for reporting falsely to the people. Lykurgos 
was the accuser and Hypereides the defender. Hy- 
pereides shows that Poljeuktos is illogical ; that his 
motive is merely vindictive ; and proceeds : — 

'So, if you had been acquitted on that iiidictnien6, 
} Eusenippos would not have been guilty of perjury against 
the god ; but, since it happened that you were convicted, 
Euxenippos must be ruined ! For yoii, the proposer of such 
a decree, the penalty was laid at five and twenty drachmas ; 
but he who, by the order of the people, passed the night 
in the temple must not even be buried in Attic ground ! 

"Yes,' you say: 'ho behaved monstrously in allowing 
Olympias to dedicate that cup in the temple of the Goddess 
of Health ! ' Yoii introduce the name of Olympias to speed 
you on your course, you charge Euxenippos with a fictitious 
flattery, and you fancy that this will expose him to the 
hatred and anger of the judges. 

' My good friend, you should not invoke the names of 
Olympius and Alexander on your attempts to hurt your 
fc How- citizen 8 ; no, but when Olympias and Alexander lay 
unrighteous and improper commands on the Athenian 
people, then you should get up, and, on behalf of the city, 
protest, and argue for your rights with their emissaries, and 
go before tlie general assembly of the Greeks t-o uphold your 
country's honour. In that assembly you never rose : you 
never mentioned such things; but here you hate Olympias 
for the sake of Euxenippos, and say that he is a flatterer of 
her and of the Mjicedoniims. If you can show that he ever 
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visited Macedonia, or received any Macedouian into his 
house, or that he admits any one from tliat country to his 
intimacy or even to his conversation, or that he has expressed 
any views whatever of such matters either iu a workshop 
or in the marketplace or anywhere else, or that he has not 
lived decorously and soberly, minding his own affairs, like 
any other citizen, — then let the judges do what they will to 
him. 

'If these charges were true, they would have been on 
other lips than yours, — they would have been the talk of 
Athens; just as all the other advocates or agents of Mace- 
donia are well-known to the rest of their fellow-citizen.s, aye, 
to the children in the schools, even as they are known to 
their own consciences — the orators who draw Macedonian 
pay, the entertainers who open their houses to Macedonian 
visitors, and go to meet them on the roads when they ap- 
proach. Here, again, you will find that Euxenippos has 
kept clear of all such association.' 

The Funeral Oration belongs to a year hardly so wl^ 
memorable for the catastrophe of the Lamian War 
aa for the death of Hypereides himaelf, of Demo- 
sthenes, and of Aristotle. Hypereides, as has been 
noticed, had been a chief mover in the last effort 
of Greek freedom against Macedon. After the death 
of Leosthenes before Lamia a gleam of good fortune 
had come to the Greeks, Antiphilos had won a 
battle at Meliteia against Leonnatos. When Hype- 
reides spoke tbe epitaph of Leosthenes and his com- 
raxles, the hopes inspired by this victory were still 
fresh. In August, 322^perhaps a month later than 
the speech — these hopes had been shattered by the 
battle of Krannon : — 

'Leosthenes, aware that all Hellas was abased, panic- cii. 
stricken, ruined by those who take bribes from Philip and 
Alexander against their native cities, — that Athens was in 
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need of a man, and all Hellas in need of a city, capable of 
exercising leadership, — gave himself as an offering to Athens 
and Athens as an offering to the freedom of Greece, Then, 
having organised a force of mercenaries, and put himself at 
the head of the citizens, he saw the first who took the field 
against Hellenic freedom — Boeotians, Macedonians, Euboeans 
and their allies — fall before him on a Boeotian plain. 
Tlience he went to the Gates, — seized those passes through 
ivhicli of old barbarians marched against Greeks, arrested 
the Greece-ward progi-ess of Antipater, found Antipater 
himself in those regions, beat him in a battle, imprisoned 
and besieged him in Lamia; made allies of the Tlies- 
salians, Phocians, Aetolians and other people of the country; 
and, where Philip and Alexander had gloried in an extorted 
submission, received the tribute of a voluntary loyalty. His, 
indeed, it was to perform the cause that he had taken in 
hand ; but not to evade the doom of destiny. And in 
justice we must give Leosthenes our gratitude, uot merely 
for all that he did himself, but also for the victory won after 
his death, and for the other benefits which the campaign has 
brought to Greece ; for it is on the foundations laid by 
■ that the achievements of his successors are 



Then lie imagines the greeting that awaits Leo- 
sthenes and his comrades in the place of the do- 
parted : — 

'With ns, and with all the living, as we have seen, they 
shall ever have renown ; but in the dark under-wortd — suffer 
us to ask — who are they that will stretch forth a right hand 
to the captain of our dead ? May we not deem that Leo- 
sthenes will be greeted with welcome and with wonder by 
those half-gods who bore arms against Troy, — he who set 
liimself to deeds germane with theirs, but in this surpassed 
them, that while they, aided by all Hellas, took one town, 
he, supported by his own city alone, humbled the power 
that ruled Europe and Asia? They avenged the wrong 
offered to one woman ; /le stayed the insults that were being 
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heaped on all the cities of Hellas — he and those who are 
sharing his last honours — men who, coming after the heroes, 
wrought deeds of heroic worth. Aye, and tliere, I deem, 
will be Miltiades and Themiatokles, and those others who 
made Hellas free, to the credit of their city, to the glory of 
their names — whom this man surpassed in courage and in 
counsel, seeing that they repelled the power of the barbarians 
when it had come against them, but he forbade its approach ; 
they saw the foemen fighting in their own country, but he 
worsted his enemies on the enemy's soil. And surely they 
who gave the people trusty proof of their mutual love, 
Harmodios and Aristogeiton, will count no friends so near to 
themselves, or so faithful to you, as Leosthenes and those 
who strove beside him, nor will they so consort with any 
dwellers in the place of the dead. Well may it be so, since 
these have done deeds not less than theini, but, if it may 
be said, even greater; for iliey put down the despots of their 
own city, but these put down the despots of Hellas. O beau- 
tiful and wonderful enterprise, glorious and magnificent 
devotion, soldiership transcendant in dangers, which these 
offered to the freedom of Greece !' 

The closing sentences are addressed to the kins- Epno-yueo. 
folk of tlie dead ; but here there is no frigid conven- '"'''''''•■ 
tionalism of topics ; there is a genuine, and therefore 
reticent, sympathy ; above aU, there is a tenderness 
which, though not Christian, is almost more than 
pagan ; and it should be remembered that these 
words were spoken, over almost the last martyrs of 
Greek freedom, by one who himself was very soon 
to suffer torture and death in that cause: — 

' It is hard, perhaps, to comfort those who are in 
such a sorrow ; grief is not laid to rest by speech or hy 
observance; rather is it for the nature of the mourner, 
and the nearness of the lost, to determine the bound- 
aries of anguish. Still, xoe must take heart, and 
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lighten pain as we may, and rememher not only the 
death of the departed hut the good name also that 
they have left behind them. We owe not tears to 
their fate, hut rather great praises to their deeds. 
If they came not to old a-ge among men, they have got 
the glory that never grows old, and have been made 
hkssed perfectly. TJwse among them who died child- 
less shall have as their inheritors the immortal 
eulogies of Greece ; and those of them who have left 
children behind them lixive bequeathed a trust of which 
their country's love will assume the guardiansJiip. 
More than this, — if to die is to he as though we had 
never been, then these have passed away from sickness 
and pain and from all the accidents of the earthly 
life; or, if there is feeling in the under-world, and if, 
as we conjecture, the care of the Divine Power is over 
it, then it may well he that they who rendered aid to 
the worship of the gods in the hour of its imminent 
desolation are most precious to that Power's provi- 
dence.' 

Lykurgos and Hypereides are men with opposite 
faults, but of cliaracters essentially genei-ous, — with 
very unequal gifts for language, but alike men of 
cultivation and of deep sensibility, — who show the 
chief tendencies of Attic oratory, as already de- 
veloped, in new combinations. Lykurgos is a 
thorough Isokratic who, by a natural affinity, re- 
verts to the school of Antiphon. Hypereides is an 
Isokratic in the chief traits of composition only, who 
reverts, much more decidedly, to the school of 
Lysias, but in whom the Lysian manner becomes 
bolder and more various. 
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In relation to Demosthenes and the orators con- aumms 
temporary with him, the significance of Aeschinea is 
closely similar to that which Andokides has for 
the affe of Antiphon. Andokides is an amateur, eom.'parti 
not uninfluenced by what the artists are doing, *'''"■ 
btit with no complete theory of his own. Just 
such an amateur is Aeschines in comparison with 
(for instance) Hypereides. On the other hand, the 
positive superiority of Aeschines to Andokides, as 
an orator, is immense. Scarcely more than Andokides 
did Aeschines possess the art, t^X'^> '^^ speaking; 
but he had, in a far greater measure than Andokides, 
the practice, yxeXerij, which, even without art, can do 
much to serve the need of the hour — this practice 
including both the habit of composition and skill in 
declamation. Lastly, he had in an extraordinary 
degree, the third and supreme requisite — -faculty, 
^v(Ti<;. His natural gift was most brilliant. If we Aeiahtna 
look to that conception of himself as an orator ^^i^t^ ''" 
which Aeschines puts forward when he desires to 
appear at the greatest advantage over against De- 
mosthenes, we shall find that it has two chief traits. 
First, Aeschines gives it to be understood that 
he is the man of spontaneous eloquence, while 
Demosthenes is the laborious rhetor. Secondly, 
Aeschines piques himself on his cultvre, meaning 
by this partly his famiharity with the standard 
poets, such as the old tragedians ; partly a general 
sense of propriety or refinement, which, for instance, 
leads him to imitate the decorum [e.vKoiTfj.ia) of the 
old orators, like Solon or Perikles, by speaking with 
his hand within his robe, instead of using vehement 
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action ; — and whicli helps to guard him, again, 
from sucli faults of taste in expression as lie imputes 
to his rivaP. This second pretension, in both its 
parts, is originally the tragic actor's; Aeschlnes is 
usually at his worst when he puts it forward ; 
and at the end of his career it comes in as his evil 
genius in the disastrous peroration against Ktesi- 
phon. As for his other pretension— of representing 
natural as against laboured oi-atory — Aeschines was 
too shrewd to have made this claim if it had not 
been roughly like the truth. We may be quite sure 
that a great many people thought it true. Pytheas, 
too, could taunt Demosthenes with his sjaeeehes 
smelling of the lamp : a taunt of evil augury for all 
Greek art. Aesciiines had had no systematic train- 
'"■ ing. One account, indeed, made him the pupil of 
Isokrates and Plato; others hint that he had imi- 
tated Leodamas or studied Alkidamas^. But the 
best answer is the concise description of his style 
quoted by his scholiast from Greek critics ^. It has 
not finish, purity, or beauty of rhythm : it is blatant 
{K€xr)vvia), inartistic, headlong (Tr/DoireT^s), easily 
betrayed into coarse abuse ill-becoming an orator; 

' At tlie end of his ossivy on tlio 
X(CTiKi7 ^uvoTrjc of Demosthenes, 
Dioujsios examines theso accusa- 
tions made by Aeacliines; ec. 53 ises as not only calumnious but 
— 5S. As to the particular ex- aiiiazing. Those wlio seem inclined 
amples cited by Aescliinoa {aimc- to adopt it onght well to consider 
\avpyiiv Ttiir iruAii', aiid the rest), this testimony of Dionysios. 
Dionys. says lie cannot find one ^ Demetrios Phalcrens — Caeci- 
of them in tho extant work of De- Itus — Suidas : Schaf. Dein. i. 229. 
mostiienes. The speeches /ii/«(]'/y = j^ the scliolia to Aeschines, 
asci'ibed to Demosth. — e. g. «ar' Sauppe, 0. A. il p. 26 

'ApiiTToyf iVn»'or ff , Kara ytalpar, &C. 
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but it lias a stamp of power and of facility such as 
would come of nature and of pnvate study — /ieXe-nje 
d(j>ai'ovs, i.e. not under a master. When the Kho- 
dians asked him to teach them Hhetoric, lie said 
that he did not know it himself. 

If, however, Aeschines was no rhetorical artist, sutmi'^- 
he brought to public speaking the twofold training "'""■ 
of an actor and a scribe. He had a magnificent 
voice, under perfect musical control: 'he compares 
me to the sirens,' says Aeschines of his rival. As 
tritagonist, he had often to play showy parts, such 
as Kreon, Kresphontes, Thyestes; and the pose 
which he adopted when speaking, in contrast with 
the then customary 'action,' had been studied in the 
right stage-parts. In his rank of tritagonist, he was 
probably a good actor. A protagonist, when he 
had been assigned to the poet by lot, chose his two 
colleagues; and so eminent a protagonist as Theo- 
doros would not have associated Aeschines with 
Aristodemo3 if Aeschines had not been efficient. 
Demosthenes represents Aeschines as having failed 
on the boards : the fact seems to be rather that he 
was ruined by an accident. The Oenomaos of Sopho- 
kles was being played at KoUytos. Aeschines was 
Oenomaos: in hurrying afler Pelops, he stumbled 
and fell, and was helped to his feet by the 
leader of the chorus. Modem life has probably no 
adequate parallel for such a fiasco. If one could 
conceive the sum of all disasters that can mar a 
solemnity, or an opera, occurring before five thou- 
sand attentive Parisians, it might be easier to com- 
prehend why Aeschines left the Attic stage. After 
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^ having been olei'k to some minor official, Aescliines 
was secretary to the statesmen Aristophon. and 
Eubulos, and then, with his hrother Aphobetos, 
for two years secretary to the ekklesia. He thus 
learned thoroughly the forms of public business, 
and gained that knowledge of laws and recorded 
decrees which, next to natural eloquence, was his 
chief weapon. 

Without the intensity of Demosthenes, Aeschines 
""■has a certain fluent vehemence; his diction, when 
neither low nor turgid, has that splendour^ which 
both Dionysios and Cicero recognised; and if his 
descriptions aro sometimes tedious or pointless, he 
is certainly strong in exposition and narrative. The 
fatal hindrance to his greatness in oratory is the 
contrast, which never fails to reveal itself in any 
ambitious passage of much length, between his bril- 
liant impetuosity and liis profound want of earnest 
conviction and of moral nobleness. It is not the 
occasional coarseness of his style, it is the vulgjurity 
of his soul that counteracts his splendid gift for 
eloquence ; of Aeschines as a speaker it might indeed 
be said ■»f^os wdpcuTrta 8aiiJ.av. Had he become 
an artist, his character would not therefore have 
risen to the height of his faculty; but his faculty 
would have been better restrained to the level 
of his character; the contrast just noticed would 
have been rendered less conspicuous; and if he 
would not have come so near to supreme success, 

1 Tfl Trnf Xi$f<ov fVXoyfl no/ini- § 110 says that tlio distinctions of 
Kos Sua Kill Stivis, Dionys. vet. Aeachiacn are Ictilas et spkndor 
sci-ipL ecus. V. 6 ; Cic. Orator re>-boi-um. 
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at leaafc he would not liave been so utterly over- 
thrown. 

Demosthenes belongs to the plan of the present ^epfo^' 
■work only in so far as his style has a definite re- "op^at" 
lation to the historical growth and development of 
Attic oratorical prose. The first and principal 
question is — Has Dionysios conceived this relation aiweuafij/ 
rightly? Dionysios sets out from the three types 
distinguished by Theophrastos. The archaic type, 
with its harsh dignity, is represented by Antlphon 
and Thucydides ; the type of plain elegance, by 
Lysias ; the middle or normal type, by Thrasymachos, 
Isokrates and Plato. Demosthenes, says Dionysios, 
joins the excellences of these three types. He 
uses the middle style ordinarily, and applies the 
other two where they are fitting : biit in each one of 
the three types he excels its special masters^. De- 
mosthenes thus represents the final stage in the 
development of Attic prose. For Thiicydides, lan- 
guage is not as yet a plastic material ; for Lysias, it 
is more plastic, indeed, but not perfectly so, and the 
treatment is one-sided ; for Isokrates it is perfectly 
plastic, but the treatment is again one-sided. De- 
mosthenes comes to find a middle prose mature, 
indeed, but limited ; he enfranchises it by working 
in older tendencies native to Attic prose ; and the 
result is the most complete organ of speech into 
which the elements were capable of being wrought. 
The same conclusion had been reached by others 
before Dionysios ; but no one had so thoroughly 
worked out the process. Both the conclusion and 
' Dionys. Dcrii'islh. 1— Jd. 
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' the method will hear scrutiny, and may be accepted 
^' as sound. The doctrine involves two leading notions 
— that of a normal prose, and that of an eclectic and 
recombining genius. The first will be illustrated in 
the next chapter. The second appeara to describe 
correctly what Demosthenes did in the province of 
expression considered as an art. The moral charac- 
teristics of his eloquence, the individual tone of the 
soul which he breathed into the form thus modelled, 
belong to another field of inquiry : though, since 
his art was essentially one with his enthusiasm, it 
must be attempted presently to suggest what the 
distinctive stamp of that enthusiasm was. 

The last great picture of political hfe at Athens 
" is an oratorical contest in which, so far as elo- 
quence is concerned, art, allied with genius, wins 
the day against clever empiricism. The theory of 
Greek eloquence had its final and its most splendid 
illustration in that trial which brought forth the 
two speeches On the Crown; nor could this part 
of our discussion conclude more fittingly than with 
an endeavour to call up some faint image of Demo- 
sthenes as in that gi"eat cause he stood opposed to 
Aeschines. 

In 338, after Chaeroneia, Demosthenes had been 
an active and Hberal member of the Commission for 
the fortification of Athens; he had also been a 
ti'ustee and a supporter of the theorikon. About 
March, 336^, Ktesiphon proposed that Demosthenes 
should for these services receive a golden wreath 

"■ Tlioapurioiis i/"j^irTfia inDem. (beginning of Nov.) 337: on tliis 
Z>i! Cor. § 118 giTCs Pyancpsion 9 error sec Sc!i:ifer,Z)«ii. iii. 77". 2. 
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of honour from tlie State, and tliat tlie proclama- 
tion of his merit should be made in the theatre at 
the Great Dionyaia. This proposal was adopted 
by the Senate, and deposited as a bill [irpo^ovkevi>.a.) 
among the public records. But before the bill could 
become an act (i/nj^io-^a) it must be passed by 
the ekklesia. Aeschines, to hinder this, gave no- 
tice in 336 that he intended to proceed against 
Ktesiphon for having proposed an unconstitutional 
measure: because (1) The accounts of Demosthenes, 
as trustee, had not been audited when the proposal 
■was made, and no person liable to render such 
account could receive a public honour : (2) the pro- 
clamation should be made in the ekklesia, and could 
not lawfully be made in the theatre: (3) to record a 
bill describing Demosthenes as a pabUe benefactor 
was to deposit a lying document among the public 
archives. 

The firat point was legally good. The second 
was a quibble. The third was the gist of the case. 
Had that policy towards Macedon which Demo- 
sthenes had pursued since 351 been condemned by 
Chaeroneia ? Or, in spite of its failure, had it been 
right and patriotic ? 

Mere notice of the action against Ktesiphon was 
enough to stop the passage of the bill into an act. 
For six years Aeschines found it easy to shirk bring- 
ing the action. Alexander's strength was growing: 
in 334 he crossed the Hellespont, and in October, 
331, the series of his victories culminated at Arbela. 
In 330, however, Agis raised witr against Macedon 
in the Peloponnesos. In the spring of 330, probably. 
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■when thei-e were still hopes of the Spartans prevail- 
ing, the patriotic party were emboldened to renew 
the bill of 337, now a dead letter. Aesehines was 
driven into a comer. He must again give notice of 
his action, or the bill will become law. And, having 
given notice, he must this time follow it up, or suffer 
the public judgment to go against him by de- 
fault. So, in the summer of 330, the action was 
brought. 
J"'- No public cause had ever drawn so great a 
'' concourse, not merely of Athenians, but of Greeks 
from all parts of Hellas. Thirteen years before, the 
contest between Demosthenes and Aescliines on 
the Embassy had attracted a crowd. But, since 
then, the reputation of both men had greatly risen. 
And this was to be something more than a dazzling 
display or an exchange of personalities. It was 
to be a public verdict, after full hearing, on an issue 
which came home, for good or evil, to every Greek 
city, to every hearth, almost to every conscience: 
and for this verdict all Greece was in suspense. 

Aescliines was now fifty-nine. Fifteen years 
earlier — when he spoke against Timarchos — he says 
that he was already grey, and looked more than his 
age. He was not tall, but was exceedingly hand- 
some, and of a robust frame, — in contrast with his 
rather younger rival {Demosthenes was now fifty- 
four) who, as a youth, had neglected the ordinary 
physical education. With his splendid voice, his 
trained elocution, and his pi'actice in the statuesque 
maimer which best suited him, Aesehines must have 
had an advantage over his opponent in many acces- 
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sories of effect. Near him in tlie court stood a group 
of men who came to speak for him or to support 
him by their presence; — 'oligarchs', as the other side 
called them, — leading members of the Macedonizing 
party. Round Demosthenes were gathered friends 
and advocates of the opposite politics — chieflygenerals 
or men distinguished in other offices of the State. 
The dikasta who formed the court were probably at 
least a thousand in number. There was, besides, a 
throng of Athenian and other Greek spectators, 

Aeschines, as accuser of Ktesiphon, opens thes) 
case. He warns the court not to be influenced by 
the strength of the cabal on the other side. He 
shows that a crown could not be given to an ofKcial 
whose audit was pending. He argues that the 
proclamation could not lawfully be made in the 
theatre. Then he comes to the great point. 
Demosthenes is not a public benefactor. He reviews 
the conduct of Demosthenes in four periods — from 
the Amphipolitan war to tlie peace of PhUokrates; 
from the peace to the renewal of war; from that 
renewed war to Chaeroneia; lastly, the present It 
was only when Philip had passed Thermopylae, 
when the Phocians were ruined and Thebes strength- 
ened, and when the makers of the peace began to be 
reproached, that Demosthenes became the opponent 
of Macedon. It was Demosthenes who brought on 
the new war; who was the cause of the Amphictyonic 
Council attacking Araphissa, and thereby of Philip 
being called in: and all this in face of divine 
portents ; — ■ 

'Did not the gods send us warnings and signs to be on our'j 
11. 2G 
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guard, aye, ivero tliey not eluquGnt with all but the voices of 
men? If ever I saw a city wliicli the gods were seeking to 
save, and which certain talkers were bent on raining, it was 
ours. Was not the occurrence at the Mysteries enough to 
enjoin watchfulness — the death of the initiated celebrants ? 
Did not Amciniades warn us to heed this, and to send to 
Delphi and ask the god what should be done, and did not 
Demosthenes object, pretending that the Pythian priestess 
'had Macedonian proclivities' — the ribald, the insolent, re- 
velling in the license that you allowed him ? Last of all, did 
he not send out the soldiers — before sacrifices had been con- 
summated or accepted — to a peril which he foresaw ? Yet 
the other day he hazarded the assertion that Philip's reason 
for not marching upon our territory was that the sacrifices 
had not been favourable. What do you desei-ve, tlien, Demo- 
sthenes, you who have the blood of Hellas upon your head ? 
If the conqueror forbore to enter the country of the conquered 
because the sacrifices were against him, and you, when you 
could not tell what might happen, sent out the troops before 
the sacrifices had given a good omen, ought you to be crowned 
in honour of the city's disasters, or ought you long ago to 
have been cast beyond her borders ? 

'And, accordingly, what paradox or what portent is there 
that has not come to pass in our time ? Our days have 
not fallen on the common chances of the mortal life : we 
have been set to bequeath a story of marvels to posterity. 
Is not the king of Pei'sia, be who cut through Alhos and who 
bridged the Hellespont, he who demands earth and water 
from the Greeks, he who, in his letters, presumes to style 
himself lord of all men from the sunrise to the sunset, is 
lie not struggling at this hour— no longer for authority over 
others — bub for his own life ? Do you not see the men who 
delivered the Delphian temple invested not only with that 
glory but with the leadership against Persia? While Thebes 
— Thebes, our neighbour city, has in one day been swept 
from the face of Greece, — justly, it may bo, in so far as 
her general policy was erroneous, yet in consequence of a 
folly which was no accident, but the judgment of Heaven. 
The unfortunate Lacedaemonians, though they did but touch 
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this affair, ia its first phase, by their occupation of the 
temple, — they who onco claimed the leadership of Greece, — 
are now to be sent to Alexander in Asia to give hostages, to 
pai-ade their disasters, and to hear their own and their 
country's doom from his lips, when they have been judged by 
the clemency of the master whoni they have provoked. 
Our city, the common asylum of the Greeks, to which of old 
embassies used to come from all Greece to obtain deliverance 
for their several cities at our hands — is now battling, no 
more for the leadership of Greece, but for the ground on 
which it stands. And these things have befallen us since 
Demosthenes took the direction of our policy. The poet 
Hesiod well interprets such a case. There ia a passage, 
meant to educate democracies and to counsel cities generally, 
in which he warns us not to accept dishonest leaders. I will 
recite the lines myself, — the reason, I think, for our learning 
tl i\ us oi tl e p cts boyhood tl at e n aj e them 
a m n — 

Oft hath tl e bid m-iu been th c tys bane 
A d scou „ed his b less bretl en fo h a & n 
Oft li th the all ee „ Father exel tht; to n 
Wth de ith anl de tl all u^ht tie leojle lo v, 
SI u the r St o g host ca. t lown tl e f n d wall 
B oken theu si ps pon the sto n y sea 
Stnj tl e e 1 nes of t! e r poet cal "aib look at them 
closely a 1 I tl k yo v 11 i; tl it tl ese are n mere 
verses of H Is — tl ey are a j lo] 1 eoy of tl e Demo thenes 
Ad n nistr t on for by tl it Ad i n trati s i,gei y our 
shjs or arn es oui cte ha e been s^\ept f om the 
■world.' 

He then contends that Demosthenes is to blame 
for the league with Thebes, for the miseries of the 
present, and for the neglect of three successive op- 
portunities to rise agamst Alexander : Demosthenes 
is readyto seek bribes, but not to do manly deeds: — 

"Oh, yes,' it will be replied: 'but then he is a friend ofgsies— no. 
the Constitution.' If, indeed, you have regard only to his 
2C— 2 
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delicacy— which stops at words — you will be ileceived, as 
you were before ; but not if you look at bis character and at 
the facts. I will help you to estimate the characteristics 
which ought to be fouud in ' a fiiend of the CoDStitiition,' in 
a sober-minded citizen ; I will oppose to them the character 
that may be looked for in an unprincipled revolutionist; then 
you shall draw your comparisons, and consider on which part 
he stands — not in his language, remember, but in his life. 
Now all, I think, will allow that these attributes should be- 
long to 'a friend of the Constitution,'— first, he should be of 
free descent by both parents, so that the disadvantage of birth 
may not embitter him against those laws which preserve the 
democracy; secondly, he should be able to show that some 
benefit has been done by bis ancestors to the people, or, at 
the worst, that there has been no enmity between them 
which could prompt him to revenge the misfortunes of his 
fathers on the State. Thirdly, be should be virtuous and 
temperate in bis private life, so that no profligate expense 
may lead him into taking bribes to the hurt of the people. 
Next, he should be sajjacious and able to speak — since our 
ideal is that tlie best course should be chosen by the intelli- 
gence, and then commended to the heai'ers by the trained 
eloquence, of the orator — though, if we cannot have both, 
sagacity must needs take rank before eloi^uence. Lastly, he 
must have a stout heart, or he may play his country false 
in the crisis of danger or of war. The friend of oligarchy 
must be the opposite of all this. I need not repeat the 
points. Now consider — How does Demosthenes answer to 
to these conditions? The scrutiny shall be strictly just.' 

In the passage wtieh follows, the speaker's hatred 
breaks out with an intensity vi'hich betrays con- 
scious weakness. By half his parentage, Demosthe- 
nes is ' a Scytliian, Greek in nothing but language, 
and hence showing, in his very wickedness, the cha- 
racter of the alien ' : — 
5, ' But in his private life, what is he ? The trierarch sank, 
to rise a pettifogger, a spendthrift ruined by his own follies. 
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Then, having got a bad name in this trade too by showing 
liis speeches to the other side, he bounded on the stage of 
public life, where bis profits out of the city were as enormous 
as his savings were small. Now, however, the flood of royal 
gold has floated his extravagance. But not even this will 
suffice. No wealth could ever hold out long against vice. 
In a word, he draws his livelihood not from his own 
resources but from your dangers. What, however, are his 
qualifications in respect to eagacity and to power of speech ? 
A clever speaker — an evil liver. And what is the result to 
Athens ? The speeches are fair — the deeds are vile. Then, 
as to courage, I have a word to say. If he denied his 
cowardice, or if you were not aware of it, the topic might 
have called for discussion ; but since he himself admits it 
in the assemblies, and you know it, it remains only to re- 
mind you of the laws on the subject. Solon, our ancient 
law-giver, thought that the coward should be liable to the 
same penalties as the man who refuses to serve, or who 
has quitted his post. Cowardice, like other offences, is in- 
dictable. Some of you will perhaps ask in amazement — 
Is a man to be indicted for his temperament? He is. 
And why ? In order that every one of us, fearing the 
penalties of the law more than the enemy, may be the better 
champion of his countrj'. Accordingly, the lawgiver ex- 
cludes alike the man who declines service, the coward, and 
the deserter of his post, from the lustral limits of the market- 
place, and suffers no such person to receive a wreath of 
honour or to enter places of public worship. But you, Ktesi- 
pbon, eshort us to set a crown on the head to which the laws 
refuse it : you, by your private edict, call a forbidden guest 
into the forefront of our solemn festival, and invite into 
the temple of Dionysos that dastard by whom all temples 
have been betrayed !' 

The peroration is notable in tlie history of ora- 
tory ;— 

'Remember, then, that the city whose fate rests with you sif 
is no alien city, but your own. Give the prizes of ambition 
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by merit, i}ol liy cLancc ; reserve your rewards for those 
whose manhooJ ia truer and whose characters are worthier ; 
look at each other and judge, not only with your ears but 
with your eyes, who of your number are likely to support 
Demosthenes. His youthful companions in the chase or 
the gymnasium? No, by the Olympian Zeus! He has not 
spent liis life in hunting or in any healthful exercise, but in 
cultivating rhetoric to be used against men of property. 
Think of his boastfulness, when he claims, by liis embassy, 
to have snatched Byzantium out of the hands of Philip, 
to have thrown the Acarnauians into revolt, to have asto- 
nished the Tliebans with his harangue ! He tliinks that you 
have reached a point of fatuity at wJiich you can be matie to 
believe even this — as if your fellow-citizen were the Goddess 
of Persuasion, instead of a pettifogging mortal. And when, 
at the end of his speech, he calls aa liis advocates those who 
shared his bribes, imagiue that you see on this platform, 
where I now apeak before you, an array drawn up to confront 
their profligacy — the beuefactors of Athens ; Solon, who 
ordered the democracy by his glorious laws, the philosopher, 
the good legislator, entreating you, with tliat gravity which 
so well became him, never to set the rhetoric of Demo- 
sthenes above your oaths and above the law ; Aristides, — 
who assessed the tribute of the Confederacy, and whose 
daughters, after his death, were dowered by the State, — in- 
dignant at the contumely threatened to Justice, and asking. 
Are you not aalmmedl When Arthmios of Zeleia brought 
Persian gold to Greece, and visited Athens, our fathers well- 
nigh put him to death, thuvgh he was our puhlic guest, and pro- 
claimed him expelled from Athens and from all territory tJiiit 
the Athenians rule; -while Demosthenes, who has not brought 
us Persian gold, but has taken bribes for himself, and has 
kept them to this day, is about to receive a golden wreatlifroni 
you ! And Themistokles, and they who died at Marathon 
and Plataea, aye, and the very graves of our forefathers — do 
you not think that they will utter a voice of lamentation, 
if he who covenants with barb^ii-iaiis to work against Greece 
shall be— crowned ? ' 
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This was the true cliraax. But Aescliines felfc 
the pressure of the Attic rule. He must not end 
thus. Tlie storm must be laid in a final harmony. 
And so he passed on to the most tremendous failure 
that ever followed so close upon a triiunph : — 

'0 Eai'tli and Sunlight ! ye influences of Gootlnes.?, of 
iQtelligenee, of that Culture by which we learn to distinguish 
things beautiful or shameful — I have done my duty, I have 
finished. If the part of the accuser has been perfonned well 
and adequately to the offence, then I have spoken as I wished, 
— if defectively, yet I have spoken as I could. Judge for jour- 
belves from what has been spoken or from what has been 
left unsaid, and give your sentence in accordance with jus- 
tice and with the iaterests of Athens.' 

Apart from all faults of form, the hearers mustfo^^ficsit 
have felt that this speech had one signal fault of*^'^'' 
matter. Aeschines had not dared to show hie colours. 
He had not dared to say — ' I maintain that it was 
expedient to be friendly with Macedon, and there- 
fore I deny chat Demosthenes was a patriot'. He 
had tried to save appearances. He had dealt in 
abuse and in cliarges of corruption. But he had left 
the essence of the Demosthenic policy absolutely 
untouched. 

Ktesiphon, as ostensible defendant, introduced "-^.vo/ 
the defence. Demosthenes then spoke. He stands, ^^"'^■ 
he says, in a greater danger than Aeschines — his 
whole political existence is at stake. After noticing 
irrelevant changes made by his adversary, he draws 
a picture of Greece at the end of the Phocian war. 
The results of the Peace of Philokrates were due 
to Athens being misled by the Macedonian party. 
Having given the judges a firm basis for an estimate 
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of his policy, he turns to the two legal points. Then 
he comes to the great point. Has he deserved well 
of Greece ? He describes the Hellenic policy which 
he, on the part of Athens, had represented ; he re- 
calls the course of events down to the moment hefore 
Phihp seized Elateia ; and he proceeds : — 

'Haviog by these meaos broiiglifc the cities into such 
dispositions towards each other, Philip, encouraged by these 
decrees and these replies, came in his strength, and seized 
Elateia — sure that, happen what would, we and the Thebana 
could never more conspire. Enough — you all know what a 
storm then awoke in the city. Yet listen to me for a moment, 
suffer me to give you the barest outline, 

'It was evening when a courier came to the presidents of 
the assembly with the news that Elateia had been seized. 
The presidents instantly rose from table— they were supping 
at the moment : some of them hastened to clear the market- 
place of the shopmen, and to burn the wickerwork of the 
booths: others, to send for the Generals and order the sound- 
ing of the call to the Assembly. The city was in a tumult. 
At dawn next day the presidents convoked the Senate, you 
hurried to the Ekklesia, and before the Senate could go 
through its forms or could report, the whole peoj.le were 
in assembly on the hill. Then, when the Senate had come 
in, when the presidents had reported the news that they 
had received, and had introduced the messenger, who told 
his tale, the herald repeatedly asked. Who wishes to speak? 
But no one came forward. Again and again he put the 
question — in vain. No one would rise, though all the ge- 
nerals, though all the public speakers were present, though 
our Country was crying aloud, with the voice that comes 
home to all, for a champion of the commonwealtL^if in 
the solemn invitation given by the herald we may tiuly 
deem that we hear our Country's summons. Yet, if they 
should have come forward who wished Athens safe, every 
man in this court, aye, every man in Athens, would have 
risen and moved towards the piatfonn. Every man of 
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you, I know well, wished the city to be saved. Or, if it was 
a time for the capitalists, there were our three hundred 
richest men ; or if for the represeutatives of patriotism and 
wealth combined, there were the men who, a little later, 
proved at once their loyalty and their opulence by giving 
such large benevolences. But no — it seems that that crisis, 
that hour, demanded not merely a patriot, not merely a capi- 
talist, but a man who had followed the train of events from 
the beginning, who had accurately reasoned out why and 
wherefore Philip was acting thus. A man who did not know 
this, who bad not made it the subject of long and thorough 
research, might be ever so loyal, might be ever so rich, but 
he was not the man to see what should be done or to direct 
your course. Such a man was found that day in vie. I 
came fonvard and spoke words to which, for two reasons, I 
now claim your attention ; first, that you may see how I was 
the only one of the speakers or the statesmen who, in danger, 
did not desert the patriot's post, but brought myself to the 
proof by proposing and framing measures for your welfare in 
the very hour of panic ; secondly, because this bestowal of 
a few moments will place you in a much better position for 
estimating the future of your entire policy. 

' What I said was this : — ' They who are so much alarmed 
by the belief that Philip has already got the Thebans do not, 
I think, comprehend the situation ; I feel convinced that, if 
this was the case, we should have been bearing of him, not at 
Elateia, but on our frontiers. That he has come, however, to 
make things ready at Thebes, I am certain. Look (I said) 
how it stands. Every Theban that could be bribed or 
blinded has been made a tool by Philip: those who with- 
stood him from the first, and who oppose him now, he can 
ti&]er win. What does he mean ? Why has he seized Elateia? 
He means, by displaying his power and planting his camp 
close at hand, to cheer and embolden his own friends, and t-o 
strike terror into his opponents, so that they may either 
concede from fear what they now refuse, or may be com- 
pelled to the concession. Now, if we choose (I said) to make 
this a time for remembering any unpleasantness that the 
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Tlicbaiis may have lirouglit into tlicir relations with us, and 
to distrust them as if they were to be classed witb eneitiies, 
then, in the first place, we shall be doing what Philip would 
pray for; in the next, I am afraid that those who are 
now his adversaries may open their arms to him, and so, 
with one accord, they will all become Philip's mea, and he 
and they will inarch on Attica toi,'ether. If, however, you 
will listen to me, and will give yourselves to thinking, in- 
stead of wrangling, over my suggestions, I believe that I shall 
be pronounced to he in the right, and shall avert the danger 
impending over Athens. What, then, do I atlvise ? First, 
that we should remit our present fear : next, that we should 
transfer it to another object, and tremble, as one n\an, for 
the Thehans — they are much nearer to the danger than 
we, and must bear its first brunt: — then, that you should 
march out to Eleusis, all of you that are of the age for 
service, as well as the Knights, and show the world that you, 
too, are in arms, so that your friends at Thebes may be at no 
disadvantage for making their pi'otest on behalf of justice, 
but may know that, even as the men who are selling their 
country to Philip have a power hard by at Elateia to help 
them, so they who are ready to do battle for freedom are 
secure of prompt aid from you, if they are attacked. Next, 
I would have you elect ten ambassadors and empower them, 
in conjunction with the Generals, to fix the time and the 
strength of the expedition. The ambassadors once at Tliehes, 
what line are they to take? Mark my words here. They 
must not ask the Thebans for anything — it would he dis- 
creditable at such a time — but must promise to afford aid if 
it should be required, since the Thebans are in extremities, 
and our view of what may come is less disturbed than theiis. 
Then, if the Thebans accept these offers and listen to us, we 
shall have compassed our own desires, and at the same time 
shall come before the world in an attitude worthy of Athens ; 
or if, by any chance, the diplomacy should miscarry, they will 
have themselves to blame for any error they may commit 
now, and we shall stand guiltless of eveiything dishonourable 
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'Thus, or to tliis effect, I spoke, and left tiie platform. 
Everyone approved— tb ere was not a dissentient ; and -what 
then ? I did not make a speecli and leave others to move 
a resolution. I did not move a resolution, and leave others 
to go on an emhassy. I did not go on an embassy, and leave 
others to persuade the Tliebans, No. I went through with 
the bnsinesB from the beginning to the end ; I gave myself 
to you without reservation in face of the perils that encom- 
passed the city,^[Read me the decree that was made that 
day-] «*»*»» 

These were the first steps towards the adjustment of our 
relations to Thebes, at a time when enmity, hatred and dis- 
trust had been sown between our cities by yonder men. 

'The people gave their voice, and the danger that hnng 
upon our borders went by like a cloud. Then was the time 
for the upright citizen to show the world if he could suggest 
anything better :— howi, his cavils come too late. The states- 
man and the a^lventurer are alike in nothing, but there is 
nothing in which they differ more than in this. The states- 
man declares his mind before the event, and submits himself 
to be tested by those who liave believed him, by fortune, by 
his own use of opportunities, by everyone and everything. 
The adventurer is silent when he ought to have spoken, and 
then, if there is a disagreeable result, he fixes an eye of 
malice upon that. As I have said, then was the opportunity 
of the man who cared for Athens and for the assertion of 
justice. But I am prepiired to go further:— If anyone can 
iioiv show a better course, or, in a word, can point out any 
pi-ecaution which was possible and which I did not adopt, 
I plead guilty. If anyone has had a new light as to some- 
thing which it would have been expedient to do then, 
I protest that this ought not to be concealed from me. 
But if there neither is nor was any such thing ; if no one 
to this very hour is in a position to name it ; then what was 
your adviser to do ? Was he not to choose the best of the 
visible and feasible alternatives? And this is what I did, 
Aeschines, when the herald askeil, Who ivinlies to speak? 
His question i\'as not, IJ'Ao wishes to ruhe up old accusations^ 
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or, lt7io wishes to give pledges of the future^ In those 
days, you sat dumb in the assemblies. I came forward and 
spoke. Come now — it is better late than never: point out 
what argument should have been discovered^what oppor- 
tunity that might have served has not been used by me in the 
interests of Athens — what alliance, what policy was available 
which I might better have commended to our citizens?* 

Having shown that tlie course taken by his party 
was the most advantageous open to loyal Athenians, 
the speaker goes on to take yet higher ground. This 
course failed. But it is not therefore to be regretted. 
By it alone could honour have been saved : — 
3. 'As, however, he bears so hardly upon the results, I am 
ready to make a statement which may sound startling. I 
ask every man, as he fears Zeus and the gods, not to be 
shocked at my paradox until he has calmly considered my 
meaning. I say that, if the event had been manifest to the 
whole world beforehand, if all men had been fully aware of 
it, if you, Aeschines, who never opened your lips, had been 
ever ao loud or so shrill in prophecy or in protest, not even 
then ought Athens to have forsaken this course, if Athens 
had any regard for her glory, or for her past, or for the 
ages to come. Xow, of course, she seems to have failed ; 
but failure is for all men when Heaven so decrees. In the 
other case, she, who claims the first place in Gieece, would 
have renounced it, and would have incurred the reproach of 
having betrayed all Greece to Philip. If she had indeed 
betrayed without a blow those things for which our ancestors 
endured every imaginable danger, who would not have 
spurned, Aeschines, at you? Not at Athens — the gods for- 
bid I — nor at me. In the name of Zeus, how could we have 
looked visitors in the face if, things having come to their 
present pass — Philip having been elected leader and lord 
of all — the struggle against it had been sustained by others 
without our help, and this, though never once iu her past 
history our city had preferred inglorious safety to the perilous 
vindication of honour? What Greek, what barbarian does 
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not know that the Thebans, and their predecessors in power, 
the Lacedaemonians, and tlie Persian King, would have 
been glad and thankful to let Athens take anything that 
she liked, besides keeping what she had got, if she would 
only have clone what she was told, and allowed some other 
Power to lead Greece? Such a bargain, however, was for 
the Athenians of those days neither traditional nor con- 
genial nor supportable. In the whole course of her annals, no 
one could ever persuade Athens to side with dishonest 
strength, to accept a secure slavery, or to desist, at any 
moment in her career, from doing battle and braving danger 
for preeminence, for honour and for renown. 

'You, Athenians, find these principles so worthy of vene- 
ration, so accordant with your own character, that you praise 
none of your ancestors so highly as those who put them 
into action. You are right. Who must not admire the 
spirit of men who were content to quit their country, and 
to exchange their city for their triremes, in the cause of 
resistance to dictation ; who put Themistokles, the author 
of this course, at their head, while as for Kyrsilos, the man 
who gave his voice for accepting the enemy's terms, they 
atoned him to death, yes, and his wife was stoned by the 
women of Athens ? The Athenians of those days were not 
in search of an orator or a general who should help them to an 
agreeable servitude. No. They would not hear of life itself 
if they were not to live free. Each one of them held that 
he had been born the son, not only of his father and hia 
mother, but of his country also. And wherein is the differ- 
ence 1 It is here. He that recognises no debt of piety save to 
his parents awaits his death in the course of destiny and of 
nature. But he that deems himself the son of his country 
also will be ready to die sooner than see her enslaved. 
In his estimate, those insults, those dishonours which must 
be suffered in his city when she has lost her freedom will 
be accounted more terrible than death. 

' If I presumed to say that it was / who thus inspired 
you with a spirit worthy of your ancestors, there is not a man 
present who might not properly rebuke me. What I do 
maintain is that these principles of conduct were your own ; 
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that this spirit existod ia the city before my intervention, but 
that, in the successive chapters of events, I had my share 
of merit as your servant. Aeschines, on the contrary, de- 
nounces our pohcy as a whole, invokes your resentment 
against me as tlie author of the city's terrors and danyers, 
and, in his anxiety to wrest from me the distinction of the 
hour, robs you of glories which will be celebrated as long 
as time endures. For, if you condemn Ktesiphon on the 
ground that my public course was misdirected, then you 
will be adjudged guilty of error: you ^'ill no longer appear 
as sufferere by the perversity of fortune. 

'But never, Athenians, never can it be said that you erred 
when you took upon you that peril for the freedom and the 
safety of all ! No, by our fathers who met the danger at 
Marathon, no, by our fathers who stood in the ranks at 
Plataea, no, by our fathers who did battle on the waters of 
Salamis and Artemision, no, by all the brave who sleep in 
tombs at which their country paid those last honours which 
she had awarded, Aeschines, to all of them alike, not alone 
to the successful or the victorious ! And her award was 
just. The ])art of brave men had been done by all. The 
fortune experienced by the individual anioiig then^ had been 
allotted by a Power above man.' 



The nobility of tliis great speecli declares itself 
not least in this, tliat the inevitable recital of per- 
sonal servitjes never once sinks into self-glorifica- 
tion. It is held above that by the speaker's proud 
consciousness that he has wrought, not for himself, 
but for Athens and Greece, not for ambition, but 
for sacred tilings, for duty and for honoui-, and 
that he can show this by proofs the most trium- 
phant. When, at the end, he offers himself for com- 
parison with any other counsellor, his right to do so 
has been so luminously established that this is felt to 
be no vaunt by which bis dignity is lowered. On the 
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contrary, it is a self- vindication demanded by respect 
alike for himself and for those by whom his counsels 
had been adopted. In relation to the Attic theory 
of eloquence, it is most instructive to compare the 
perorations of Aeschinea and Demosthenes. Aeschi-r^iw 
nes, not being a true artist, stands in awe of the art. ""•^^^"'^ 
He does not venture to be original and to stop at his 
real climax. He must needs conform with the artistic 
usage of a final hai-mony ; and he mars all. Demos- 
thenes, the master, can make his art obey him. With 
true instinct, he feels this to be the rare case which 
the rule does not fit. The emotions of the hearers 
have been stirred beyond the point of obedience to 
the pulses of an ordered music. His intense appeal 
to the memories of his countrymen ends in a storm 
of imprecation and of prayer : — 

'Here is the proof. Not when my extradition was do- §3 s^j— ssi. 
raaaded, not when they sought to an-aign me before the 
Amphictyonic Council, not for all their menaces or their 
offers, not when they set these villains like wild heasts 
upon me, have I ever been untrae to the loyalty I bear 
you. From the oiitset, I chose the path of a straiglit- 
forwartl and righteous statesmanship, to cherish the digni- 
ties, the prerogatives, the glories of my country: to exalt 
them: to stand by their cause, I do not go about the 
marketplace radiant with joy at my country's disasters, hold- 
ing out my hand and telling my good news to anyone who, 
I think, is likely to report it in MaccJou ; I do not hear of 
my country's successes with a shudder and a groan and a 
head bent to earth, like the bad men who pnll Athens to 
pieces, as if, in so doing, they were not tearing their own 
reputations to shreds, who turn their faces to foreign lands, 
and, when an alien has triumphed by the ruin of the Greeks, 
give their praises to that exploit, and vow that vigilance 
must he used to render that triumph eternal. 
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'Never, Powers of Heaven, may any brow or the 
Immortals be bent in approval of that ruAVER i 

E.ATHER, IF IT MAY BE, BREATHE EVEN INTO THESK HEN A 
BETTER MIND AND HEART ; BUT IF SO IT IS THAT TO THESE 
CAN COME NO HEALING, THEN GRANT THAT THESE, AND THESE 
ALONE, MAY PERISH UTTERLY AND EARLY OS LAND AND 
ON THE DEEP: AND TO US, THE BEMNAKT, SEND THE SWIFT- 
EST DELIVERANCE FROM THE TERRORS GATHEEKD ABOVE 
OUR HEADS, SEND US THE SALVATION THAT STANDS FAST 
PEItPETUALLY.' 

Two thousand years have challenged a tradition 
■which hves, and will always live, wherever there is 
left a sense for the grandest music which an exqui- 
site language could yield to a sublime enthusiasm — 
that, when Demosthenes ceased, those who had come 
from all parts of Greece to hear, that day, the 
epitaph of the freedom which they had lost, and a 
defence of the honour which they could still leave 
to their children, had listened to the masterpiece 
of the old world's oratory, perhaps to tlie supreme 
achievement of human eloquence. But this wonder- 
ful speech, though the greatest, is not the most 
characteristic work of its author. The speech On 
the Crown is a retrospect : Demosthenes was a 
rft*en(f,ii3f- prophet. 'His genius as an orator takes its pecu- 
™^™- liar stamp from the concurrence of two conditions 
'"" which have seldom been united with an equal 

completeness, which are not hkely, perhaps, to be 
completely united again, but which, whenever they 
have so met, have made an epoch of poetry or of 
oratory. The first is that a free and highly civilised 
race should be threatened with the overthrow of 
its civil liberties ; the second, that this political 
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disaster sliould have, at the same time, tlie aspect 
of a religious defilement. When the national 
peril is also a menaced pollution, when the cause 
of altars and of hearths is not only formally or 
nominally, but in the inmost feelings of the people, 
one, then the two mightiest inspirations of humanity 
co-operate, and they who arise to warn, to counsel 
or to reprove seem both to others and to themselves 
most like the interpreters of Heaven, The Greeks 
were, in their own view, something even more than 
a chosen people ; they were, as they conceived, a 
race primarily and lineally distioct from all the races 
of men, the very children of the gods, whose holy 
separation was attested by that deep instinct of their 
nature which taught them to loathe the alien. No 
one can ever understand Demosthenes who does not 
continually keep in mind how Demosthenes regarded 
Philip— not as the deecendant of Herakles, not as 
a prince of the Argive house who, in a royal exile 
like that of Teukros, happened to reign over foreign 
highlanders, but as the personal embodiment of bar- 
barian violence, as the type and the head of those 
aliens whose foul swarms threatened to break the pure 
circle of Hellas and to obliterate, or contaminate, 
everything which Greeks regarded as a sacred dis- 
tinction of their life. If, as has been complained, 
his eloquence, instead of flowing, rushes, if his in- 
tensity is found monotonous, if he is perceived to be 
deficient In ease and clearness, let it be remembered 
that, Greek and artist as he is, things stronger than 
blood give him his affinity with Jeremiah and Ezekiel. 
Once only, perhaps, in the history of the world has 
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a man of Indo-Germanic race, with something like 
tlie same gifts, stood In something hke the mental 
attitude of Demosthenes, and this in the city 
which of all cities has most resembled his own. 
Florence, with its active and conscious citizenship, 
its intelligence and curiosity, its fickleness, its pa- 
triotism for Italy, was the Athens, as steady and 
somewhat rigid Venice was the Sparta, of the 
Italian republics ; and the Athens of Eubuios had 
more ignoble analogies with the Florence of Lo- 
renzo^. When invasion was threatening from the 
North, when political freedom was in danger, and 
when it seemed that the Church also must be scourg- 
ed before it could be regenerated, a prophet arose 
whose one hope was of a resurrection for the spirit 
of his people and whose passionate denunciations 
sought to burst, while there was time, the fatal bonds 
of a cynical lethargy, ' O Italy ! Home ! I give 
yovT over to the hands of a people who will wipe you 
out from among the nations ! I see them descend- 
ing like lions. Pestilence comes marching hand in 
hand with war. The deaths will be so many that 
the buriers shall go through the streets crying out : 
Who hath dead, who hath dead 1 And one will 
bring his father and another his son. O Ilome ! I 
cry again to you to repent I Repent, Venice I Milan, 
repent!'^ The soul of Demosthenes was among 
men when, in the Dome of Florence, above the sobs 
and wailings of a great multitude, the anguish of 
Savonarola went forth on words that were as flame. 

^ 8oe the ' Beaaismnce in Italy, Symonds, pp. 169 f. 
Age I'f the Desjiolg,' by Mr J. A. ' ib. p. 448. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

RETROSPECT. 

It will now be useful to look back on the whole de- 
velopment from Antiplion to Demosthenea, and to 
trace the main lines of its course. 

The ground for an artistic Athenian oratory was 
prepared partly by the popular Dialectic of the eastern 
Sophists, partly by the Sicilian Rhetoric. Interme- 
diate between these stood the earliest artist of ora- 
torical prose, Gorgias ; differing from the eastern 
Sophists in laying more stress on expression than on 
management of argument, and from the Sicilian 
Rhetoricians in cultivating his faculty empirically, 
not theoretically. 

Two principal tendencies appear in the beginnings two mtiy 
of Attic oratory. One of these sets out from the J^f^" 
forensic Rhetoric of Sicily, in combination with the '** ^^'""■ 
popular Dialectic of the Sophists, and is but slightly 
affected by Gorgias. It ia represented by the writers 
of the ' austere ' style, of whom Antiphon and Thu- 
cydides are the chief From Thucydides to Demo- 
sthenes this manner is in abeyance, partly because it ^'^„i. 
27—2 
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is in itself unsiaited to forensic purposes, partly be- 
cause its grave emphasis has come to seem archaic. 
The second tendency is purely Gorgian, and, after 
having had several obscure representatives, is taken 
np by Isokrates, who gives to it a corrected, a 
complete and a permanent form. From a com- 
promise between this second tendency and the idiom 
of dally life arises the ' plain ' style of Lysias. The 
transition from Lysias to a strenuous political ora- 
tory is marked by Isaeos. Then comes the matured 
political oratory, giving new combinations to types 
already developed, and, in its greatest representa- 
tive, uniting them all. 
A'ntMon Antiphon and Thucydides have been strongly 

didtt. influenced, as to arrangement and form of argument, 
by Dialectic and Rhetoric. In regard to expression, 
they have been influenced by the synonym-lore, such 
as that of Prodikos, but hardly at aU by the oratory 
of Gorglas. In expression, they are essentially pio- 
neers. Those things which they have in common 
are to a great extent the necessary traits of early 
Greek prose, before the language was a perfectly 
flexible material, when that prose was wrought by 
a vigorous and subtle mind. Such traits are, how- 
ever, numerous enough and strong enough to justify 
us in holding that they constitute a style. The 
characteristics of this ' austere ' style have been ana- 
Thi-mti- lysed in reference to Antiphon. Such a manner 
iwtfonyitic. could uot possibly keep its place in the forensic 
field. Legal controversy, growing subtle, terse and 
eager, would become as uncongenial to the piose 
of Antiphon as to the prose of Milton. A concep- 
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tion of the general effect will be assisted, per- 
haps, by a rough Engiish parallel. In 1626 the 
Judges were called in to assist the House of Lords 
regarding a claim to the earldom of Oxford, and 
Chief Justice Crewe delivered an address in which 
this passage occurred^: — 

' This great hoDoiir, this high and nohle dignity, hath con- 
tinued ever since in the remarkable surname of De Vere, 
by so many ages, descents, and generations, as no other 
kingdom can produce a peer in one of the self-same name 
and title. I find in all this length of time but two at- 
tainders of this noble family, and those in stormy and tem- 
pestuous times, when the government was unsettled and the 
kingdom in competition. I have laboured to make a cove- 
nant with myself that affection may not press upon judg- 
ment; for 1 suppose there is no man that hath any appre- 
hension of gentry and nobleness, but his affection stands to 
the continuance of so noble a name and house, and would 
take hold of a twig or a twine-thread to uphold it. And 
yet Time hath its revolutions ; there must be a period and 
an end to all temporal things— ^Jiw rerum, an end of names, 
and dignities, and whatsoever- is terrene, and why not of 
De Vere ? For where is Bohun ? where is Mowbray ? where 
is Mortimer ? Nay, which is more and most of all, where 
is Plantagenet ? They are entombed in the urns and sepul- 
chres of mortality. And yet let the name and dignity of 
De Vere stand so long as it pleaseth God !' 

The ' austere ' manner is, in one respect, better tj 
represented by Thucydides than by Antiphon. Its 
avdahiia, or haughty independence, finds a larger 
scope in the work of the philosophical historian. We 
are concerned here, not with the individual genius 
of Thucydides, but with the rhetorical prose-writer 

1 I quote this from Mr Forsytli's oratory in England, before the 
Ilortemius, p. 315, who solects it modem eloquence of Erskinc. 
as an example ot earlj forensic 
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as influenced by liis age : and for ua, tliercfore, the 
trpeecA**. speeches are most significant. These are the essays 
of Thucydides himself in an oratory which is dra- 
matic as regards the sentiment, but not as regards 
the form. They may be taken, then, as indicating his 
relation both to the practice and to the theory of his 
day. Out of forty-one speeches (excluding the two 
dialogues) one is panegyrical — the Epitaphios : thirty- 
eight are hortatory : and two are forensic — those, 
namely, of the Plataeana and the Thebans before 
J^^j^ their Lacedaemonian judges^. The Epitaphios, the 
7c forensic speeches, and (e. g.) the deliberative speeches 
of Hermokrates and Athenagoras in Book VI., all 
bear the impress of the Sicilian Rhetoric in their 
conscious partition. Proem, prothesis, narrative, 
proof, epilogue succeed each other — -with more or 
less completeness according to circumstances — as 
distinct parts. Figures, whether of thought or of 
language, are avoided even more than by Antiphon. 
The influence of Gorgias is seen only faintly and 
generally in attention to parallelism or symmetry : 
his distinctive ornaments — parison and the like — are 
7i(^ eschewed. Nothing is more Thucydidean than the 
^prM- determination to express each Idea, or part of an 
idea, in the way that best suits it, regardless of what 
has gone before or what is coming : hence his changes 
of construction. His freer, though rougher, hand- 
ling of the periodic style, as compared with Anti- 
phon's, arises from his effort to present a complex 
idea as an organic whole. Ho will not make his 
sentence a bed of Prokrustes for his tliouglit. This 
' III. 53—59 ; 61—67. 
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alone would explain tiie sympathy with Tliucydides ''^'^<''* 
felt by the intense Demosthenes, who saw that the "''"'"" 
' austere ' style had something more than an anti- 
quarian interest — that it meant a certain set of capa- 
cities in the organ which he wished to perfect ; and 
who studied these capacities, not in Antiphon, but 
in Thucydides. 

Kritias and Andokides stand toeether as cul- Krmiu m 
tivated amateurs of the phase when this earlier 
manner of Antiphon and Thucydides was already 
felt to be too rigid for practical life, but when, 
nevertheless, an alternative manner had not yet 
been artistically shaped. Kritias, like Andokides, 
appears to have avoided the poetical diction as well 
as the figures of Gorgias ; and is named along 
with Andokides as a witness to the currency of the 
idiom used by Lysias-'. 

Thrasymachos of Chalkedon gave a new turn to rnrowwo 
the progress of Attic prose. The modern world 
knows him best from the Phaedros, where he figures 
as a puerile pedant of the Sicilian Rhetoric. To 
Aristotle and Theophrastos, however, he was known 
less as a theorist than as an orator, and as an orator, 
moreover, of original and remarkable merits. These na am-ii 
merits were chiefly three. First, he was the founder 
of a ' middle ' style : intermediate, not between the 
Gorgian and the Lyaian — for the Lysian had not 
yet arisen — but between the Gorgian, or poetical, 
and the colloquial. Secondly, he matured that 
terse, compact period (crrpoyyijXrj, crvuecTTpafj.fjiei'T]) , 
fittest for real contests, which in Antiphon is still 
' Dionys. de Lys. c. 2. 
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rude, but which is found in the more artistic speeches 
of Lysias- Thirdly, he corrected the Gorgian idea 
of rhytlunieal beauty {evpvB^'ia) in prose, by moderat- 
ing the effort to frama prose in tlie strict rhythms 
of verse, and, according to Aristotle — though the 
fragments of Thrasymachos do not illusti-ate that 
i« statement — by introducing the paeon'. The signifi- 
cance of Thrasymachos is twofold. In respect to 
rhythm and to his conception of a middle style, he 
may be considered as the foreninner of Isokrates. 
In respect to his development of the terse period, to 
his training in the forensic Khetorie, and to the 
practical bent of his work, he is the pioneer of 
Lysias and of those orators, whether forensic or 
deliberative, who are in contrast with the Gorgians 
and Isokratics. 

Lysias now completes the reaction from the 
poeticism of Goi^ias and the stateliness of Antiphon. 
He boldly takes as his material the diction of the 
private citizen who has had the ordinary Athenian 
education ; and, being an artist of true genius, Ly- 
sias shapes out of this a singularly beautiful prdse. 
The conception was fortunate ; it was in essential 
harmony with the spirit of Attic Greek ; and, if 
a Lysias had not arisen, the world would not have 
known some most delicate felicities of that Idiom, 
It was a faculty of the language developed once for 
all, committed to an exquisite record, and thus 
secured against the possibility of being missed by 
anyone who hereafter should aim at mastery over all 
the resources of Attic speech. Nor wan the lesson 
' Above, p. Gl, 
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lost on Demosthenes and Hypeveides any more than 
on the Augustan Atticists. 

It might have seemed that a finished simpUcity isoiraia. 
so congenial to the Attic spirit had for ever super- 
seded the ideal of Gorgias. But, just as the in- 
fluence of that ideal was declining, a ptipil of Gor- 
gias came forward to show that his master's theory, 
though deformed by extravagances, was grounded 
in truth. Isokrates proved that, without loss of 
ease and fluency, prose may be artistically ornate in 
the general sense of Gorgias, (that is, with the aid 
of certain embellishments proper to poetry,) if only 
these are rightly chosen and are temperately used. 
The great difference between the work of Lysias and ^^^ 
the work of Isokrates is this : — Lysias did perfectly Lysiat. 
what could be done to such perfection in pure Attic 
alone : Isokrates did excellently, though not faiUt- 
lessly, a thing from which the finest instincts of 
Attic Greek were averse, but which, on the other 
hand, could be reproduced with fair success in any 
language that was sufficiently flexible and polished. 
Lysias traced the canon of Attic subtlety. Isokrates 
sent his influence from Greece into modem Europe «* /™nr!! o 
by founding a norm of literary prose. ^'"'"■ 

Two circumstances especially favoured his apti- 
tude for such a task. The first was that, until after 
the time of Aristotle, epideictic oratory, the branch 
of Isokrates, had a higher dignity in geneiul estima- EMnaHan 
tion than either the forensic or the deliberative, f^^ 
A forensic or a deliberative speech had served its 
purpose when it bad been spoken ; it might be pub- 
lished, for students or for statesmen ; but it was not 
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intrinsically a part of the national literature in the 
aame sense as (for instance) the Panegyrihys. Aris- 
totle, who had probablj heard Demosthenes, notices 
him only cursorily. Theophrastos, in tracing the 
development of Attic prose, stopped at Isokrates, 
It was only later Greek critics who could see things 
Theschoai vo. a more just perspective. Secondly, Isokrates is 
the only considerable Attic writer who was also 
a popular teacher of composition. He could affirm 
that aU the men formed in his school had the same 
stamp of style : and, so far as the statement can be 
tested, it seems to be strictly true. The Isokratlc 
prose was meant to be read rather than to be spoken. 
This is the basis of its character, distinguishing it 
from the earlier rhetorical prose, and fitting it to 
influence the literary prose of the modem world. 
To the conservative section of the Gorgian school 
this seemed, of course, an error. When Alkidamas ^ 
attacked Isokrates in his essay against the composers 
of 'written discourses' (ypaTTTovs \6yov%), — meaning, 
by that phrase, discourses composed, not to be 
spoken, but to be read, — he was loyal to the genuine 
tradition of his master. The object of Gorgias was 
to cultivate the faculty of oml and extemporary 
eloquence. But Isokrates, moved partly by his own 
want of voice and nerve, partly by the desire of 
teaching all Greece and of doing permanent work, 
resolved that epideictic oratory should have a 

' Sauppe (0, A. it. 156) and 327 f.), reviewing tiio arsuinents, 

others reject the irfpi rav roii pronounces — rightly, to nij tliiiik- 

ypajtTovs \oyoui yparpoimiv ij irtpl ing — for its gonuinoneaa. 
(TO^wTui'. Blass (AU. Ber. ii. 
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literary form. For these purposes, as he saw, the 
composition of Gorgias and Thrasymachos, with its 
short clauses, was not sufficiently copious : that of 
Thucydides was now too rough. He sought, then, 
to give speech a fuller flow and a softer tone : and 
he moderated the use of every ornament which 
disturbs this flow or violates this tone. The chief/Mftroaii 

eharacteTit- 

marks of Isokratic prose are, — the avoidance of"- 
poetical diction ; the ampler period ; evenness, ob- 
tained especially by systematic care against the 
collision of vowels ; and the sparing admission of 
anything like a declamatory or passionate strain. 
These essential characteristics, to judge from frag- 
ments and from notices, were common to the Isokratic 
school. Epideictic Rhetoric, in application to its 
old subjects, was doomed. The firet generation of 
Isokratics already felt that it could not last out 
their time, and were led, therefore, to widen their 
range. The application of Epideictic Rhetoric to us bifneaee 
History was a gain for Ehetoric, and, on the whole, ^'^''"s- 
a decided gain for the popular culture of that day ; 
it was even so far again to History that much good 
work was done by men like Theopompos who, fifty 
years before, would have left nothing but a collec- 
tion of panegyrical discourses. On the other hand, 
the vice of an origin from the Rhetoric of display 
became disastrously apparent when lesser men than' 
Theopompos began to think that they must be accu- 
rate if they could, but brilHant at all costs. This 
evil tendency, however, did not fully set in until the 
style itself was declining : and it ought not to mis- 
lead us into undeiTating the value to literature of 
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Theopom- the Isokratic prose. Tbeopompos was a thoroughly 
Isokratic composer, but, as might be expected in the 
disciple who ' needed tlie curb,' had more force and 
Fiiharos. passiou. Ephoros, emulating the smooth copiousness 
of his inaater, was languid and diffuse. Such a contrast 
of personal temperaments and faculties is the best pos- 
sible evidence to the definiteness of that common 
type which could still be recognised in both. The 
riieodektcs. Same type -was equally clear in Theodektes, who 
seems to have had some dialectical training ; and in 
EepLitodo. Kophisodoros, who shared the orthodox hostility of 
his school to dialectic. In short, there was now 
a literary method, not to be obscured by individuali- 
ties of culture or of aptitude, in virtue of which its 
possessor could be called Isokratic. 
TkeiBoiro' By 350 B. c. this method had no longer any 
J™^'^^^j, serious rival in its claim to be considered as the 
^'''"'' normal prose. A writer like the so-called Anti- 
iie rivals, stheiies might popularise his dialectic in such a piece 
as the controversy between Ajax and Odysseus. 
Alkldamas might defend, and Lykophron illustrate, 
the principles of Gorgias. Polykrates and Zoilos 
might show that something of Lysian elegance could 
be caiTied into other fields than the forensic. But, 
for the general uses of literature, the Isokratic style 
had been accepted as the standard. This may be 
seen from the way in which its influence grew upon 
iistnjimna: wrIters outsido the school. Plato's style has no law 
Mibypiato. ij^t, itself; it has its unique place in the border-land 
between poetry and prose, being, as a rule, at its 
highest when it is nearer to the former, For our 
present purpose, it would scarcely be profitable to 
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dwell on tKe Menexenos. The general marks of its 
style are manifest ; the easy, irregular structure of 
dialogue interferes witli the management of the 
unwonted oratorical period ; the ornament is in the 
immature manner of Gorgias, not at all in that of 
Isokmtes or Lysiaa ; the diction shows occasional 
redundance, and even what a modem reader can 
agree with ancient Greek criticism in regarding as 
of douhtful correctness ; the habit of irony slips into 
a homeliness which, here, is grotesque ; and a few 
phrases are 'not far from dithyrambs.' But then 
it might always be answered that, at worst, the 
Menexenos is an imperfectly elaborated joke. The 
influence of the new prose, in so far as it was felt by 
Plato, must be sought on a surer and broader 
ground. Two general characteristics of his later 
work seem to afford such gi'ound. First : the later, 
as compared with the earlier, dialogues — e.g. the 
Laivs, Timaeos, Kritkis as compared with the Re- 
public — have less of short question and answer, and 
more of continuous exposition. Tlie style of oral 
dialogue is passing over into a finished literary 
prose. Secondly : the strongest single peculiarity 
of the new prose — avoidance of hiatus — becomes 
more and more marked the later down we go. The 
instances of hiatus in the Phaedros are not one half 
so numerous as in the llejpuhlic or the Symposium, 
and the rate of decrease is (approximately) progres- 
sive in t\ie Lmcs,PhiIehos, Timaeos, Ifrifias, Soj)Mstes, 
Politihos ^ ; suggesting that an emendation which, 
' See a i-ough estimate of the averages in Blasa, An. Ber. ii. 
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in these dialogues, Introduces hiatus is, so far, im- 
probable a priori. 

Xenophon was no trained rhetor. The natural 
eloquence which did good service in the Retreat was 
of the rough and ready kind ; nor, in writing, did 
he consciously or systematically aim at art. If he 
had studied expression, he would probably have be- 
come Lysian; as it is, in his manner of neither 
seeking nor declining ornament, he is sometimes 
like Andokides, Xenophon, living away from 
Athens, did not come under the direct influence 
of the Isokratic school. But there are indications, 
which a sober criticism can scarcely reject, that in 
his later years he was strongly influenced as a writer 
by his fellow-demesman and early friend, whose 
works were then read throughout Greece. Xeno- 
phon was engaged on the Hell&tiika to the end of 
his life; and the Agesilaos, of which the genuineness 
seems certain, was one of his veiy latest writings. 
In both these there is a distinct dualism of style. 
The last five books of the Helleniha are decidedly 
smoother and more copious than their predecessors : 
they have something of the Isokratic manner which 
just then was coming into history. The Agesilaos is 
thoroughly Xenophontic in diction : the structure of 
the sentences is, on the whole, rather stiff and uni- 
form : there are characteristic oddities — e.g., the fre- 
quency of ye f>.-qv, aXka jxt^v — as in the Hipparcliikos 
and elsewhere. But the historical portion— a narra- 
tive of the hero's deeds, partly adapted from the 
Helleniha — is separate from the rest in its greater 
smoothness of flow. 
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Unquestionably it was more as a practical teacher isoicratea 
tlian as a theorist, and more as a writer than as a f^^;,. 
teacher, that Isokrates was important for Attic prose. 
Earlier contributors to the Art of Rhetoric had col- 
lected materials which Isokrates worked up into 
something like a system. Anaximenes, who, like 
Isokrates, conceived political Rhetoric as a culture, 
drew up the best practical treatise on Rhetoric 
which has come down to us in Greek ; it would 
have been the best in Greek or Latin, if the 
Rketorica ad Ilerennium were not extant. But, 
if a philosophical treatment is required, neither 
Anaximenes nor the writer to Herennius can be 
accepted. Aristotle stands alone. Yet the school 
of Aristotle— in which Rhetoric was both scientifi- 
cally and assiduously taught^ — produced not a single 
orator of note except Demetrioa Phalereus ; the 
school of Isokrates produced a boat. Why was this 
so ? Clearly because Isokrates, though inferior in 
his grasp of principles, was greatly superior in the 
practical department of teaching. It was not mainly 
by his theory, rf-X^' i* '"'^s rather by exercises, ^eXe- 
rat, for which his own writings furnished models, 
that he formed his pupils. At the same time, his 
theory, so far as it went, was definite. Aristotle's 
philosophy of Rhetoric proved comparatively barren, 
not at all because Rhetoric is incapable of profiting 
materially by such treatment, but because such treat- 
ment can be made fruitful only by laborious atten- 
tion to the practical side of the discipline. Had 
Aristotle's Rhetoric been composed a century earlier, 
it would have been inestimable to oratory. As it was, 
the right thing was done too late. 
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In tlie political eloquence contemporary with 
Demosthenes, earlier types are continued, combined 
and perfected. The Lysian tradition, which Isaeos 
had striven to ally with the frank strength of tech- 
nical mastery, is joined by Hypereides to the Isoki-a- 
tic. The Isokratic manner is united, in Lykurgos, to 
that of the long neglected school of Antiphon. That 
same archaic style, studied in a greater master, Thu- 
cydides, reaches, in Demosthenes, a final harmony 
with both the Lysian and the Isokratic ; while 
Aeschines, the clever and diligent amateur, shows, 
by his failures, how much patient science was needed 
to bring a faultless music out of all the tones which 
had now made themselves clear in Attic speech. 
But, among these various elements, one is dominant. 
The Isokratic style has become the basis of the rest. 

That style, in its essential characteristics of rhythm 
" . . . 

and period, passed into the prose of Cicero ; modem 

prose has been modelled on the Roman ; and thus, 

in forming the literary rhetoric of Attica, Isokrates 

founded that of all literatures. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE DECLINE AND THE REVIVAL. 

At the moQieiit when the theory of oratory had been 
raised from a technical to a scientific form, its prac- 
tice began to decline : the great analyst who gave 
a philosophy to Rhetoric was also the master of 
Demetrios Phalereus. It is commonly said that \h& loss ns fo- 
declension of Attic oratory dates from the loss of j^°^^™^ 
political freedom. The fact is certain: but those who %iM.^ 
have tried to see what this oratory in its essence was, 
will be the first to feel that the connexion between 
the two things is not altogether self-evident. As to »eii!«ra«M 
the Deliberative branch, that, clearly, was doomed 
to decay when the questions which the ekklesia 
could discuss with a practical result came to be 
hardly more than municipal. A good notion of the 
manner in which the province of debate was now 
restricted may be got from a speech^ made eight 
years after Chaeroneia, when Alexander was in the 
mid-career of his Asiatic victories. An Athenian 
citizen of the Macedonian party had tried to damage 
his adversary in a law-suit by insinuating that this 

' Hvpereides unip EiS^d-iVrrou. 
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adversary had flattered Olympiaa and Alexander. 
Hypereidea retorts that it would be more to the 
purpose if, instead of making such charges, Poly- 
euktos could muster courage to go and denounce 
the injurioue dictation of Macedon before t!ie Pan- 
- helleniie Congress : bu.t the veiy way in which this 
is put implies that it was more than could be 
expected of ordinary patriotism ; and the merit 
claimed for Euxenippos is not that he has done any- 
thing of the kind, but simply that he lias shunned 
association with the active Athenian agents of Alex- 
ander. As Aristotle says, no one deliberates about 
the impossible ; and, in regard to independent action, 
the limits of the possible for Athens had become 

Formdc. narrow. Nor waa the Forensic branch exempt from 
similar influences. Macedonian blandishments could 
reach jurors as well as debaters : the art of persua- 
sion, pure and simple, would count for less and less; 
and the aim of the Athenian writer for the law- 
courts would become more and more hke that of the 
speaker whose first object is the display of his faculty. 

Eviieictii!. Granting all this, however, why, it may be asked, 
should not Attic oratory, being essentially a fine art, 
have found at least one secure refuge in this very 
department of display ; especially since the Epideic- 
tic branch had become so closely identified with the 
national literature? As long as there were such 
writers as Theopompos, or even Ephoros, a tolerably 
pure Attic style might surely be preserved, even 
though there were no longer poHtical inspirations 
for the deliberative speaker, or, for the advocate, the 
opportunities of a real equality before the law. After 
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all, the deliberative branch itself had developed its 
best types chiefly from the epideictic. 

This question might fairly be raised. And as- umm^ 
suredly a true answer to it is not to be found merely '''"^'"' 
in the political circumstances of the time when 
Athens had just come under the leadership of Mace- 
don. We must go further back, and look deeper 
into the conditions under which the best work of 
Greek art was done. In the Ionian republics, and 
especially at Athens, while their life was still 
healthy, letters and the fine arts entered into the 
education which was received by all citizens alike. 
Letters and the fine arts were therefore subject to 
the opinion, not of a class, but of the entire city. 
The artist, whether sculptor or architect, painter, Thesre- 
poet or orator, received the impress of the national ^^p«p 
mind, and reflected it from his own. He worked for 
all the citizens, and he knew that he would be judged, 
not by a few critics, but by the whole civic body. 
The Greek genius, in its purest and brightest form, 
tended of itself to fix its attention on what is essen- 
tial and typical in nature, and to suppress those 
mere accidents of which the prominence is always 
disturbing and at last grotesque. Here was a 
further safeguard for the artistic worker who began 
with this inborn tendency. Mannerism and exagge- 
ration may be made the fashion of a clique, but, 
where public opinion is really free, they will never 
be popular. The Greek artist who, in rivalry with 
brother artists, sought for the approbation of his 
fellow-citizens gathered in the theatre, or going about 
their daily work anud gracious forms of marble or 
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living shapes still more beautiful, in the clear air of 
Attica and close to the foam and freshness of tlie 
sea, knew that no refinements of the study coidd 
save him if he was false to nature, and knew, also, 
that his loyalty to nature would be surely recognised 
just in proportion as he brought out, not the trivial 
or transient things, not such things as depend for 
their interest on an artificial situation, but those 
lineaments of nature which have the divine simpli- 
^ city of permanence. It cannot be too often repeated, 
it is a thoroughly vulgar misconception, more fatal 
than anything else to the comprehension of all Greek 
things, to suppose tha.t the Athenian statesmen or 
cobblers who went to the tlieati'e of Dionysos in the 
days of Perikles found the art of Sophocles cold be- 
cause it was ideal, and would have thought the 
demonstrative and rhetorical pathos of Euripides 
more 'human,' Their feeling, happily, was very 
different, or the Parthenon would have been very 
different too. They felt that the immortal things 
of humanity are more human than its accidents ; 
and therefore, the poorest of them, they could rise 
out of the mean or grievous things of daily life 
into a contemplation which educated the passions 
that it moved and resolved the anguish of pity 
or of terror in a musical and chastened joy. The 
festive disposition of the Greeks is a perpetual snare 
to modern writers who cannot dissociate the love 
of dinner-parties from a tone either mildly cynical 
or at all events the reverse of transcendental, and 
who hasten to the conclusion that an inquirer exempt 
from academical sentiment or pedantry will study 
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the real Greeks in tteir comediana or their cooks. 
It was not until the moral unity of the State was 
broken, and men began to live a life of thought 
or pleasure apart from the life of the city, that the 
artists began to work for the few, and that the taste 
of the many sank below the power of appreciating 
the highest beauty. Phihp^ Alexander and their 
Successors were indeed the apostles of Greek lan- 
guage, Greek art, Greek social civilisation : but be- 
tween Hellas and Hellenism there was a spiritual ei<v()8(i«f» 
separation which no force of the individual mind '^«"«™'™- 
could do away. Literature and art had been sacred 
energies and public delights to the citizens of free 
Athens: to the writers or artists of Antioch or Thf^nnuis 
Alexandria they were agreeable industries, inviting '™^ 
reward or awaiting correction from aristocratic pa- 
trons, whose artificial canons encouraged either an 
elaborate vagueness of expression or the pretence of 
an occult profundity^. The lapse of literature and 
art into the depths of affectation is only a matter 
of time when the judges on whom recognition de- 
pends are a capricious and absolute oligarchy. There ah d^pna 
is no lasting security for trtith in artistic creation "™^^l"^ 
except an intelligent pubhc, pronouncing with au- ''"''"''■ 
thority and not intimidated by the prescriptions of 
a coterie or a caste. In this sense, it may justly be 
said that nothing is so democratic as taste ; nor 
Lf uhl theip be a l)etter illustration than a coropari- 

^ l5(,e some aduiiiable observa- writer whom, it may be hoped, his 

tioiis ini this subject in Greece countrymen will yet come to know 

under the Rimmns, pp 9 f. and more widely than they did wliilo 

223 f, bj Ml Gcoige iiiilay— a hewasUvitig. 
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son between tbe Athena of Perikles and the Alex- 
andria of the Ptolemies. 

While, then, the loss of political independence 
had a certain immediate effect in deteriorating deU- 
berative and forensic oratory, the primary cause of 
their decline was one which lay deeper, which had 
begun its slow workings before Philip had a footing 
in Greece, and which affected the literary form of 
artistic prose even more strongly than the other two 
forms. This cause was the same which gradually 
vitiated every other branch of Greek art, and which 
prepared the downfall of Greek independence itself 
— the decay of the citizen-life of the Greek republics, 
whereby Greek art in every kind lost that popnlai" 
character which was the external safeguard of the 
Greek artist's instinct for truth. It is important, 
', therefore, to get rid of the notion that, when 
'Asianism' is opposed to 'Atticism', the meaning is 
that Attic simplicity was overlaid by the tawdry 
taste of the Orientals among whom Greek letters 
were diffused by the conquests of Alexander. It is 
true that, in the new Hellenic settlements of Karia, 
Mysia and the Hellespont, Greek nationality was less 
pure, and that when the Augustan Atticists wished 
to stigmatise their opponents they loved to call 
them Phrygians'". But the depravation began in 
Athens itself: it became universal, because the de- 

^ A lost treatise of Caecilius — phrases : Suidaa s. v. "KaixiXiot. Cf. 

who also wrote on the question, Cic. Orat. § 25, Ttaque Carta el 

tIpi 6ia^*p(i o 'Attikus f^Xst rou Pkrpffia et Mygia, guod minime 

'Acriovou — was called Kara nan politae minimeque eleganUt sunt, 

irpvySiii — beiog a poleniieal intro- asciverunt opimum quoddam et 

duction to his Lexicon of Attic ianquamadipdtaedictionisgenug. 
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moraJisation of the Greeks was universal : it passed 
over to Asia witli the literature of the emigration, 
and there it grew worse : but it grew worse every- 
where else too. Kallisthenes of Stageiros, Tiraaeos 
of Tauromenion, had the 'Asiatic' tendencj as dis- 
tinctly as any son of Tralles or Alabanda. 'Asiatic', 
as applied to Greek oratory, is properly a geogra- 
plilcal teim only. It expresses the fact that, from 
about 320 to about 280 B.C., the new Greek settlements 
in Asia Minor were the parts of Hellas in whicK 
oratory and proae literature were most actively cul- 
tivated. The general character of this prose was the 
same as tho general character of prose in Sicily, at 
Athens, and in every other part of Hellas. 'Asian- 
ism' versus 'Atticism' means the New versus the 
Old Oratory. The essential difference between them 
is this. The Old Oratory was an art, and was there- T^tasnmi 
fore based upon a theory. The New Oratory was ^S^ 
a knack, TpC^tj, and was founded upon practice, /xe- ism, '""" 
Xe'tt;. Atticism was technical and, in its highest 
phase, scientific. Asianism was empirical. The 
flourishing period of Asianism was that during which 
the whole training of the rhetor consisted in decla- 
mation. The revival of Atticism dates from the mo- 
ment when attention was recalled to theory. 

From 300 to about 250 b. c tlie general course coui-m >;< 

° theUecU.it 

of the decline can be made out with tolerable clear- ^J^_ 
ness. From 250 to about 150 B.C. all is dark. 
When light comes again, Asianism is seen fully deve- 
loped and wholly triumphant; but a reaction to At- 
ticism is setting in. This reaction may be considered 
as beginning with Hermagoras of Temnos, about 
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110 B, c.^, and as completed at Rome by Dlonysios of 
Ilalikaniassos, about 20 B.C. 

The general character of Asianism, or the New 
Prose, results from the fact that it is founded on no 
theory of prose-writing as an art. The prose compo- 
sition, whether history or oration, is not contem- 
plated as a whole, and consequently no care is taken 
■iffiiieio preserve a symmetry of parts. Hence arises ex- 
^ aggeration ; and this exaggeration is usually in one 
™ of two principal directions. Sometimes it is an ex- 
aggerated desire of grandeur or splendour which 
leads the writer to say all things in a diction which 
should have been kept for the great things. Some- 
times it is an exaggerated desire of point which 
makes him heedless whether the thought which he 
is expressing is obscured or made ridiculous by the 
turn which he gives to it. Asianism oscillates be- 
tween bombast and importunate epigram. The fresh 
cun-ents of public criticism in the Athens of Peri- 
kles would have blown such tricks to the winds: 
in schools or palaces their sickly growth was shel- 
tered : — 

and not tho Sungod's fii'o, 
Kot iieaveii'a pure dew comes there, nor any wind. 

letend- During the first half century or so of the decadence — 

ii^s20-^ about 250 B.C. — we are able to see this, at least, 

clearly, that the new tendencies are at work in all 

schools alike. Not even the definite Isokratic type, 

' See Blass in liis book on Greek the technicist had then been long 

Or.itorj- from Alexander to Augus- dead. As Blans says, he must 

tiis, p. 85. From Cie. de Invent, at least belong to the 2iid cen- 

I. § 8 it U tiear that Hermagoras turv p.c. 
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or the scientific Elietoric founded by Aristotle, is 
proof against tKem. Aristotle's pupil Demetrios o^ O'm 
Phaleron is named by Cicero as the first who im- 
paired the strength of Attic oratory, ' preferring his 
own sweetness to the weight and dignity of his pre- 
decessors""'. His style, like his life, was elegantly 
luxurious; but in becoming ornate it became nerve- 
less; there is no longer, says Cicero, ' sucus ille et 
sanguis incomiptus', the sap, the fresh vigour, 
which had hitherto been in oratory; in their place 
there is 'fucatus niter', an artificial gloss ^. In the - 
school of Isokrates, the decline is represented by 
Kallisthenes of Stageiros, who accompanied Alexan- J'^^^ 
der to the East, and who, in a memoir, described 
the Pamphylian Sea as lashing its shores for joy 
at the hero's approach. Tlmaeos of Tauromenion, r™ 
also an imitator of Isokrates,. did not err on this 
side, but had the taste for verbal conceits in a 
measure which the Middle Comedy would not have 
tolerated. Kleitarchos, son of the historian Deinon, Kie: 
was more like Kallisthenes; as the author of the 
treatise On Suhlimity observes^'' His pipe is small, 
but he blows it loud'; and the criticism is justified 
by a specimen of his manner which another writer 
has preserved. Kleitarchos, describing the habits 
of a bee, said, Karaveiierat, tj)!- opavjv, — just, the 
critic complains, as if he had been speaking of the 
Eiymanthian boar*. Biit the new tendencies are 
more strongly exemplified by Hegesias of Magnesia, hjj, 
(about 270 c. c), who has sometimes been called, in a 

' Cic. Mrul. § 38. ' jrtpl S^|fov! nr. 2. 

' Oic, Oral. § S-2. ' Denietr. Tr.pl Ipp-T^vilai § 304. 
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misleading phrase, the founder of Asianisra, Hegesitis 
was deliberately opposed to everything that Isokrates 
had introduced and Demosthenes had perfected. In 
diction, he was a coarse imitator of Lysias ; in com- 
position, he adopted a style of short clauses which 
was his own. Dionysios' pronounces him 'finnikin' 
{jWtKpo'fco^t/jof), 'languid,' and blames especially his 
'ignoble rhythms' — meaning thereby especially the 
trochee and the tnbrach as opposed to the paeon 
and the dactyl. But the chief cnaraeteristic of 
his style must have been the curious combination 
of jerkiness and magniloquence, of which the follow- 
ing is a specimen^; — ofioiov v€votrjKa<;, 'AXe^auBpe, Qfj- 
jSas KaratrKafjia';, &k cu' et o Zews e« r^s kut ovpavov 
fiepiSo^ eKJioKoi ttjv o-e.Xtjvy/i'. tov yap yjKiov vwoXeL- 
TTO/xat Tats 'A^iyfats. Syo yap avTat TroXei? t^s 'EXXa- 
805 ^(Tav oi^eis. Sio koI wepl t^s erepas a.yo)i'i,S vvv. 
6 fikf yap efs avroin' 6<p6a.Xp.6^ jj ©ij^Satcoi' eKKCKOTrrai 
TToXts. Within fifty years after the death of Demo- 
sthenes, Ilegesias conld be a favourite. Gorgias of 
Athens, Cicero's master, took his examples from He- 
gesias as well as from Demosthenes and Hypereides ; 
Varro^ and Strabo* praised him; and it was reserved 
for Cicero and Dionysios to discover that he was an 
example of what is to be avoided. 
Periodfrnm, From 250 to 150 B.C. the history of Greek ora- 
B.C. ohK^M. ^Qj.y jg g^ obscure as the names which represent it. 
But, as appears from the sequel, such general tend- 

' De wmp. verb. p. 122. 1.10 b.c. 

» Phot cod. 2r,(i, pp. 446 f., who ^ qjc, ^^ j^n^ ^,, g, 

quotes it from Agntliarchides, a * Strabo, p. 396. 
geographer who flourished about 
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enciea as those represented by Tiraaeos on tlie one 
hand, and by Kallisthenes or Hegesiaa on the other, 
had been gaining ground. 'There are,' says Cicero,'^''" 
' two kinds of the Asiatic style. One is aphoristic, f^taX 
pointed, with turns of thought which have less 
weight or moral dignity than neatness and elegance. 
. . . The other kind is not studded with snch points ; 
rather it rushes with an impetuous stream, and this 
is the manner now universal in Asia (50 b, c). 
But it is not merely fluent; its language is also 
ornate and polished. This was the style used by 
Aeschylos of Knidos and by my contemporary, 
Aeschines of Miletos. They were dlstingslshed by 
rushing elocLuence, not by epigrammatic turns of 
thought-'/ 

The first of these two manners, the epigrammatic, 
was represented, according to Ciceio, by the brothers 
Hierokles and Menekles of Alabanda, about 120 b.c. 
The second manner, that of ornate declamation, 
Is represented by Aeschylos of Knidos and Aeschines 
of Miletos, about 80 B.c. It may be observed that why en 
the full development of the declamatory manner ^^o""" 
naturally came later than the other ; for it was 
the last result of those declamatory exercises on 
which Aslanism was founded^. In the progress of 
the decadence Hegesias was to Aeschylos of Knidos 
much what Antiphon was to Demosthenes. 

At the time when Aslanism of the sententious ^ma-^ 

1 Brut. § 325. This 'Fa&m^hv Mao-KaXf'iov was uu- """"' 

' Aeschines opened a scbool at doubtedly a school of declamation: 

Khodea when he left Athens in Aescliinea did not profess to teach 

3:;0b.C.; [Plut] via. X. oratt. the art of Rhetoric. 
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kind was prevalent, the first step towarda tlie revi- 
val of Atticism was taken by Hermagoras of Temnos. 
The art of Hhetoric, whicli now for a century and a 
lialf had exercised little influence on oratory, had 
Phalli nf passed at Athens through two phases. First, the 
Practical Rhetoric founded in Sicily by Korax had 
been perfected by Anaximenes and Isokrates. This 
could not esiat without a practical object; it perished 
before Athens had become what Athens was in the 
days of Polybios. ' The sea is there and the head- 
lands and tiie everlasting hills; Athend still stands 
spear in hand, as the guardian of her chosen city; 
D^mos still sits in Pnyx ; he still chooses Archons by 
the lot and Generals by the uplifted hand ; but the 
fierce democracy has sunk into the lifelessness of a 
cheerless and dishonoured old age ; its decrees con- 
sist of fulsome adulation of foreign kings; its dema- 
gogues and orators are sunk into beggars who 
wander from court to court to gather a few talents 
of alms for the People which once received tribute 
from a thousand cities^.' But, just as the Practical 
llhetoric was about to perish because its occupation 
was gone, Aristotle claimed Rhetoric for philosophy. 
The Philosophical Rhetoric necessarily aimed, of 
course, at forming practical orators ; but, unhke its 
predecessor, it had a reason for existing independ- 
ently of results. In the schools of the pliilosophers 
accordingly, and chiefly in the Peripatetic school, it 
had lived on. Hermagoms now worked up the 
treatises both of the Practical and of the Philosophi- 

' Frt«ni;in, Jlisl'iry ■>/ Federal Gotermenl, toI. i, ii. 221. 
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cal Rhetoric into a new system. His object wiis 
practical ; but he followed the philosophers in giving 
his chief care to the province of Invention, Erring 
on the side of too much subtlety, he founded a Rhe- 
toric which, as distinguished from the Practical and 
the Philosophical, may be called the Scholastic^ 
For Greek oratory this could do little directly. But ra^softo- 
for Roman oratory Hermagoras and his followers did /«kj«(» 
very much what the school of Isokrates had done for'"-"""'^ 
Athens. And both to Greece and to Rome they did 
good service by reviving the conception of oratory 
not as a knack but as an art, and so preparing men 
once more to discern between the true artists and 
the false. It is not a mere coincidence, it is oxi^i^'^vauf 
illustration more of the close bond between oratory ™"^^ 
and the other arts that, just about the time when 
the Atticist revival was beginning, there are traces of 
a renascence in Greek sculpture. From about 300 ^^'^™( 
to 150 B.C. the school of Lysippos had prevailed — atj/JS^o*. 
school which substituted tlie real for the ideal, 
selecting the basest subjects if in these a frigid tech- 
nical skill could be shown forth. In sculpture, as in 
oratory, ingenuity or pretension had marred simpli- 
city, dignity and beauty; and the generation that 
began to revolt from Hegesias began also to revolt 
from Lysippos. 

It may have been Cicero who paid a compliment soeaffrf 
to his teacher Melon by setting the fashion of dis- ^™'' 
tingulshing a Bhodian School from the Attic and 
the Asiatic. Such a school is unknown to DionysJos, 

' For tiieayatem of Hermagoras, OHechen und Homer : esp §§ 3 — 
s,c Viilkmaiin, Die Phetorik (lev 4, pp. 90 — 31). 
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Caecilius or Strabo. It is, in. fact, confusing to 
treat it as separate. The Rhodian orators, so far as 
p^ii^T ^^^y ^^^ ^ common stamp, were eclectics, borrowing 
:SS«f from the epigrammatic Asianism, but, on the whole, 
incUned to Atticism of the type represented by 
Shifts Hypereldes. Under the Successors of Alexander, 
Rhodes had become important, first, politically, and 
then, as a result of this, in a literary and scientific 
sense. The oratorical school does not seem to have 
S'/- ^'"^^ famous before 100 B.C. Apollonios and Molon 
ioo'b.c'"' were both Karians of Alabanda, who, like many 
other men whose names illustrated Rhodes, mi- 
EstimrHfof cfrated thither for a career. Cicero is no impartial 
mKits. panegyrist of a school to which he probably owed 
many faults; and, in the judgment of Dionysios, 
the Atticism of the Ehodians was perverse. Yet, 
in its degree, it must have done good service at 
a time when florid declamation was almost univer- 
sally popular; and, through Cicero, it brought the 
better of two rival influences into the mighty stream 
of Roman life. 
Rmnantiea Bofore Romau oratorv could be even indireetlv 

lifOralorif. , •' *' 

influenced by Greek, there was an obstacle to be 
removed. The Roman mind, unlike the Greek, did 
not instinctively conceive the public speaker as an 
artist. It conceived him strictly as a citizen, weighty 
by piety, years, or office, who has something to say 
for the good of the other citizens, and whose dig- 
nity, hardly less than the value of his hearer's time, 
Pro^ainf enjoins a pregnant and severe conciseness. Cato de- 
slZt tested Greek rhetoric. The Gracchi, on the other 
hand, were more Hellenic in their tastes; and before 
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100 B. c. tlie florid Asianism had admirers and per- 
haps imitators at Rome. Declamations in Greek on Bedama- 
abstract questions (^e'o-eis, quaesfiones) were first in- 
troduced: then, about Cicero's time, came exercises 
on definite cases founded in fact {virodia-eK, caussae), 
either forensic or dehberative — the latter being 
suasonae. In Cicero's time, or a little later, there 
"were also controversiae — dealing with special situ- 
ations, but not with special persons; e.g., what a 
brave man is to do in such or such circumstances; 
and these at once recall the nature of the exercises 
which Aeschines is said to have founded at Rhodes. 
Lastly, under the Empire, we have declamations on 
poetical or fancy themes. Now, all these declama- /nrrmmi., 
tory exercises were in tlie interest of Asianism. 
What was necessary to give Atticism a future at 
Rome was that the theory of Rhetoric should have 
a place there. It was a great step gained when, 
about 92 B.C., L. Plotius and others opened schools h™™-. 

eclioolgof 

for the teaching of Rhetoric in La^in. The censors, ^^t"'''- 
as might have been expected, opposed this: in the 
last days of the Republic, Rome was rather scandal- 
ised by the first instance of a Knight teaching 
Rhetoric; but learners were numerous from the 
first. 

As early as 90 b. c, then, the Greek conception 
of oratory was established at Rome. Roman oiutory 
was to be, in some way, artistic. The question Astanism 
remained. Was this way to be the 'Asiatic' or -dwe*™- 
the 'Attic'? 

About 95 B.C. Hortensius began to be Wiemnensii: 
Latin representative of Asianism, It was his dls- 
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tiiiction that lie combined its two manners, senten- 
tious point and florid declamation. His vivacity 
was probably his best quality : it is characteristic of 
the man that he studied all aids to theatrical effect, 
and also that, vrhen he had reached the consulship, 
his oratorical ambitions were fulfilled. Cicero now 
comes forward as the representative of the Rhodian 
eclecticism. His success, thoxigh not exactly a vic- 
tory for the Attic school, was, at least, a sure sign 
that the Atticists would finally prevail. Cicero, like 
his Rhodian masters, is by no means emancipated 
from Aaianism; and, in a comparison with Demo- 
sthenes, his faults of form are made more con- 
spicuous by the usual absence of great thoughts and 
of really noble feeling. The force of the recent and 
surely extravagant reaction against Cicero comes 
from the habit of regarding him as the great Roman 
orator, not as the great Roman master of literary 
rhetorical prose. His proper Greek analogue is not 
Demosthenes but Isokrates, As a practical orator, 
Cicero can scarcely be placed in the second rank 
by those who know the Attic models. As a 
styhst in the epideictic kind, though he has not 
consummate ai't, he joins versatile strength to bril- 
liancy and abundance in a degree which has never 
been equalled. 

The pure Atticism of Rome may be dated from 
about GO B. c. Its best representative was the poet 
and forensic orator, Gains Licinius Calvus {82 — 48 
B. c), who imitated Lysias in a field of work as 
limited as the Greek writer's own, but who, like 
Lysiaa, was not untouched by a generous sympatb}- 
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witli the great political interests of his (lay. Nest 
to Calvus probably came Messalla Corvinus, who Mfssaiia 
translated the defence of Phryne by Hypereides, 
and who is said to have been not unsuccessful in 
reproducing something of the master's eloquence. 
Atticism was the return, not to a school, but to 
a phase of the Greek mind: and, as the men who 
represented this phase were most various, it was 
inevitable that the revival should have factions. 
One sect of the earlier Roman Atticists worshipped r/ieecrf* 

f^^_ ofBoman 

X§nophon; another, Thiicydides ; another, Lysias ■^"*"™''" 
and Hypereides. To adopt Xenophon as an ora- f^^^'"'"' 
torical standard was a mere mistake : in style, he 
is an unpractical Andokides : and for the advocate, 
at least, no model eould be less suitable^, Tkucydi- ^™^?'' 
des, again, is at once transitional and unique : to 
imitate him in another language was therefore a 
twofold error. The Lysians and Hypereideans ^^j^'^j" 
could have shown far better reason for their choice, ''''""'*■ 
if only the distinctive excellence of Lysias and 
Hypereides, their x^P^^ ^"^ grace, had not been 
the very thing which no Greek had succeeded in 
reproducing, and which manifestly could not be 
translated into an idiom which was not its own. 
At last Dionysios came forward to maintain that Demosihe- 
the excellences of Thucydides, of Isokrates, of Lysias, 
and if these, then the excellences of Xenophon and 
Hypereides too, meet in Demosthenes. 

It must be borne in mind that the practical F'-«pf '•.' 
benefits to be derived from Atticism by Rome were ^"^7° 
of a different order from those which could be derived 
' A forensi gtrepilit ivmoHssitiuts : Cic. Orat.%Z2. 
II. 29 
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from it by Greece. Rome was only developing lier 

artistic literature; Greece had seen hers pass 

through maturity to decay. The sapling might 

be trained to lines of growth in which it should 

bear fruit hereafter; the withered tree could blossom 

no more. The Atticist Revival gave Kome true 

canons for living work. It gave Greece, not this, 

but the only thing now possible, a standard for the 

appreciation of the past. The representative of the 

revival, as it affected Rome, is Cicero, The repre- 

DftmjwfM sentative of the revival, as it affected both Rome 

and Greece, ia Dionyaios of Halikamassos, the 

greatest critic of the ancient world who was not 

a philosopher. Philosophical criticism began with 

Aristotle; and, for antiquity, may be said to have 

fniiierarN ended with him. But the literary criticism of the 

mtiquui/. ancient world was never so thorough as in Dionysioa. 

,venj,< He and his friend Caecilius, those two men who, 

h'l^t^by ii^ tli^ reign of Augustus, gave a complete expi'es- 

""■ sion to all the tendencies and energies of the 

reaction which had been growing for nearly a 

century, had this for a common characteristic, — they 

were determined not to lose themselves in the 

subtleties of the new Scholastic Rhetoric: they saw 

Tedmim! that there was better work to be done. They 

uutJmX" did not try to strike out a new path through these 

technical mazes, like ApoUodoros of Pergamos or his 

antagonist Theodores of Gadara just before them, 

or like Hennogenes after them. On technical points, 

Dionysios generally goes back to Aristotle or Theo- 

phrastos. He and his friend saw that the revival 

of theory had performed its part, by recalling atten- 
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tion to those works of true ait by wliich tlie theory 
was illustrated. What was now needed was not 'a^^mc 
more minute analysis but a better aesthetic criticism. "™™«'"'- 
For Cicero's teacher at Athens, Demosthenes and 
Hegesias were alike classical. This must not be. 
Men iimst be taught to feel, and not merely to 
recognise by a mechanical test, that Hegesias and 
Demosthenes are of different orders. This desire of 
clearer Insight into the things which make the Attic 
excellences was necessarily connected with the task 
of separating genuine from spurious works. In the »i»wT'ra*nii- 
catalogues of the orators {p-qTopiKoX TrtVaKes) at Per- ll^^icu 
games or Alexandria the librarian had merely to "" "^ 
register the traditional authorship. He could not 
enter upon critical inquiries. Such inquiries were 
undertaken by Dionysios and Caeciliua. The paper 
of Dionysios on Deinarchos exemplifies his method. 
The evidence used is external as well as internal: 
the rhetor's life is sketched; his models are indi- 
cated; the tradition is tried by its warranty, by 
that conception of the writer's style which the critic 
has formed for himself, and by the subject-matter. 
Dionysios was, however, preeminently the literary sp^rfff! 
critic, Caecilius was preeminently the scholar and ^'""i""'. 
grammarian. The treatment of the Attic orators by 
the two men respectively suggests the greater inde- 
pendence and greater subtlety of Dionysios in this 
field. On the other hand, Caecilius was the first to "nd c/ 
cultivate a province on which Dionysios does not 
seem to have entered. The register of Attic phrases 
compiled by Caecilius — who probably wrote a rhe- 
torical lexicon also — stood, as the first of its kind, 
29^3 
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between the glossaries of Alexandria and such later 
lexicons as tliose of Harpokration. 
Aiiani^na, The Spirit whicli animated all this various woik 
S'f.wT' came from a certain way of looking at the whole 
development of Greek prose since Alexander. Ci- 
cero, the Roman, conceives Atticism as an unbroken 
tradition, which was merely adulterated and debased 
by those influences which are called Asiatic. In one 
sense this is most true. Athens made once for all 
the conquest of Hellenic prose. The forms of the 
Attic dialect became once for all the standai-d fornis 
of Greek literature, and are so in the newspapers of 
today. From Polybios to Trikoupes the literary 
svipremacy of Athens has been acknowledged by men 
who have written in a dialect which they did not 
speak. It has been tnily said that the latest Byzan- 
tine was, in language, nearer to Xenophon than Xe- 
nophon was to Herodotos^. On the other hand, just 
as a Roman could scarcely comprehend the feeling 
with which Demosthenes regarded Pliilip, so a Roman 
could scarcely comprehend the feeling with which 
Dionysios and Caecilius regarded Hegesias. To those 
Greek scholars living in Augustan Rome, Asianism, 
when they looked back on it and compared it vi'ith 
the art of better days, seemed not merely a debase- 
ment, but an extinction, of the soul by which that 
art had lived. Attic forms might be retained; but 
without the Attic spirit they were dead. The conti- 
moiviiiia nuity had been merely outward. Let us hear Dio- 
il'oi™".'"'" "y^ios say this in his own vivid words. 'Great 
thanks might jnstly be given to our days, most 

' iM-eommi, r>uti, of HUU.ry- 
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excellent Amniaeus, as well for an iinproveraent 
in otlier branches of culture, as particularly for the 
signal advance that has been made by the study of 
Civil Oratoiy. For, in the times before ours, the 
old scientific Ehetorie was threatened with abohtion 
by the contumelies and outrages that it suffered. 
From the death of Alexander of Maeedon it began to 
yield up its spirit and gradually to fade; and in our 
own generation it was all but totally extinguished, 
A stranger crept into the other's place — immodest, 
theatrical, ill-bred, intolerable, imbued neither with 
philosophy nor with any other liberal discipline ; 
stealthily she imposed on the ignorance of the multi- 
tude ; and, besides living in greater wealth, luxury, 
splendour than her predecessor, drew into her own 
hands all those threads of political power and influ- 
ence which should have been held by her wiser 
sister. Utterly vulgar and meddlesome, the usurper 
at last made Greece like to the households of mis- 
guided profligates. For, even as in such houses the 
true wife, freeborn and virtuous, sits powerless over 
all tliat is her own, while a giddy paramour, a pre- 
sence fatal to the home, claims to govern its for- 
tunes, heaping scorns and threats on their rightful 
queen; even so in every city — aye, and worst of all, 
in the seats of culture no less than elsewhere— the 
Attic Muse, daughter of the land and of its memories, 
had been disinherited and made a mockery, while 
the abuse that had eome but yesterday from some 
barbarians of Asia, an outlandish baggage from 
Phrygia or Kana, presumed to rule the cities of 
Greece, when, by her, the other had been driven 
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from their councils — tlie wise damsel by the foolish, 
the modest by the mad-^.' 
i Atticism could not quicken the dead tilings of 
Greece, nor could it permanently guard Rome against 
the intrusions of a false taste. Two things, however, 
it did, and for these it deserves the gratitude of man- 
kind. It set correct models before those great Koman 
writers who, in their turn, have been examples to 
the modern world. It founded a Greek criticism of 
Greek literature in which the perspective was just, 
and recorded the reasons of men, whose qualifica- 
tions and opportunities were complete, for compara- 
tive estimates which the sense of posterity has 
approved, but to which posterity alone could not 
have given so authoritative a sanction. Greek lived 
on, to be the tongue in which Marcus and Julian, 
by the Danube or the Rhine, asserted the late 
supremacy of a wisdom that carried the seeds of 
death, to bring the message of a hope beyond the 
grave and to hear on a strenuous tide the voices of 
men whom that promise made sublime, to be the 
record of empire in the city of Constaiitine, to write 
its legends on the stones of Ravenna or to blazon 
them on the apses of Venice and Torcello, even 
to keep bright the memories of civil freedom where, 
in a northern Isolation, in the Tauric land washed 
by the harbonrless sea, the fire once taken from 
Megara burned for centuries on the last altar of 
the hearth that had a Greek commonwealth for its 
shrine, and at last, in onr own age, after a second 
deliverance from the barbarian, most happily to be- 
' DJonys. titpi rav dpx' pijTopuiv, proem. 
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come once more the language of a free Greek people ; 
but never under any sky to recover that balance 
of its native qualities which had been so perfect 
and so transient. Yet the writers and speakers 
who had moulded Attic speech were to have an in- 
fluence which should be world-wide and perpetual 
even when it was unfelt. After that long night 
for Greek art which began with the death of Alex- 
ander, when the cold dawn of a new day was break- 
ing on the earth silent under the dominion of 
Augustus, men of Greek race rekindled an instinct 
fur the best things that Greece had done in the 
half-forgotten morning of her gladness, her glorious 
strength, her beauty made musical by intelligent and 
gracious self-mastery. As the little band of Xeno- 
phon'a comrades, hemmed in by barbarians and 
fighting their way back to Hellas out of the heart 
of Asia, burst into a cry of joy as they saw from 
the hill-top the first light of the waves of the 
Euxine, so these loyal workers were rejoiced afar 
off by a gleam from the sunlit surface of that clear 
sea which ripples at the feet of a pvire and an 
immortal Aphrodite. They strove on, and won 
their way to their goal : for they brought the Athe- 
nian spirit once more into the central current of 
human life by communicating it to the genius of 
Eome. 
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I. 153 ; restoration of the demo- 
cracy at, n. 6 ; the centre of a 
ucw Naval Confederacy, 37S B.C., 

II. [o; the sciiool of Isolurutes at, 
IL. 12. i3;oosmopolitanisinat, 11. 16; 
liioliratet! auX ll 15 ' home aifedis 
at, 11, ]6 the theonkon at b clnb 
called 'The Sixty at l[ 2b social 
life at, i the Di meiJJi Uate at 
It. 33 ; the histoiy of b\ A 1 Irotion 
11. 48 ; Plietorii, in jjo b c at, 11 
55 ; contrasted with Uporta, 11 116 
et seq. ; her services to civilization 
11. I id ; the constitution of II 1 19 
and Spartu ^ — mutual [ohtiLal les 
sons, 11 12 m Mary soicnoe at 
a. ; her early wars with tparta 11 
111 ; Isokratea on eaiiy history of 
!i. 126; Finlar and 11 14 Iso 
]u^tea on pudhe opinion at, il 143 ; 
tliHwoiship of 'Persuasion' at, 11. 146 ; 
the eiiltiire of eloquence at, 11. 147 ; 
Isokiates on youth of, ib. ; her 
claims to maritime empire, 11. 153 ; 
her gifts to primitive Greece, 16. ; 
the mother of coloaisation, ib. ; the 
founder of eivillife, 11. 1J4; the festi- 
vals of, 16. ; the military champion ol 
oppressed Greeks, ib. ; and Spaita, 
public spirit of, in early days, 11. ij;; 
chmges against, 11. 156 ; test of Im- 
perial, ill.; must deftoid the auto- 
nomy of tlie cities, II. iig; Thebes 
and Platiiea contrasted in respect of 
tlieir deeds towards, ii. 180; too 
ready to espouse quan'els, 11. 1S4 ; 
ailvautages of peace for, in 355 B.C., 
11. iR= ; befijtc and after she was 



Impenal, 11. 188; the hegemony of, 
in 478 and in 378 B.C.. Ti. 193 : 
system of succession at, its relation 
in spirit and form to Roman and 
Hindoo systems, ii. 316; outer his- 
tory of, from Sicilian Expedition to 
Battle of Chaeroneia, 11. 372 ; other 
mention of, I. 115 et seq. ; 128 el 
eeq. ; 204; 2081 131 et seq. ; 235 ; 
343 et seq. ; 248; 153; J59 ; 262 et 
seq. ; 369 et seq. ; 273 ; 281 et seq. ; 
iQj et seq. ; 301 6t seq. ; 11. 1 ; 5 et 
seq.; II ; 13; '2t et seq, ; aS et seq. ; 

23; 35i 54; 66' ^9i 7°i 94; y6; 



8 et seq. ; I40 et seq. 
i 146! seq. ; 180 


■65 et' 
et seq. ; 


148; 
seq.; 


etbeq 193; 200 


et seq. 


; 205 


seq 209 et seq. ; 
i 346 4J et Eeq. 
1 64 2 , 
s u 1^,6 


233 et 


seq. ; 


a, 1 r 4 > 148 ; I. 


264 ; I, 


. 189; 


43 l[ 104 II. 153 


et seq 


.; 11. 



i&o n 203 11. 208; II. 210; H. 

Att sm the Augustan, I. Ixiii ; Lysias 
the repiesentative of, l. 142 ; and 
Asian tm e sential difference be- 
tween m Oratory, 11. 439 ; revival 
of, its different effects ou Greece and 



of 



Attioists, Tlie Greek, liieir 

Asionism, 11. 452 
Augus-.an age, the rivalry of Atticism 

and Asiauism deciiled in, i. b:iv. et 

seq. ; representative Atticists of, 11. 

450 et seq.; declamations of tlic, [. 

4j; 11. 447 
Autotrator, 11. 247 

Batraehos, the agent of the Thirty, 

I. .S3 
Boeotia, I. 83 et seq. ; and Atbeiis, 1, 

133 ; the Kevolution of 447 B.C. in, 

I. 131; other mention of, 1. 129; 
1.243;!. 247; 1.256; 11. 11; 11. ir8; 

II. ijgetseq. ; 11. 190 
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Boeotian Confederacy, ir. 176 

Bufotos, Demosthenes Against, 

ceruing the Name, n. 301 



hia place in the history of oratorical 
plose, II. 448; his view of A:iiaii- 
ism, II. 452 ; other a 



Bnuthyllos, I. 145 



'73 el 



Brougham, oa Demostiieiies and Bnrke, 
I. Ixxxix ; on Greek and Roman ora- 
tory compaied, i. ovi 

Bvirke, i. Ixxsvii et seq. 

B'isirk, Bee Isokrates 

IL 180; U. iSgetseq. ; 11.304 

Caecilins of Calacte, on the Attic 
Orators, I. Isv; I. 29 ; I. 4^ ; 1. 92 ; 
J, ig6 et seq. ; I. 199; 11. 80; and 
Eionysioa, 11. 450 et seq.; epeeial 
^-orkof, II. 451 

Calvus, Gains Licinius, i. 195; 11. 448 

Canning, i. Isxxiv 

Carthage, Dionyeios defeats, i, 104; 
other mention of, 11. 91; 11. iSS 

Clialtrias, 11. 16 

Chaeroneia, Battle of, ir, 1; ii. 17; 
11.20; 11. 53; II. 31 etBeq.; 11. 155 

Chalkedon, the Eevolt of . i. no; other 



CiMcia.ii.io; 11.100; 11. 161; 

Citium, II. 113 

Clandian, 1. cvii 

Comedy, attitude of towards the New 
Culture, 1. cxsxi; sympathy of Lysias 
and Hypereidea nith, 11. 382 

Coreyra, 1. 26 ; I. 72 ; 11. 140 ; il, 148 

Corinth, I. 8j ; I. 138 ; I. 135 ; 1.204 '• '■ 
20j; II. 161 ; II. 190; 11. 193 et seq.; 

Corintli, Battle of, 1. 278 
Corinthian War, the, 1. 83; I. 94; i. 
204; L 207; I. 223; 1. 328; 1.331; 



1. ili2 






,61; 11 



■33 



Chttlkidian Hippobotae, 11. 263 

ChalMs, II. 26; 

Chares, l. 133 ; 11. 16 ; II. 204 

ChaiidemoE, 11. 36 

Cbarililes, 1. 105 

Charmides, i. 103; i. 138 

Chatham, ehaiaoter of his eloquence. 



> the, 1 



not, I 



'Ss; 



11, 162 ; 11. 180 ; 183 et aeq. ; 11. 193 ; 
11. 198 ; 11. 204 ; 11. 348 
Cicero, Attio perorations in, 1. civ ; 
on the School of Isokrates, 11. 
13 ; points of resemblance befneen 
Isokrates and, 11. 34 ; Ms account 
of Lyeias, i. 148 ; on the charao- 
teiistics of the plain style of oratoiy, 
1. i6i ; his criticism of Lysias, 1. 19; ; 



Council of the Four Hundred, Ando- 
kideE imprisoned by the, 1. 86; ap- 
pearance of AndoMdes before the, 1. 
114; 1. i3o; otlier mention of the, I. 

Croini, Ora llie, Demosthenes, 11. 407 et 

Beq. ; compared with Lysias Agaimt 

Eratosthenes, I. 368 
Cynics, paradoxes of the, II. 103 
Cyprus, Andokides imprisoned in, 1. 79 

et seq.; Andokides settles in. I. 81 ; 

Athens supplied with eorn from, 1. 

109 ; the reforms ejected by Eyagoraa 

in, 11. Ill; otherwise mentioned, i. 

117; I. 335 et seq.; 1.238; 1.382; 

II. 84; II. 95; II. 109 et seq.;n. 113; 

seq.; II. 173; 11.189 
Cyieue, n. =00 
Cyras the Elder, 11. 170; 175 
Cyras the Younger, II. 17; 11. 118; 11. 

161; bis facilities for invading Asia 

compared with (hose of Philip, ii. 

172; his conduct at Kiinaia. 11. 251 
Cythera, 11. 158 

Damnippos, r. 149 et seq. 
Dannos, 11. 31; 11. lofi; 11. 118 
Darelos Hystaspis, ir. 133; 11. 155 
Datoii, ri. 189 
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Debate, its influence on Modern Ora- 
tory, r. Ixxxiii 
Decade, the, of Attie Orators, i. IsT 
Deinarohos, I. 194; n. i6j; 11. J75 
Dekeleia, flight of ultra- oligarchs to, 

I. 11; Agia ocenpiea, r. 141; the 
Spartan occupation of, i, i^g ; the 
Attic deme of, 1.303! other mention 

Delium, i. 138 

DeloH,the Oonfederacy of, it. 14 

Delphi, golden statue of G-orgiaa at, i. 
103; the oracle at, 11. 197; other 
mention of, n. 113 ; II. ijo ; ii- 196 

Delphinion, the, i. 161; 1.172; i. 176; 

II. 294 
Demarato!!, 11. i<)t 
Deme.registers, revision of, 11. 360 
Demeter, it. 1.53 

Demetrios PhaleTens, the only distin- 
guiahed orator formed in the school 
of Aristotle, II. 3J1 ; Cicero dates Uie 
decline from, ii. 44! ; hia style, ib. 

Democracy, early Greek, place of elo- 
quence m, T. cii ; the Athenian, be- 
fore Peiaistratos, IT. [30 

Demonikos, aee Isokrates 

DemoBthenes, and Lysina, i. 195 et 
seq. ; on the war with Persia, 11. 21 ; 
the first Philippic of, 11. 311; and 
laaeos, ir. t6g; 11. 300; engaged in 
Private Cauaea, 11. 301 ; a glance at 
the careers of laaeos and, ih. ; in 
Public Cansea, 11. 302 ; in Poiitica, 
ib. ; his likeneaa to IsaeoB in com- 
position and ill treatment of subject- 
matter, 11. 303 ; manifold qnalitiea 
of his oratory, 11. 308 ; various co- 
louring of his private speeches, 11. 
309! his place in the development 
of AUic Oratory, ii. 397 ; hia speech 
On the Crovm, II. 407 et aeq. ; enthu- 
siasni of, its distinctive character, ti. 
416; Boman followers of, II. 4491 
other mention of, I. 31 ; 35; 110; 
[68; i38; It. 1; 17; 17; 45; 56; 
63 ; 67; 70; 17s; 203; ■106; 367 et 



1- ; 273 ei 
14 et seq. 






EX. 465 

DerliyllidRS, n. ifii 

Diagotas of Melos, I. 86 ; I. 1S3 

Diagoras, the father of leaeoa, 11. 

Dialectic, its beginnings in Ionia, i. 
cxiii ; its influence on Attic Tragedy, 

Diipolia, the, I, St 

Dikaeogenea, see Isaeos 

DiodorOS, I. 113 ; I. 133 ; t. 304 ; II. 

143 ; It. 348 
Diodotos, 1. Ko; i. 62 ; I. 39J et seq.; 

II. 2f 3 et seq. 
Diogeiton, see Lysms 
DiognetoB, t. 331 et seq. 
Diokleidea, r. 74; i. 118 ; l. ui et aeq. ; 

Dinliles, i. 383 

Diomnesfos, sou of Diognetos, i. 331 

Diomneatos, brotbec o£ Isokrates. 

"■ 3 
Dionysia, the, 1. 379 et seq. ; 11. 188 
Dionysiodoros, 1. 370 ; I. 373 
Dionjsios, the accuser of Agoratos, 1. 

572 ;!■ 275; 1- 29s etseq. 
Dionysios of Herakleia, ir. 346 
Dionysios, the Elder, Tyrant of Syra- 
cuae, Lysias takes part in an embassy 
to, I. r.';4 ; Embassy at the Olympic 
Featival of 388 b.c, from, I. 304 ; the 
enemy of Greece, i. 205 ; Lysi^ in. 
yeigha against the envoya of, i. 306; 
Aristophanes (the client of Lysiaa) 
takes part in an embassy to, I. 236 ; 
Isokrates and, n. 19; 11. 89; the 
absolutism of, 11. 91; in league with 
Sparta, ir. 158; Sicily enslaved by, 
II. 163; Isokrates and, ti. 66 etseq.; 
II. 170; Letter of laokratea to, ti. 

Dionysios of Halikanuisaos, his treat- 
ment of the Attic Orators, i. Ixvi; 
ontlie 'austere style' of composition, 

teristios of the older prose, t. 13; 
on the excellences ^hieh Demosthe. 
nea borrowed from Thucydides, i. 
35 ; on Antiphon, how to be under- 
stood, L 38 et seq,; mention of An- 

30 
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l-ikiifGS 11 



laile bv, 1. as ; his reeog- 
iiitioji of a plsilologieal value in 
AudoUdes, I. 89, 94; on the authen- 
ticity of the Bpeech De I'ace at- 
tributed to AudokiJes, 1. 129 et 
eeq.; on. Oie date of Lysias' liirth, 1. 
1 43 ; on the two Si)eeohe3 For Iphi- 
kratfs, I. ijs; on the characteriatJes 
of the 'plflin' stj'Ie, 1. 161 ; on Ctho- 
poiia, i. 166; oil the elanmess of 
Lvnian, !. i7i;outhexi'pi!0'' ehiuin 
of Lyaiiis, 1. 177; on the inycntiTB 
fertility of LjEian, 1. 179; on the 
differeuoe hetween the sjateniB of 
airangement in Lyaias and Iso- 
krates, I. 1 So ; on the skill of Lyslas 
in uftrrative, I. 182 ; on the defects 
of Lysitts, I. 1S8; the hest critic 
of LjEiaa, I. 196; the uiimbcr of 
Ljsias' authentic works according 
to, t, 199; fragments of Bpi^ethee by 

fieq. ; makes no mention of au Epi- 
taphios by LysiftG. i. log; outheDe- 
JiberaiiTB Speech by Lysias, i. jir ; 
rejects the Gtatemeiit of Apbaieus 
that Isokiates never nTote a forentin 
speech, n. 8 ; on the position of Iso- 
krates as a teacher, 11. i.^; on the 
'Bmoath harmony' of Isokrates, ii. 
56; on the repi'eeentafives of the 
'smooth' style, ji. ^8; outhe.lreo;)!!- 
gitikut oi Isoikrates, 11. 67; on the 
anaugement of Isokrates, 11. 68 et 
SBC[. ; on the lessona derivable from, 
u. 70; contrasts a passage from the 
De Pace of Isokr. with a passage 
from the Third ObjiUhiac, 11, 17 et 
seq. ; on the works ascribed to Iso- 
kratea, ji. Bo; on the autheiiticity 
of the Ad DemoHicviii, 11. 87 ; on the 
renown enjoyed by the PanegyHkoe, 
II. 164 ; on the Phillppos of Iso- 
krates, 11. 175; on the De Face of 
Isokrates, 11. 191 ; significance of 
laaeoa, as viewed by, it. 373; proems 
of Lysias and Isaeos compared by, 
II. 37;; on the art of Isaeos, 11. 388; 
on the style of proof used by Lysia'! 



and I-aeo'- 11 190 et e^i , on the 
superiority ol Isaeufc to Lj-.ia.-. in 
oiKOio^a), II 399, his 
t be accepted with a 
reserve, u 500, and Gaeciliui, the 
cJnraeter of their work, 11 4.0 et 
seq , 'jpecial woik of, 11 451, ei- 
trait from, on the decline and re- 
*i\j1 of Oiatoiv II 4i3 et seq ; 
other refeieuiiB to, i 170 , !. 299; 
II- 1.15 



Diphilos, I. 1 10 

Dorian conquest of Pelopoiin 

,55 et ,.,1. 
Drakou, u. 161 



EiJtiOQeia, the fortifying of, i. 10 ; the 
revolt at, 1. 11 

Egesta, I. 121) 

Egypt, Chahrias in, 11. 16; the civili- 
Kution of, II. 97 et seq^. ; resiBlance 
of, to Persia, 11. 160 ; rerolta of, 
from Tersia, II. 161 ; 173 ; disasters 
in Egypt brought ahout hy Imperial 
jiarty at Athens, 11. 1S9; Atiieniou 
hopes from, 11. ifjg 

Ekklesia, the contests of the, I. 34 ; 
busiueas of the, prefaced by an 
anathema on any citizen who shall 
make orei'tm'es to the barbarian. 



Bleusis, I. ifi; 1. 264 

Elensiniau Temple, 1, 

Isokrates iu the, 11. 

Elis, 1!. IQO 

Empedoklee, 1. cxx 
Enthymeme, 11. iSg e 
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Epbinltea, il tiii et Eerx. 

Bphoros, the historian, 

Isokratea, ii. (3; ir. 48 



Epichar 



I. 81; 1 



Epieheireme, 11. 389 et se([. 
EpiilaTiros, 11. igj et seq. ; IL 200 
EpideieliB Oratory, its influence on 

Deliberative, 11. 369 et seq.; its re- 

liLtiim to the natiouaJ literature, 11. 

425; ultimate cause o£ its decliuo, 

II. 434 et aeq. 
Epigeues, 1. 251 ; 11. 279 
Epiki'ates, see Lj^ias 
Epilykos, r. 83 
Epilxphic,, see Lysiaa 
Eca-iphon, 1. 300 
EvasiiBtratos, i, 300 
Eratim, On the Froperty nf, see Lysias 
EratostheneE, impeachment of, r. 142 ; 



Erehia, the deme of, 11. 2 

Eretria, defeat of the Atlieaiac fleet at, 

Ergoklcs, Againit, see Lysias 
Erichthonios, 11. 119 
Eristics, the, 11. 9; 11. 38; II. 51; 
II. 69; II. 128 et seq.; 11. 133; 

II. ,46 

Erotikos, ia Plato's Fhaedroi, I. 305 
Brsliine, t. Isxxvi ; i. civ 



Eudymian Ethic?, Iho, i, 
Eukleidcs, 1. 104; 1. 115 



Euiaaihes, Speech For, si 
Eumenicles, the, I. 40 ; 1. 
EumolpiJae, the, i. 282 
EumolpoB, II. (54 



Evm 



L. 140 



Eii}>hiletos, Speech For, see Isaeos 

Eupliiletos, one of tlie heimokopidae, 
I. 74 i I. 76;,. ,04 

Eupolia, II. 2gi 

Eniipides, hia true greafne'ss, i. icix: 
fallacy invoheJ in calhng him the 
moat 'humaa' of the Greek tra- 



Ruripides, i. 



Eurybiades, ir. it6 

Euryetheus, I. 307 ; 11.122; 11. IS4 ; 

Ellthydymoa, brother of Ly Bias, i. 145 

F.nDujiUmos of Plato, 11. 50; 11. 131 

F.uthijtuis, Speech Agaimt, see Iso- 
kratea 

Euxiiie, the corn-trade between Athens 
and the, i. 80; i. 110; ti. 224 

Evagoras, king of the Cypiian Salamis, 
how be won the throne, It, 109; 
his reforms in Cyprus, II. iii ; his 
friendE^ip nith £onon, ib. ; his war 
with Perseus, ib. : other mention of. 



160 



1.92; 






Ethopoiia, i. 173 

Ethos in laaeos, 11. 2^: 

Euboea, Ifiltiades and the war In, I. 
1 28 ; the war of Athena with, i. 
[30; the revolt of Megara and. i. 
131; Athenian franchise partly given 
to the towns oi, I. 311 ; ravaged by 
Theljes, II. ijo ; the revolt of, 11. 263 

EubuloE, his law respecting the Theo- 
rikon, II. 27 ; the policy of, 11. 28 



Ecandros, Speech ^joJhs. 



B Lysi: 



'Figure' and 'trope,' 11. 63 
Five Hundred, Senate of, I. 248 
Florence, civic sentiment in, compan 
■with the Athenian, i. ciiicv 

Galen, i. 230 
Gelon, I. 143 
GerouRia, the, 11. 121 
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OorRiaB of Leontini, i. exxiii et seq.; 
senior to AiiUphon, i, i \ bis speech 
at Oljmpia, i. aoj ; iuflnence of, on 
iHokr^tes, ii. }; at 01;mpia, ii. i8; 
li!;ure of, in a group representing 
Isoiratefi with his teaoheis, ii. 33; 
the error of, respecting proBe-rhythm, 
11. 61; introdaced 'figures of lan- 
guage ' into Greek Ehetorio, 11. 64 ; 
date of his death, ll. 94: preferred 
to Polykratea by laaon of Pherae, 
ill, : the He1ena« Encomium ascribed 
to, n. loo; the paradoxes of Pro- 
fagoiaa and, ii. 103; the fortnne be- 
queathed by, II. 143; on Hellenie 
unity, II. 151 ; and Tbncydides, 11. 
411: and iRokrates, 11, 4;!; 

Gorriiat of Plato, 11. 50 et seq. 

Gorgins of Athens, 11. 443 

Graphs ParanomSn. the, I, 153; I. 
1^9 et seq. 

Gtattan, i. Ixixv 

Greek Art, ideal character of, 11, 436 

Gylippos, II. igS 

Hannias, On the Property of , pee IsaeOB 
HaliftrtoH, i. 147 ; i. 256 ; I. 358 
Haliltamassos. i. m ; 11. i [ 
Ilalys, E. 11.117; 11. no 
Harpoliration, i. 5; i, i^g; i. 134; 









1.8, 



Hegesias, 11. 441 
HegesippoB, 11. 29* et seq. 
HekatomnoE, 11. i6i 
Jlelfwu Encomium, see Isokrates 
HellanikoB, the genealogist, I, 71 
Hellas, the intellectual growth of, in 
jth cent. B.C.: i. 18; the counsel 
of Gorgias to, i. 703 ; Lysias on 
the duty of, I. 105 ; the political 
ijfe of, I. io6; \iiait of the Persian 
fleet to, 1. 107 ; in the 4tli cen- 
tury, B.O. II. 14; the zeal of Iso- 
krates for, 11. gf; ; the Cyprian Sala.- 
it-post of, 



of. 



Athen 



and, II. 153 et eeq, ; Isokrates on 
the condition of, n. 157 ; hatred of 



barbariaas tlirouglioiit, 11. 162; 
Ajtia unable to resist, 11. 175 ; Iso- 
kratea on the state of, 11. 245 ; other 



^-98; 






ti8 inoi. ; 



103 ; H. jot) ; 11. 309 ; 11 
2?i; II. 256; II. ifii 
Hellenes, the, 11. 116; 11. il5 


, 244; 11. 
ii et seq. ; 


II. ifift; II. 169; II. 17 


I et eea., 


HeUenism, beginnings of a cosmopoli- 
tan. II. 16; n.2i; and old Hellas, 


gulf between. 11. 437 
Hellespont, i. 218; i. 211 ; 
=46:1. 26651. 283;li.iif 


1- m ■' '■ 
1; n. 140; 


n. iSg 
Helots, the, ir. 197, II. 300 




Hephaestia, the, i. 81 




Hera, u. 104 
Herakleia, 11. 146 




Herakleidae, the, u. 48; n. 


>S4; '1- 



Herakleiou, the, i 
Herftkles, i. 20-. ; 



Herm^oras of Temnos, ir. 44J 

Hermes, r. 73 

Hermippos of Smyrna, II. ii 



4 ; I. 68 ; I. 90 et seq. ; 
I. 93;l. 196 ;n. 70111.298 
Hermon, 1. 151 

Herodes, the murder of. see Antiphon 
Herodes Atticus, i. 8y ; r. 93 
Herodotoe, i. 19; i. 33; 1. 124; 11. 

Heroes, chronology o£ the, II. 98 
Hesiod, 11. £8; II. 89; 11. 113 
Hieron of Syracuse, 11. 12 
Hieronyraos, 1. 235 
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Hippias, son of Peisiatratos, expulsio: 

of, from Athens, i. 124, izj 
Hippias, the Sophist, &i Olympia, i 

Hippiia, I. exv 

Hlppokrates, the palaestra o^ 11. }[ 

Hippokrates, Againit the Soni of, se 

Lj'sias. Isae09 against the 



of, 



HipponikOii. father o£ Demonikos, 






103 ; 



Homeric Poems, their estimate anti 
illustrations of eloquence, I. clxj 
speeches of, modern in character, 
16.: omtoryof, aristocratic, not civil, 

Horteneius, 11. 448 

Hyperbolos, ostracism of, r. 134; say- 
ing of Plato Comlcas abont, (. 138 ; 
at Athens, 1. 141; contritsteil with 
Miltiades and others, 11. 18S 

Hjpereides, Lysias classed with, i. 
196 ; a representatiTe pupil o{ leo- 
krates, 11, 13 ; points of contact be- 
tween Isokrates and, i{. 71 ; cha- 
racter 0^ II. 381 ; his relation to 
Isoktates, II. 381 ; Lis relation to 
Lysiaa, 16, ; his sympathj with 
eomeily, ib. ; compared to Sheridan, 
II. 383 ; etyla of, ib. ; estimate of, 
in the treatise On Sabtimitij, II. 38s ; 
his Speech Against Evxenippos, 11. 
3S7 ; his Fmieral Oration, 11. 389 ; 
compared with Lykurgos, 11. 391 ; 
Boman followers of, tl, 449 

IdrieviB, ir. 1 73 

mjria, II. i58 

Imbros. i. 84; i. cjS 

Inheritance, Athenian roles of, 11. 317 

Ion, I. 157 

Ionia, tlie Practical Cultuie of, 1. ciii; 

1. oxvi; 1. ]8j ; II. 140, i6j 
Ionic School, the, i. 6g 
Ipliikrates, 11. 16, 141, 371 
Isneos, a student of Ljsias, I. ig4 ; the 

life of, sigailioaJice of its eompaiative 
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obscurity, 11. 261 ; parentage of, 11, 
■!6z ; probable date of birth of, ib.; 
citizenship of, 11. 263 ; his education, 
11. 264; ondLysias, 11. 265; foiensic 
work of, Jl. 365; speeches of, H. 
266 ; and Demosthenes, 11. 16; et 
seq. ; death of, II 769; satirized by 
Tbeopompos, 11, 370; style of, 11. 
372 et seq. ; distinction of, accord- 
ing to Dionysios, 11. 373 ; compared 
with Lysias, 11. 274 ; diction of, ib. ; 
composition of, 11. 176 ; proems of, 
compared with those of Lysias, 11. 
i;7 ; (ithos in, 11. 183 ; his use of 
figui'es, II. 183 ; his avoidance of 
hiatns, 11. 285 ; his treatment of 
Bubieot-matter, 11. 186 ; his yaiiety 
ol arrangement, ib. ; his proem, n. 
i, ib. ; his iteration 
196 ; his epili^e, 
ib. ; and Lysias, compared to schools 
of painting, 11. 39; ; Hermogenes on, 
11. 398; and Lysias, summary, u. 
399; and Demoatlianes, 11. 300; 
and Demosthenes, careers of, 11. 
301 i 'agonistic' quality of, 11. 304 ; 
example from, 11. 305 ; his relation 
to Bemosthenes, 11, 310; principal 
class of his speeches — the uMpiKoi, 
II. 313 ; classification of the KXvp'iot 
Xfryw, II. 314 ; agonistic epilogue a 
peculiarity of, II. 306; his place ia 
Attic Oratory between df^Xeia and 
Seir&Tip, II. 309 ; his style compo- 
site yet independent, 11. 3J0; his 
speeches wholly forensic, 11. 311; 
his speeches almost wholly private, 
II- 313; subjects of his speeches, 
16.; Athenian testamentary suc- 
cession, illustrated by speeclies of, 
II- 3'S ; typical speeches of, 11. 
363 ; character ol his speeches, ib. ; 
fragments of, il. 364 et seq, ; other 
references to, l. 40 ; i. 169 ; 1. 1 ;i ; 

u. 73 ; 11. 95 

Against the Deateimen, II. iSi 

0(1 the Estate oj ApoUodoros, 11. 
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On Ihf Estate of Aiistarchos, 
islyphiloa, . 



■ 3B1 



On the Estate of /. 

On the Estate of Dikaeogcnes, ii. 

366 ; n. 348 
On the Estate of Hagnias, II. 375 ; 

11. 3=4 et eeq. 
On the Estate of Kiron, 11. 266 ; 11. 

337 et seq. 
On the Estate of Kleoitymos, 11. 367; 

11. aigetfeq. 
On the Estate of Menekles, 11. 366; 

II. 336 et seq. 
On the Estate of Nihoslratos, II. 370; 

II. 331 etseq. 
On the Estate of PhUoitsmon, 11. 

366; 11.369; "■ 388 ; 11.3+3 et 

seq. ; epilogue of, 11. 306 
On tlie Estate of Pyrrhos, 1 

Defence of a Guardian, 11. 3 



1. 339 et 



For Eitmathei, 



1. 379 



For Euphilettis, 
sen.; II. 3G0 et eeq. 
Isokrates, younger than Lysias, i. 144; 
life of, II, I ; birth and parentage ot, 
II. 1 ; augury of Platonic Socrates 
respecting, 11. 3; his early relations 
with the Sophieta, 11. 4; his lite to 
404 B.C., II. 5 ; his stay at ChioH, 404 — 
403 B.C., II. 6 ; Ms life at Athens as a 
writer for the law-courts, 403 — 393 
B.C., II. 7; his later repudiation of 
Forensic Ehetorlo, ib.; beginning of 
hia career as au educator and a pub- 
Eoist, II. 8; leading ideas of Isokra- 
tic culture, 11. 9 ; bis 'Discourse 
against the Sophists,' iZi. ; fiiKt period 
of his school, 393 — 378 B.C., 11. 10 ; 
Becond period, 376 — 351 B.C., ib. ; 
third period, 351 — 338 B.C., II. 11; 
renown of Ms school, ii. ; hia repre- 
sentative pupils, II. 13; hisiufinence 
as a political ■writer, ih. ; and con- 
temporary Greece, 11. 14 ; the three 
special evils of Ofe 



mAs ^ 



II. 17; 

Persia, 11. 18 ; his theory i-tsjjet 



inst 



war nilh Pecsifl, ji. 30 ; his relation 
with Philip of Maeedon, 11. 31; 
tendency towards Monarchy in the 
age of, 11. 11 ; his view of Hellenic 
destinies compared with Aristotle's, 
11.34; and Athens, 11.15; on foreign 
Policy, II. 38 ; on Home Policy, ir. 
19 ; his private lite, 11. 30 ; bis dentil, 
II. 31 ; difficulties in the ordinary 
acconnt of hie death, fJ.; tomb of, 11. 
33 ; character of, 11. 34 ; bis theory 
of culture, ji. 36 et seq. ; usage of 
the term ' pjiilo?ophy ' in the time 
of, ib.; modem prejadioe against 
bim cansed by his use of this term, 
If. 38; his relation to his professional 
brethren, il. 41 ; what iie means by 
' SopbiBt,'i6. ; Ms 'pMlosophy,' 16.; 
his diKtinciiye merits as a popular 
educator, 11. 43 ; hia lai^eness of 
view, II, 43 ; his moral tone, 11. 44 ; 
his thoroiighuess of method, 11. 46 ; 
his desire of pennanent result, 11.47; 
BTimmary of his merits as an orator, 
11.49; sndthe SoiraticB, iS.; hisre- 
lation to Solirates,i6. ; supposed refer- 
ences of Plato to, II. 50 ; Ms supposed 
references to Plato, ll, 51 ; his pre- 
ference of opinion to linowledge, 11. 
53 ; summary, probable relations be- 
tween Plato £ujd Isokrates, 11. 53 ; 
less au orator than an artist in rhe- 
torical prose, 11.54; his distinctive 
aim, 11. 55 ; composition of, n. 59 ; 
developos the idea of a literary prosc- 
rbjlhm, II. 60 ; bis development of 
the periodic style. 



figur 



1.63; 



s earlier and It 



. 60; 1 



', Of 



hiatus, II. 66 ; Ms treatment of sub- 
ject-matter, JI. 67 ; Mb imentiou, 
id.; Mb arrangement, 11.68; com- 
pared with the practical orator, 11. 
70 ; Me real province and his infiu- - 
ence on contemporaries, 11. 72 ; his 
later mfluence as represented by 
Cicero, 11. 37 ; hia influence on the 
Greek Language, 11. 74 ; modern 
analogue for bib ovutory, 11.75; worlis 
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of, II. 80 ct Bcq. ; text of Ms works, 
II. 81 ; Wolf's elasfifieation of his ~ 
works, ib.; objeotious to thepreced- 
iug, II. 81 ; auotlier claasLacatioii, 
ib.; on publio opinionat Atliena, II. 
113 ; peisonol viiidioatioii of, II. 115; 
on Early Athens, 11. 126 ;C(mveraaiit 
not with Forensio Rhetoric but with 
Panhelleuio polities, 11. 137 ; on the 
Sophistic system, II. 144; on syeo- 
phantg, 11. 145 ; on the present con- 
dition of Hellas, II. 157 ; his appeal 
to Sparta, 11. 158 ; on the position 
of FerEia, ib. ; on the real weak- 
ness of Persia, 11. 160; on tlio cause 
of FersiuD weakness, 11. i6r ; the 
Fanegyrikoa Ms greatest work, II. 
164 ; on the miseries of the Platae- 
aus, II. [81 ; on alien intradera, 11. 
187; on Demagogues, 11, igi ; on 
tlie Spartan Kings, IL 192; on 
Sparta's title to Messene, 11. 196 ; 
on the old Democracy, 11. ■207 ; on 
the Areiopagos, 11, io8 ; on the Thirty 
Tyrant.-), ii. 109 ; on the Democracy 
of his time, 16.; his definifion of > 
Rhetoric, II. 257; apophthegms a- 
aoribed to, II. 259; and Isaeos, II.- 
264 ; a Normal Prose founded by, 
II. 435 ; comparison of, with Ljsias, i 
ib. ; ns a teacher, II. 426 ; charaoter - 
of Isokratic prose, ib, ; inlinenoe of 
Isokratie prose on History-writing, 1. 
II. 427 ; rivals of Isob'atic prose, 11. 
4^8 ; its standiird chai'acter from 
about 350 B.C., if>.; its inHuence on 
Plato, II. 428 et seq. ; on Xenophou, ' 
11. 430 ; as a theorist saperior to 
Aristotle, II. 431; influence of, on 
Modern Prose, 11. 431; other refer- 
ences to, I. 23, 34, 36, 135, 155, 167, 



Aijiti'ist the SoiiMsts, II. 9; H. 38;] 
SO et seq. ; II. 227 ; n. 133 ; II. i. 
Aitninst hoehites, II. 215 
Archidaiaoe, 11. 193 
Arenpagitikos, 11. 76; 11. 201 
Antidosis, 11. 134 
Art of Shetoric, II. 80 
B-aeiria, II. 93 

IJeBigii, n. 7 ; 11. 81 ; II. 214 
Be Pace, II. 11 ; ll. 15 ; II. 18 



'34; 



'93: 



FeagmenU, 11. itfi 
Ileleitae EiKomiuw, 11. 9; 11. :i : 
II, 51 et seq.; 11. 55; 11.69; "■ 
76 ; 11. 78 ; ii. 81 ; II, 93 et seq. ; 
II. looetseq. ; u. 103 ; 11. loj et 
sell.; II. 128; II. 131 ; 11. 163 
Letter to Alexander, n. 152 
Letter to Antipater, 11. 253 
Letter to Arckidaiiios, 11. 143 
Letter to Deiitoniko), n. u ; II. 50; 
II. 81 ; 11, 84 et seq. ; 11. 86 et seq. ; 

LettertotkeEiiler3ofM!jtilene,ii.i.f! 
Letter to Nikokies, 11. 87 et seq. 
Letter to Fhilip, 11. 166 ; 11. ijo ; 11. 

Letter to Timotkeoa, 11, 246 
Nikokles 011 the Cyprians, 11. 90 
Panathenaikos , 11. 113 
Fanegijrikoi, 1. 206; ii. 14; n. 17; 



170. "T'j '73. '80, 197; 

13+, 1,15. "56> ">7, 17; 
275, 296, 415. 
Isokrates, Aegirtetikoe of, II. 
Aiiainst EutliymiiyiJ. 7; 



, 99, 1 



164 

Flataih-os, 11. 176 ; n. 181 
Trapeiitikoi, II. 222 
Isokrates of Apollonia. 11. 11 ; ii. r 
Isotimides, decree of, i. 75 ; i. 82; 

Italian Bepulilics compared witli t 

Greek, i. csxiv ; IL 418 
Italy, I. 135;!!. 163; 11. 188; II. ly. 

II. soo; u. 282 

Jason of Pherae, u. 18 ; Ji. 26 ; ii. 17 
II. 241 ; n. 243 
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Kalamis, it. 75 

KalliaB, I. 82 et E&i.; i. io6; i- iio; 
I. u7; 1- i33;i-=8i ji.sSjetseq. 
KaUiat, Speech For, see Lyeias 
iiiiKifc/ci), Demosthenes Agabisttn. 301 
KaUimachos, 11. 75 ; 11. 301 
KoUimachoa, Against, see Isoktates 
KallippoB, II. 140 
Ealligtheiies, II. 441 
KallistratoB, 11. 72 ; 11. 17; ; n. 185 
Karia, 11. 106; IL 116; 11. 162 
Katana, i. 704 

£ephalos, father of Lysias, i. r42 ; 

mentionedinPlato'EifiTJUdfii; I, 144; 

date of bin settlement at Athene, L 

145 ; hospitable character of, i. 146; 

a member of the priTileged class of 

resident-aliens at Athens, i. i4S;and 

Sokrates, l- 153 
Eepbalos, a supporter of Andokides, i. 

83; I, 116 
Kephiaios, 1. 8i ; I. 114 et Beq. ; 1. 1 19; 

I. 281 et seq. ; L 285 
Keplijsodoros, n. 8 ; 11. 373 ; n. 438 
Kersobleptee, 11. i6 ; ii. 165 
Kikynna, L 301 
KiliMa, II. iii 
Kimon.i. i3oetEeq.; i. 13S 
Kiron, eee Isaeoa 
Kittos. II. 224 
Klearchos, GcnGral ncder Cyrus the 

Younger, 11. 118 ; ir. 173 
KlearehoB, of HeraHeia, 11. 246 



130; 



145; 1' 






1.39; 



Kleitarchoa, ii. 441 
KleombratoB, 11. 176 
Kleomenes, his expeditjon against the 

Peisistratidae, i. 114 
Kleommis of Methymna, n.247 
Kleon. 1. 30; 1. 39; II, 304 
Kleoujmos, see Isaeos 
Kleophon, 1.126; 11. 188 
Klerachiae, the, 11. 156 
Klytaemuestra, n. 96 
KnidoB, !. 207 ; i. 236 ; 11. 48 ; 11. 1 1 1 ; 

Kokkos, I. 89 



KonoD, I. 83; 1.54; I. 23= ; 



Eorax, I. osxi et seq.; I. 146 ; 
Koroneia, battle of, i. 278 
KoH, II. 183 ; n. 204 
Kotys, II. 36 
Kresphontes, 11. 197 



Kriton, 11. 50 et seq. 
Kronos. I. 40 
Ktesikles, i. 235 
Xtesiplion, origin of tlie C 

II, 398 
Kurbeia, 1. 134 
Kydathene, the derne, I, 71 
Kj-Mades, the, 11. 116; 11. 
Kyknos, 11. 105 
Kjnasa,ii. 172 
Kynosarges, 11. 33 
Kj-nosseiiia, battle of, 11. 4 
Kjtliera, i. 235 
Kyzikoa, battle of, i. no ; 

Lacedaemon, see Sparta 

Lamios, n. 248 
LampsatoB, 11. 102 
Larisaeans, tlie, n. 47 
Leagros, 1. 83 
Lcda, II. 104 
Lemiio.s I. 84; I. 128 
Liiochares, 11. 34 
Leodamas, 1. 242; 1. 244; 
Leogoras, i. 73; i. 75; i, 1 



Leptin 



Agai 



Leuiani, 11. 187 

Leuktra,ii. ifi9etseii.; 11. 190; 11. ;i 
Libya, 11. 97 et seq. 
Liudos, Antiphon's speecli on tlie {■ 
bute paid hy, i. 5 
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Locliites, see Isolirates 

Logistac, the Ten, l 135 

long Wails, see Athena 

Lydia, 11. i6i 

Lydo3,i. 75; I. 118; 1. 133 

Lykeion, the, 11. 8; 11. 115 

Lykinos, r. 56 

Ljkophroa, 11. 241 

Lykutgoe, i. 94; 11. 13; 11. 121; 11. 

3JjetBeq.; n. 393 
Lyaander, i. 256; I. 259; n. 6; n. 

Lysias, the 'plainness' of, 1-97; i. 169; 
closely asBoeiated with the Athenian 
democracy, r. 142; parentage of, i6.; 
date of bis iiirth, i. 143; at Thnrii, 
I. 146; a student of the Sicilian 
School, ib.; his life at Athens from 
411 to 405 B.C., 1. 147; aecnsed of 
Attioising, and driven from Thuiii, 
til.; earliest work of. i. 148; per- 
Becnted bj the Thirty, 1. 149-, aids 
the Exiles, i, 151; his industry as 
a speech nnter i ie;^ and the 
Thirty ib , his speeoh in oonneo 
tion nitb the piotest of Archmos, 
ib. ; the professional life of, i5 , 
etocy of his writing a defence for 
Sokrates, 1 153, at Olympia, 1 154, 
chronological hmit of hin kuonn 
work, I. 15J ; date of his death, ib,; 
character of, i. i;6; style of, 1. 158 
et aeq.; the representative of the 
'plain' style, i. 1601 i. 164; origin- 
ality of, I. 162; his composition, I. 
166; special characteristics of his 
style, ift.; pmity of his diction, i. 
16S; his clearness and conciseness, 
I. 171; the ethos of, 16.; vividness of 
hia style, i. 173 ; the Roman critics 
of, 1. 176; the 'propriety' and the 
' charm ' of, 1 6. ; 
subject -matter, i. 178; his i 
and his method of arrangement, i. 
1 79 ; his proem, i i 'f 1 escels in 
nairative, i. 182 hia power as ce 
gards rhetorical proof ib the epi 
logues of, I. 183 his tact and hn 
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his defects as an orator, Hi.; the 
limits of pathos in, 1S6; his elo- 
quence rarely passionate, i. 187 ; 
his place in the history of Rhetoric, 
I. T9'2; the ancient critics upon, i. 
193; Plato's satire upon, ib.; Ci- 
cero's model of Attic refinement, i. 
195; and Demosthenes, 16. et seq.; 
and his snccesaors, i. 197; the Flu- 
tarcLic biographer, i. 199; propor- 
tion of extant to lost works of, i. 
3O0; condition of the extant siieeehes, 
ib. ; arrangement in the MSS., [. 
201; the Bpideictic Speeches of, i. 
103 ; the Ohjmpiakos of, compared 
■with the Fanegyrikoi of Isokratea, 
I. 206; Deliberative Speeches of, 
I. 211 ; Forensic 8peeohen in Public 
Causes, i. 213; distinctive qualities 
of the Speech on the Property of 
the brother of Nikias, 1, 232 ; Speech 
For the Soldier spurious, 1. 335 ; not 
the author of the Speech Ayaiiist 
Andokides, I. 284; Speech of, quoted 
in the Pkaedroa of Plato, 1. 305 et 
seq.; the earliest writer of Erotic 
discourse, 1. 309 ; Letters of, I. 31"; ; 
at Olympia, n. iS; his sympathy 
with comedy, 11. 382; Roman fol- 
lowers of, [I. 449 ; other references 



135; 



'■34i 



I. 94; I. 



I. 184; 






jeq. ; n. 36 ; li. 58 
etseq. i II. 151; II. 166; I!. 319 et 
seq. ; 11. j6i ; li. 364 et seq. ; ir, 
272 etseq.; zi. 383; 11.284; "-286; 
ji. 389; u. 397 et seq.; ii. 424 
Against Aeichinfi, 1. 314 
Against Agoratoi, 1. 179; i. 269 
Against Alkibiade), i. 256 
Against Andokides, i. 281 
Against ArclteMades, i. 314; 11. 

280 
Against the Conidealers, i. 3ii; i. 

Against Diiigeiton, i. 183; i, 200; 
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ii?q, ; 1, 



Against tlie Sons of Hqipoji, 

3'3! "■ 119 
Against JiralostJieiics, i. 153 : 

I. 17a et seq. ; 1. 1S8 et 

ii6; I. 2JI et seq. 
Against Ergnkles, 1. 115 ; I. 211 et 

seq.; r, 140 et aeq. 
Against Ecandms, u 184 ; i. lOi ; 

1. 115; 1. 341 et seq. ; i. 349 ; i. 

^^ainsi Kimaias, 1. 311 
Xs«|-ns(;^iWrffS,(loEt), i.ioi; I, 143 
Against Nikoinaclios, i. 185 ; i. 115 ; 

1. 114 
Against Pantleon, i. 303; i. ii;; 1. 



Agaijtst PliilolTates, i. 240 et aeq. 

Agaiiist PliHon, 1. aij; i. 348 

Jja .tT/f n«( I 6 I 34 

I 19^ I 396 ! sO 

^flfl sfT s I 31 

D fe ce o acJaj f tal gbrtbet 

I 101 1 315 I iiget eq 
Defe ci o a I rge of seel g to 

al I >1 tie D ne acj i sij 

1 35O 
Dej e aj t '' 1 ( 

I 39 
For the Invalid, l. 315 ; r. 354 
For Tphikrates, i. ij5 
For Kallias, i. 301; i. 116; 1. 187 
for Maniitheos, 1. rSj ; 1. 315; i. 



0" the Haen-d 0/lre, 1. 316 ; i. 3S9 
To ftis CumjiaiiioMS, i. 304 
Oil ('i« Confiscation of the Property 
of t)ie Brother of Nikias, 1. 215 : 

On W'liiiidiiig witii. Intent, i. 301 ; 1. 

Epititphios, I. 165; I. 301; I. 3oG 

et ^eq. 
Olyiinnnko', r. 155; l. 1S8 et sfiq. ; 
I. 3;o; I. 304; I. 3o6; i. 309; i. 
211 et seq. ; 11. 166 
Plea for the Conxiitutioii, i. 311 
Lysimachos, II. i34etbeq.; n. i42;ii. 

.46 
Lysitheiiles, 11. 140 
Lj.iOieos, I. 393 



Magnete"! tlie 11 3 j 

M k rl to. hieech Aq n t (wrongly 

a bed to Demosthene ), 11. 358 
Mautmem i 313 11 ^2: 11. ijS; 



Mtt t tlieo 
affi r 1 1- 



l''or Fherenikos, i. ijj ; i. 311; 11. 

For PolyHratos, i. 148; i. 315; 1. 

117 etseq. 
For the Soldier, 1. 315; i. 333 et seq.; 

I- 335 
On Vte Property of Aristophiaies, i. 



I ed n the Hermoe 



:35 



135; J- 373 
Oil the Property of Eratoii, i. 3oi; 1. 

2i6; I. 300 
On the Property of Evkrotes, i. 201 ; 

I. 139 et seq.; 1. 336 ; 1. 170 
Onthe Sliirder of liratostlii'iies, i. 314 

etteq.; i. 374 ct seq.; :. 396 



I t I OS peecli For lei 
Mara ho 1 C 11 1 

Maasalia, ir. 300 

Mansolos, djiiast of Karia, 

Megaileides, 11. ^ 

WejinJiles, i. 259 

Itegnlopolis, II. 3o; 

llegara, 1. 74; i. 130 et seq.; i. 151 

I. i6i; I. 391; II. i;o; 11. 190 
Megarica, tlie, 11. 9; 11. 4I; 11. 103 
Ueletos, i. 82 ; 1. 106 et seq. ; i. 1 11 

I. 181; 1. 287 
Melissos, II. 103 
Melos, t. 134: II, 117; II. 141 ; II. 3, 



ilcnekles, speech On the Estate of, s 
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Meiielaos, ii. 141 
Menestheus. ib. 
Slenegtrfttos, 1. 171 et ■ 
Meiiexenos, Plato's, 1. 

JleKsalliv Corvinua, 11. . 
47 ; "■ 1 
19 et seq^. ; 



Molos^ia, I. 
Muny cilia, 1. 



^ !o ac! 


I7 I 


MikomeJcs 


< 303 


Nikophemn 


s I si-,et 


Niko^tiat 


II 2 I 


■SiJ, itrito 


On (/ 


^lle B IT 


97 et spq 


Nomutlieta 


e ile I I 



Mysia, I. -191 

Mysteries, the affair of the, 1. ri8. 

Speech On the, see Lysias 

Mytilene, i. j6; n. 180; ii. 248 et aec[. 
To the Jiuhrs of, see laoki^ates 



Ocfyasdn (iijniiMt Falavtsdes, ascrllje 

to AUddiunos, 11. 55 
Oenoe, betrayed by Aristai'chos, 



OlijminvlniK, Bee LjEms 
Olympian Zeue, n. 1C5 
Olympic Festival, i. 303 





Olympieic 


>D, 11. 34 




Naukxalea, Ji. 173 


Olynthos, 




ct scq.; 11. 


NaapaktoB, il 118 


i.^S; n. 


203 Bt eeii- 




Namimachos, DemoafLeiies Agniiiit, 


Onetor, i 


I. (40; speeehes 


t of Demo. 


II. 301 


tl 


t 




Kasos, I, 204 


ikl 


fth F 


irH Ired 


Kcetain'bis 11. 148 




I t i 


u 


Keda, K., 11. 101 


1 11 


f 




Nelens, u. 196 


t 


tl G ^ h d L t t ro 


Neokles, the Boeotarcb. u. 177 


J 


I tt til C. 


k h t 


Nestor, II. 117 


1 


t q 




Mikeratos, i. 131 


t 


t t ! t 


t t 


Hikias, the I'eaoa of, i. 118; his de- 


V 


1 t 


fi -t 


pai-ture from Athens, 1. 134; Lysiaa 


\ -a 


t a mdm 


t 1 Im 


■writes a defence for the iiephewB of, 


lai 


tl i 


t a 


I. 1B7; Gtemma of the family of, 1. 


G 1, 


t leo 1 b 


aet n t 


231; otherwise meiitioiied, 1.6; 1, 




G k t 1 


t nty t 



n the Froperti/ of the Brother of, 



Nikides, see Lysia: 
Iiikokles, 11. 106; 



Nikaliles, the Letter to, s 
mkokles, or. The Ci/i/ri 
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relHtfon of, to Rlietnrin, it. 370; 
Political, ejitant Athenian literature 
0% II. 373; Attic, development of, 
sketched, 11. 419 et seq.; decline of, 
immediate or ultimftte eaases for, 
II. 43J et seq. ; nniversal tendency 
to exaggeration, the characteristic 
of the decadence in, 11. 440 et seq. ; 
revival of Attic taste in, coincident 
with a revival in Senlpture, 11. 445; 
Boman view of, 11. 447 ; Gree^ view 
of, gradnallj prevails a.t Bome, ih.\ 
Dionyeioa on the decline and tlio 
revival of, 11. 451 

Orcbomenos, i. 84; 11. 17S; 11. 179 

Oreos, II. 263 

OropoB, I. 11; II. 179; 11. iSr 

Orphene, 11. 97 et seq. 

Ostracism, the object and method of, 
1. 137; misconoeiveci in the Speech 
against Alldbiacies, ih. 

Paeonians the 11 i63 

P la ed 1 Speech of Odysseita against, 

n -iS B ft eoj ib. 
Palladian the court of the, i. 52 
PallenB the T mjle of Athene at, I. 

Pampli>l a 1 r 
PacaetiM i i 1 
Panatheoaea theCreat, 11. ii3etseq,; 

Pa athrnatloa see Isokraies 



Paiisanias, Mngof Sparta, i. 335 ; 



Panhellenic ieiti ala, Oratory at 
I 20j other mention of, i. lo^ 
13 

Paiikleon, see Lyeias 

Pantaenetos, Demosthenes Agaiu^ 
3<" 

PantaleoD, I. 294 

Paphos, 11, 113 

Parisosis, II. 65 

Paromoiosis, u. 65 

Paros, II. 117 et seq. 

Parrhasioe, ir. 136; 11. 557 

Parthenon, i. 289 

Pasinos. 11, iiS 



9 et seq,; 



■64! 






Peirithoos, i 

PeiBandrOT, and the Bevolntion of the 
Pour Hundred, l. i; represents the 
oligarchu of Samos, i. 7; appeals to 
the oligarchical clubs in Athene, i. 
8; and his colleague?, i. 10; flight 
of, 1. 11; the motives of, 1,16; other 



139; 



! of Plato Comicus, 



152; 



Pei si strains, his \-ictory near Pallcne, 
I. 134; first demagogue, then despot, 

Peisistratidae, the, Antiphon's grand- 
father a supporter of the. i. 3; i. ii; 
the eipnlsion of the, i. 134; other 



nof, I 



344; 



Peison, a member of the Thirty, 

149; '-■ '73; I. 365 
Peitliolaos, 11, 341 
Peleus, II, loy 
PeloponnesoE, the, I. -282; 11. 116 

seq.; 11. 113; 11. 140; 11. 158; 1 



170; 



190; 



■97; 



1.344 



Peloponnesian War, the effects of the, 
1.34; II. ij; other references to, 
I, 290; II. i; II. 5; II. 14: II. 143 

Pelops, ir. 31; IJ. 106; II. uS; 11. 175 

PergamOB, the grarumariana of, i. 300; 
a chief seat of Hellenism, 11. 31 

Petikles, tribute of Thucydidea to the 
character of, i. 4; Athens nnder, 1. 
(9; sayings of, I. 37 et seq.; Ando- 
kidea at Sainos with, i. 73 ; other 
mention of, 1. 34; i. 30; i. 53; i. 14a; 



I. 146; 1. 

II. 145; i' 



■tey. I 



Perinthos, siege of, \ 
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IXDEX. 477 


PcriphrflMfi, n. ;+ 


'PLiloaoijliy,' earliest use of the wori!. 


Perrhaebi, the, ii. i68 


IT. 36 et seq. ; iHokratio sense of, ii. 


Perseus, II. 98 et seq. ; 11, ni; 11. 156 


41 et seq. 


Persephoae, 11. 155 


Phokaeatis, 11. 200 


Persia, inTasion o£ Gceeee bj, in 490 


Phoenicia, 11. 111; 11. 163; 11. 173 


B.C.,— its object, I. 135; growth of 


PhOius, 11. ijo; 11. 152; 11. 158; II. 


her naval strength, 1. 104 ; Monarchy 


190; n. i93etBeq.;iL 300 


in, II. 91 ; Iso]u'ates on, 11. 158; 11. 


f hoMan War, 11. 205 ; 11.341 


161; IF. 173; otlier references to, 11. 


Phokis, 11. .70; II. 300; 11. iOj 


70; n.metsaq.; 11. ii7et seq.; n. 


Phokylides, 11. 89 


138; II. IJ7! II. 161 etaeq.; It, 165 


Phoi-iiiio, Demofithenes For, n. 301 


etsea.; 11. 173 et seq.; 11. 183 etaeq.; 


Phormisios, 1. 111 


11.19a; 11.197; ll-iooetBeq.; ii. 


PhotioB, on Lysiaa, i. 196; otter re- 


203; II. 206; n. 251 


ference to, 1. 293 ; I. 397 ; 11. 81 ; 11. 


Persian War, i. 119; 1, 115; i. 107; 


2J7; 11. 185 


II. 14; 11. 153; 11. isj; n. i6j; 1L 


Phyle, the Exiles at, 1. 171 et seq. 



Personalities of Ancient Oratory, i. civ 
Phaeaiji. 134 etseq.; thoughtbysome 

to have written the 3peeoh Against 

Alkibiadei, I. 136 
Phaedros, Plato's, I. 165; 1. 303 et seq.; 

11. set seq.; II. 36; it jo 
Fbarnabazoa, 11. 160 
Phaselis, ii. 117; 11, 137; 11. 310 
; II. 135 



Lysias 



Pheidon, i. 363 
Pherae, 11. i6; 
Pherekles, i. 75 
Fherenikos, see 
I'kilebos, Plato's, 
Philip of Macedon, 



IL 176; n. 185; II. 303 et seq.; 11. 
341; 11.350; II. 3.^3 
Philippic, First, of Demosthenes, 11. 

303 

PSilijipica of Tlieopompos, II. 48 
I'hilippoa, see Isoktates. 
Phihakoa, 11. 373 
Philokratee, Peace of, n. 167 
PMlohrates, Agaimt, eee Lysiaa. 
PhiloUrmtm, On the Estate of, see 

IsaeoB 
Philomelos, 11. 140 
PMlon, Affainst. see Lysias 
Philoneos, 1. 65 
PliilonidcB, 11. 140 



Phrygia, 11. 163 

PhrynichoH, i. 10 et seq. ; 1.16; i. 353 ; 
I. 269; I. 373; L 392 

Pindar, i. 33; 1. 37; 11. 141 

Plastic character, that which belongs 
to every artistic creation of the 
Greek miiitl, i. iicii ; how expressed 
io Greek Oratory, i. ci et aeq. 

Plataea, the battle of, i. 126; the pre- 
test for the devastation of, ii. 178 et 
seq.; sacredness of the land of, 11. 
183; other mention of, u. 47; 11. 
1 18; II. 176 et seq.; 11. 185 ; 11. 19J 

PUitaikos, see Isokrates 

Plathane, wife of Isokrates, 11. jo 

Plato Comious, l. [38; 11. 370 

Plato, AntiphoQ'a reputation in the 
time of, I. 4 ; his supposed references 
to Isokratea, 11. 50; supposed re- 
ferences of Isokrates to, 11. 5 1 ; pro- 
bable relations between Isokrates 
aud, II. 53; his style, how far in- 
fluenced by the leokratic prose, 11. 
438; other n 
I. 144; 1. 146; I. 



■ '93; 



13; r 



'■ 37 



et seq.; II. 41;"- so et seq.; II. 131; 
11. 146; II. 364; The Eepnbli'^ of, i. 
144: I. 146; 11.51; The Phaedros 
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THE ATTIC OnATOnS 



Polemaiclios, i. 14!! et Be([.; 1. 1496* 
Keq.; i. 261 ; 1. 263; 1. 265; I. iliS 

Political morality of the Greeks gene- 
ralij, L cxsLoi ; aspect of Atiienian 
Oratory, i. csisis et aeq.. 

Politioal Oratory, see Oratory 

Pulioelioa, I. 319 etseq.; i. 336 

Poloa, n. 133 

Polyaeuoa, l 231; i. 234 

Polyalkee, 11. 343 

Poljdoros, brotbet of Jusou of PLciiLC, 

Polygnotos, ii. 197 

Polykratea, I. 153; 11. 10; i:. 54 et seq.; 

Polj-pliroii, II. 341 
I'olystratos, Speech For, see I 
Poutus, !i. 10 
Poeeidon, 11.97 ^' ''^l'' "■ 'o 



166; 



Prodilios, I, ciiy; i. 31 ; 1. 1;; it. 4 

Propontis, re-eatubliEbmetit of Athe- 
nian power ill the, I. i la 

Prose, literary, first Greek conception 
of, I. cxi et aeq.; i. 18 et seq. 

Protagoras i. csiii et seq.; I. 21 ; i. 53; 
Ti. io3;n. 131 

Prntaneiou, the, conrt held at, i, 53 

Pydna, II. 305 

Pyrrhos, 11. 367 

Pyrrhos, On. the Estate of, see Isacos 

PytliaRoras, it. 98 

Pytlioiiikos, 1. 118; L 131 etseq. 

Qiiiiitilian,on Demosthenes and Cicero, 
I, cvii; on the writings ascribed to 
Peiiklefl, 1. csiviii; on the three 
styles, 1. 161; on Lysias, l 196; 
other references to. 1. Sg ; it. 5; ; a. 

Ehadamanthos, n. J33 
Eharanus, the deme of, i, a 
Blieturic, in the time of Antiphon, i. 
3; the new power ol, i. i;; figtires 



ft thoiiRht niiil of l!ingi.iage, i. 39; 
n.63; the Sicilian School of, I. 169; 
Isokrates opens a school of, at Chios, 
II. 5; at Athens, about 390 b.c, ii. 
65; teachers of, ir. 138; it. rji; 
writers of 'Art' of, ir. 129; il 133 et 
seq.; Isokrates' definition of, 11. 3S7; 
fliree hranches of — how estimated in 
time of Isokrates, n. 435; Practical, 
PliilosopLical and Soholastio, ii. 
444; use of the Scholastic, 11. 445; 
Roman Schools of, n. 447 

Eiiodes, general allusions to, n. 73; 
II, 138; n . 160; II. 163; ti. 183 et 
s?q.; II. 104; II. 24B; under the 
Diadoclii, n. 446; so-called School 
of, ir. 44=! 

Rome, reiival of Attic simplicity at, 
'■ 19s i progress of the Greek view of 
Oratory at, H, 446 et seq.; value of 
revived Atticism for, 11. 449 et seq. 

Snared Olive, On the, see Lysias 
Hacrsd War, the, u, 167 
Sacrilege, Attic law on, 1. 18; 
Salamie, 1. 135 ; 11. 107 ; II, 109 etseq. ; 

Salamis, the Cyprian, 11. 113 
Samos, Alkibiades and the oligarchical 
party at, l. 7 ; Eetioneia fortified 
against possible attack from, i. 10 ; 
the head-q^uarters of the Atiienian 
fleet, I. 79 ; other mention of, i. 

Samothraee, Antiphon's Speech on the 
tribute paid to Athens by, i. 5 

Sarjtedon, 11. lo.i 

Satyros, king of the Eimmerian Cos- 
poroB, I. 346; II. 333 et seq. 

Satyros of Herakleia, 11. 246 

Sculpture, popular modem conception 
of, 1. xciii; place of among the Arts, 
I, xevii; why especially congenial to 
the Greek mind, l 16, ; relation of, to 
Greek Tragedy, i. xcyiii; contempo- 
raneous revival of Oratory and, 11. 

Roythia, ir. r;4 
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□f, I 



Siuilian Espedition, i. 30 

Sicilian Greeks, their general character, 

I. osvii; Democracy, oxviii ; Tjiaata, 

ib. 
Sieilian School, Lysia^ a student of 

the, r. 146 
Sicily, I. 142 ; I. 106; I. 23C; I. 282 ; 



Sicily, Ehotoric of, i, csii ; origin of 
artistic Rhetoric in, 1. oivii et seq. ; 
state of, in 46S B.C., i. Ixxiii 

Siqeion, ii. 36 

Simon, defeuoe against, (see Lj-sias), 



Sinope, 11. 20; II. i6j ; II. 174 

Skione, n. 117; ir.156 

Slcyros, i. 84; I. 128 

' Smooth harmony,' DionyaioB on the, 
il. 561 representatiYes of, 11. 58 

Social War, 11. 1S3 ; 11. 103 ; 11. 148 

Solirates, the accuser of, l. 117 ; Lysiaa 
writes a defence for, r. 153 ; his in- 
fiuenea upon Isokrates, 11. 3 ; the 
accusation of. 11. g^ et seq. ; other 
allusions to, I. 86; I. 146; I. IJ9; 
11. 36 ; n. 49 

Sokraties, the, 11. 41 ; 11. 49 at seq. ; 
II. 103 



'■ 93; 



SophoMes, the most human of the 
Greet dramatists, i. e ; the most 
perfect type of the Greek intellect, 
16.; r. 157; I. 19S; II, 436 

BpartajtheThirtyYears'trnce between 
Athens and, I. 71; 1,128; i. 131; 
Athene, Thehes, Corinth and Argos 
leagued agsiinst, in Corinthian Wax, 

I. 83; 1. 12S; I. 304; the compul- 
sory tritce with, in 404 e. c, I. 
1 29 ; Fifty Years' truce hetween 
Athena and, 1. 130; Five Years' 
trnce lietween Athena and, i. 131 ; 
emhassy to, from the extreme Oli- 
Rarehsui4ii B.C., t. 11; i. 13; I. 17; 
Athenian embassy to, in 391 — o B.C., 

II. 131 ; the obstacle to Greek con- 
cord, II. 153 ; Imperial, 11. 157 ; il. 
1S9 ; Isokrates On the alliances of, 
II. 15a ; Plataea in league with, 
II. 179; insolence and fall of, 11. 
190 ; title to Mesaene of, 11. 196 ; 
other mention of, i. 119; i. 189; 
I. 105 et seq. ; i. S12; i. 231 ; i. 



SophUos, father of Antiphon, i. 3 ; 

Sopbiatio, as ordinarily eseroised and 
aa understood by Isokrates, n. 42 ; 
11. 145 

Sophists, the, of Hellas proper, i. 20 ; 
of Sicily, I. 21; the teaching of 
the, I. 34; Isokrates on the, 11. 41 ; 
n. 1 30 ; Solon one of the Seven, 
H. 145; Iijokrates against, 11. 117; 



1. 197 ; 



I. 29; 



1-97; 



116 et seq.; H. 138; II. 140; H. 
152 ; II. 155 et seq. ; 11. 158 ; n. 160 
et seq, ; 11. ifi; ; II. 167 ; 11. 169 et 
seq. ; li. 175 et seq. ; II. 179 6t seq. ; 



209; II. 317; 
245; n. 356 
Sphettos, 1. 301 
isippos, I. 75; 



. 243 et seq. ; 



1=3; 



Spudiaa, Demosthenes Agaim-t, ir. 301 

Stesichoros, ii. 105 

Strcpsiades, 1. 39 

Stromhiohides, i. 370 

Succession, Athenian law of, 11. 31; ; 

Hindoo system of, 11. 316; Roman 

law of, 16. 
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